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PREFACE 

THE Famous Battles of the Nineteenth 
Century have changed the face of nearly 
every continent on the globe and have 
consolidated our own great nation. Therefore a 
knowledge of them, their causes and effects, is 
essential to a true understanding of world- 
history. 

They have also called forth all that is patriotic, 
and noble, and courageous, and self-sacrificing in 
many of those who took part in them — in spite 
of the fact that war is a manifestation of the 
baser passion of human nature. True it is that 
" he who ruleth his own spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city," and yet war with all its hor- 
rors calls for the exercise of all that self-restraint, 
and all that strength of character, and all that 
obedience to the call of duty, which we every one 
of us admire and which we all should emulate. 
Moreover, the same courage and the same 
resourcefulness which has been evoked by the 
famolis battles, in ofiicer and common soldier 
alike, are needed always in life, and if read in 
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the right spirit many lessons can be gained from 
these history-making episodes which will be valu- 
able in the more peaceful vocations and avoca- 
tions of life. 

To present the famous battles of the nine- 
teenth century in their relation to the study of 
history, — to present the higher developments of 
character which they have called forth, — and at 
the same time to show what war is, in reality, — 
and thus perhaps inculcate and foster the desire 
to avoid it, — are the main objects of these vol- 
umes. The stories they contain are offered as 
incentives to courage and patriotism, not to excite 
or develop the warlike spirit. There is not one 
of us who does not wish for the time when — 

" The war drums shall throb no longer, and the battle 

flags be furled 
In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world." 

But we cannot ignore the fact that a large part 
of the history of the past himdred years is the 
story of its battles, and we can only hope that 
the same will not have to be written of the cen- 
tury in which we are now living. 

Having the historic interest in mind, we have 
followed the chronological order, and the present 
volume closes with the Battle of Waterloo. The 
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first quarter of the nineteenth century was mdeed 
a period of great military activity in EUrope, — 
Nelson, Wellington, and Napoleon were at the 
zenith of their fame, and by the two first-named 
the power of the latter was forever broken; it 
embraced also our second war with Great Britain, 
which in great measure robbed the mother coun- 
try of her title to be called Mistress of the Sea. 

The authors who have contributed to these vol- 
umes are men qualified to deal with the subjects 
allotted to them, and their stories may be accepted 
as historically accurate. Most of them are sol- 
diers or war correspondents who have seen service 
and all are more or less military experts; with 
the exception perhaps of Sir Walter Scott, whose 
account of the Battle of Waterloo is chosen for 
the sake of the excellence of its literary style. 
The story "With Wellington in the Peninsular 
War " is taken from George A. Henty*s " The 
Young Buglers " ; the historic scenes and events 
which Henty describes are not only made inter- 
esting by the personal element he infuses into his 
narrative — but they may be accepted as authen- 
tic, for he was a careful and conscientious writer, 
and each of his historical novels involved months 
of labor and research before he even put pen 
to paper. 

Chas. Welsh. 

Boston, August 1, 1903. 
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Famous Battles 

of the 

Nineteenth Century 

I 

Nelson at Copenhagen 

By HERBERT RUSSELL 

ON the 25th of July, 1800, a British squad- 
ron fell in with a large Danish forty- 
gun frigate, the FreyUj which was 
convoying two ships, two hrigs, and two galliots. 
Denmark was then a neutral Power; England 
was in conflict with very nearly half of Europe. 
Orders had been given for British officers to 
search the ships of neutral Powers for contra- 
band of war, with which there was reason to 
suspect her foes were being liberally supplied 
from these sources. In the exercise of his un- 
doubted right. Captain Baker, the senior officer 
of the little British squadron, hailed the Freya, 
and stated his intention of sending boats to board 
the vessels under convoy. Captain Krabbe, of 
the Davie, replied with warmth that if any such 
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attempt were made he should unhesitatingly open 
fire upon the boats. This attitude could, of 
course, produce but one result: both threats were 
put into execution, and a general action ensued. 
The Freya was overpowered by the superior 
force against which she had to contend, and was 
obliged to submit; and the whole of the vessels, 
including the convoyed ships, made sail for the 
Downs, where they anchored, the Danish frigate, 
by command of Admiral Skeffington Lutwidge, 
keeping her colors flying. The British loss was 
two men killed and several wounded; the Danes 
had two men killed and five wounded. 

The episode was one to have been easily ad- 
justed by diplomacy, as a tolerably good under- 
standing had previously existed between the two 
nations. The British Government despatched 
Lord Whitworth to Copenhagen to arrange the 
matter: conferences resulted in the agreement 
that the Freya and her convoy were to be re- 
paired at the cost of the English, and released, 
and the question of the right of British naval 
officers to search neutral ships was to stand over 
for discussion at a future period. And here the 
aif air might very well have been allowed to rest. 
But Russia established an armed neutrality be- 
tween herself and Sweden, laid an embargo upon 
all the British ships then \y\ng; in her ports; 
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coalesced with Prussia, and practically compelled, 
by secret pressure, the Court of Copenhagen to 
join in the general confederacy of Northern 
Europe against Great Britain. 

England was at once upon the oif ensive. On 
the 12th of March, 1801, there sailed from Yar- 
mouth, Under the command of that mild old 
admiral. Sir Hyde Parker, a fleet of fifteen, 
shortly afterwards increased to eighteen, sail-of- 
the-line, with a large number of frigates, bombs, 
and other craft. A terrible disaster, however, 
weakened the British force at the outset of the 
voyage. The InmndhlCj of seventy-four guns, 
carrying the flag of Rear- Admiral Totty, struck 
upon a shoal called Hammond's Knoll, where 
she lay beating for upwards of three hours, and 
then, gliding ofi^, sank in deep water, taking with 
her four himdred people. 

As second in command went Lord Nelson, in 
the St. George, of ninety-eight guns. "You 
cannot think," wrote Nelson, on February 9th, 
1801, " how dirty the St George is. . . . The 
ship is not fitted for a flag. . . . Her decks 
leak, and she is truly uncomfortable." Nelson 
hoisted his flag on February 12th, but, owing to 
the violence of the weather, he was unable to go 
on board until seven days later. A curious anec- 
dote, illustrating the wonderful tactical genius 
of the great admiral, is narrated. Immediately 
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prior to his departure for Copenhagen, he was 
visiting a friend of his, one Mr. Davidson. 
Speaking of the expedition upon which he was 
ahout to enter. Nelson desired that a chart of 
the Cattegat he procured and brought to him, 
that he might study it and impress his memory 
with a knowledge of those waters. This was 
done, q.nd in the presence of Mr. Davidson, 
Nelson studied the chart, musing awhile as he 
hxmg over it. Then, saying he believed the Gov- 
ernment would spare only twelve ships-of-the- 
Une, he marked olit the situation in which he 
should dispose them, a prophetic indication which 
was exactly fulfilled. 

Meanwhile, the British Government had des- 
patched the Honorable Nicholas Vansittart to 
Copenhagen, with f tdl powers to treat. The issue 
of his mission was, of course, unknown at the time 
of the departxire of Sir Hyde Parker's force. 
Strong winds prevented the British fleet from 
making the Naze of Norway before the 18th 
of March, and scarcely were they within sight 
of land when a heavy gale, lasting for two days, 
scattered the ships in all directions. One of these, 
the Blazer, gun-brig, was driven xmder the Swe- 
dish fort of Warberg, and there captured. 

The fleet having again assembled, on the 28d 
there arrived from Copenhagen the Blanche 
frigate, bringing back Mr. Vansittart and Mr. 
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Drummond, the British chargS d'affaires; and 
the reply of the Danish Gk)vemment, instead of 
being one tending towards conciliation, was a 
sheer message of defiance. On the 29th of 
March, Lord Nelson struck his flag from the 
cumbersome and unseaworthy SU George, and 
hoisted it afresh on board the Elephant, of 
seventy-four guns. His gallant spirit had been 
greatly vexed by Sir Hyde Parker's procrastina- 
tion on the arrival of the fleet at Cronenberg, 
outside of which he proposed to anchor in order 
to give the British minister time to negotiate at 
Copenhagen. " To keep us out of sight/' he 
writes in a letter to his friend Davidson, " is to 
seduce Denmark into a war. I hate your pen- 
and-ink men: a fleet of British ships-of-war are 
the best negotiators in Europe; they always 
speak to be understood, and generally gain their 
point; their arguments carry conviction to the 
hearts of our enemies." 

In truth. Sir Hyde Parker, though as brave 
and hearty an admiral as ever hoisted his flag, 
was scarcely fitted to the command of such an 
expedition as this. Nelson fretted under the 
delays which accompanied every fresh move. 

His theory was always one of instant action. 
It was his swiftness which paralyzed the French 
at the Nile, which characterized his masterly 
manoeuvring at the Battle of St. Vincent, and 
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which assured the success of his scheme at Tra- 
falgar. 

What the Danes thought of the great British 
admiral is well exemplified by the following anec- 
dote: — When the fleet lay at anchor outside 
Cronenberg an aide-de-camp of the Prince of 
Denmark came on board the London. Whilst 
seated in the admiral's cabin writing a note the 
pen spluttered, and the youthful oflScer exclaimed 
to Sir Hyde Parker, " If your guns are no better 
than your pens, admiral, you had better return 
to England 1" He then inquired who com- 
manded the different ships, and presently com- 
ing to the Elephant, Nelson's name was pro- 
noimced. "What!" exclaimed the aide-de- 
camp, " is he here ? I would give a hundred pieces 
to have a sight of him. Then, I suppose, it is to 
be no joke if he has comel " 

The British fleet having passed into the Soimd 
on the 80th March, and Lord Nelson returned 
from reconnoitring the Danish defences, the 
commander-in-chief on the evening of this 
same day summoned a council of war. Sir 
Hyde Parker was for delaying the attack; Nel- 
son was against losing another moment. " Give 
me ten sail-of-the-line. Sir Hyde," he exclaimed, 
" and I will undertake to carry the business 
through in a proper manner." 

Knowing the character of his second, Admiral 
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Parker cheerfully accepted Nelson's oifer, and 
granted him two sail-of-the-line in addition to 
those for which he asked. In all, the British 
armament numhered seven hundred guns, of 
which one hundred and fifty-two pieces were 
carronades. The Danes, by their own accounts, 
had six hundred and twenty-eight guns, all 
heavy pieces, and no carronades. 

With the indomitable energy which character- 
ized all his manoeuvres. Nelson, accompanied by 
Captain Brisbane of the Cruiser^ proceeded in 
a boat, under cover of darkness, on the night of 
Sir Hyde Parker's council of war, and explored 
the channel between the island of Saltholm and 
the Middle Ground, in order to acquaint himself 
with the navigation of that dangerous stretch of 
water. Foot by foot he groped his way over 
the darkling current through the biting March 
air and ice of that bitter Northern clime. He 
rebuoyed the channel, and ensured the safety of 
his ships, so far as the reefs and sand-banks 
whose whereabouts was treacherously falsified 
by the Danes were concerned. " How many ad- 
mirals," says Clark Russell, in his " Life of Nel- 
son," " then afloat would have xmdertaken this 
duty for themselves? Most of them, possibly, 
would have applied to such a task Lady Nelson's 
theory of boarding, and * left it to the captains.' " 

On the 81st of March Nelson made another 
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examination of the Danish fleet, with the result 
that he abandoned his original project to attack 
from the northward, and, the wind being favor- 
able, he resolved to deliver the assault from the 
southward. Late on the morning of the 1st of 
April the British fleet weighed, leaving Sir 
Hyde Parker's division of eight sail-of-the-line 
at anchor in the Middle Ground. 

At dusk Nelson's column anchored within two 
miles of the tail of the Danish line. Throughout 
the hours of darkness the English guard-boats 
were stealthily creeping hither and thither upon 
the narrow waters, sounding and testing the 
buoys. In one of these boats Captain Hardy, of 
the St. George — the man in whose arms Nelson 
died at Trafalgar — actually rowed to within the 
very shadow of the leading Danish ship and 
plumbed the water around her with a pole, so as 
not to be heard. On board of the Elephant on 
the eve of battle Lord Nelson was entertaining 
most of the captains of his division at dinner. 
The hero was in high spirits, and drank to " a 
leading wind and to the success of the ensuing 
day." Until one o'clock that night he was dictat- 
ing his orders, and, although he retired to his 
cot, he did not sleep, but every half -hour called 
for reports of the direction of the wind. At six 
o'clock he was up and dressed, and at seven 
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caused the signal to be made for all his captains 
to come on board. 

" The day of the 2d of April/' says James, 
in his precise Naval History, "opened, as the 
British had hoped it would, with a favorable 
or north-easterly wind. The signal for all cap- 
tains on board the flag-ship was hoisted almost 
as soon as it could be seen, and at 8 a. m. the 
several captains were made acquainted with the 
several stations assigned to them. As circum- 
stances prevented the plans being strictly fol- 
lowed, it may sufl5ce to state that all the line-of- 
battle ships were to anchor by the stem abreast 
of the diiferent vessels composing the enemy's 
line, and for which purpose they had already 
prepared themselves with cables out of their 
stem-ports." This system of mooring abreast of 
the enemy when the formation of the fleet per- 
mitted it, and engaging ship to ship, was a very 
favorite manoeuvre of Nelson's and was bril- 
liantly successful both at Aboukir and Copen- 
hagen. 

The battle began at ten o'clock. The Edgar , 
a seventy-four, commanded by Captain Murray, 
was the first vessel to get into action, and for 
some while engaged the Danes unsupported. 
The block-ship Provesteen opened a heavy fire 
tipon her the moment she came within range; but 
she held on all in grim silence until abreast of 
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the craft she had been instructed to tackle, and 
then poured in a terrific broadside. So narrow 
was the channel that in bearing down to their 
respective stations the Bellona and Russell 
grounded. The Elephant^ whose situation was 
very nearly amidships of the line, signalled for 
the two stranded ships to close with the enemy. 
As this order was not at once complied with. 
Nelson instantly guessed the reason, and with 
his marvellous promptitude and capacity of 
swiftly formulating his plans, he changed the 
intended mode of sailing, and starboarded his 
helm to provide against a like casualty, trusting 
to the vessels in his wake to perceive his reason, 
and follow his example. This they all did, and 
the rapid manoeuvre of the admiral's ship un- 
doubtedly saved nearly two-thirds of the fleet 
from grounding. 

The craft which Nelson had singled out as 
his partictilar opponent was the flagship of 
the Danish commander-in-chief. Commodore 
Fischer. This was a vessel named the Danne- 
brog, mounting sixty-two guns and carrying 
886 men. When within a cable's length (120 
fathoms) of her, the Elephant let go her anchor. 
Nelson wished to get still closer to his foe, but 
the pilots were afraid of the shoaling water, and 
when the lead indicated a depth of a quarter 
less five, they insisted upon bringing up. The 
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average distance at which the vessels engaged 
was 100 fathoms — terribly close quarters for 
such ordnance as the broadside metal of the 
liners. " I hope," Lord Nelson had written to 
Sir Edward Berry, in anticipating this fight, 
" we shall be able to get so close to our enemies 
that our shot cannot miss their object, and that 
we shall again give our enemies that hailstorm of 
bullets which is so emphatically described in the 
Naval Chronicle, and which gives our dear coun- 
try the dominion of the seas." 

For three hours the cannonade was sustained 
by each side with undiminished fury, and then 
the fire of the Danish began sensibly to slacken. 
Still the contest could not be said to have shown 
sjonptoms of taking a decisive turn. The J?tw- 
sell and Bellona were flying signals of distress, 
and the Agamemnon, which had also groimded, 
had hoisted flags indicating her incapacity. The 
London lay a long way off, and it has been sug- 
gested by James that Sir Hyde Parker's view 
of the progress of the fight might have been 
imperfect. This is more than probable, when 
we consider the dense clouds of smoke that must 
have rolled from the broadsides of the contend- 
ing ships. The Danes' fire was incessant and 
furious; nothing seemed yet to have been si- 
lenced, and the commander-in-chief, viewing the 
ceaseless spitting flames from every point of the 
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ponderous looming line of defence, began to 
grow apprehensive for the British vessels, and to 
fear that the fire was too hot even for Nelson. 
The notion of a retreat must have been cruellv 
mortifying to the fine-spirited old Briton; but 
his sense of honor was foremost in the motive 
which prompted him to fly a signal of recall. 
" He was aware," he said, " of the consequences 
to his own personal reputation; but it would be 
cowardly in him to leave Nelson to bear the 
whole shame of the failure, if shame it should 
be deemed." And so, according to Southey, 
with all imaginable reluctance. Sir Hyde 
Parker, at about one o'clock upon that memo- 
rable day, hoisted the signal for the action to 

How that order, delivered by the bunting of 
the London^ was received by Nelson is one of 
the immortal episodes of the hero's career. Dur- 
ing the course of the battle down to this time, 
the admiral had been pacing the quarter-deck 
of the Elephant He was clad in a blue coat, 
epaulettes of gold fringe, and a plain, small 
cocked-hat, whilst on his breast were several 
orders. Colonel Stewart, who was on board 
throughout the engagement, says "he was full 
of animation, and heroically fine in his observa- 
tions." He had just remarked to the colonel 
that the fight was a warm one, and that any 
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moment might be the last to either of them, and 
was adding, "But, mark yoli, I would not be 
elsewhere for thousands!" when the flag-lieu- 
tenant reported the order from the London, and 
asked whether he should repeat the signal. " No," 
replied Nelson; " merely acknowledge it." He 
then inquired if signal No. 16 was still flying — 
that being the order for " Close action." The 
lieutenant answered that it was. "Mind you 
keep it so," said Nelson, sternly, but with the 
stump of his amputated arm working as it was 
wont to do when the admiral was agitated. Then 
turning abruptly to Colonel Stewart: "Do you 
know," said he, "what's shown on board the 
commander-in-chief. No. 39?" The colonel 
inquired the piu-port of No. 89. " Why, to leave 
off action." A moment later he burst out: 
"Leave off action! Now damn me if I do!" 
Captain Foley stood near: Nelson turned towards 
him. " Foley," said he, " yoli know I have only 
one eye: I have a right to be blind sometimes." 
He levelled his telescope, and applying his blind 
eye, said: " I really do not see the signal." It 
was therefore merely acknowledged on board the 
Elephant, and not repeated, whilst on high, clear 
of the clouds of smoke, continued to stream the 
signal for " Close action." 

It is only fair to Sir Hyde Parker, in refer- 
^ence to this signal of recall, to quote the statement 
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of the Reverend Doctor Scott, who was chaplain 
on board the London. " It had been arranged," 
he affirms, in his account of the battle, " between 
the admirals (Parker and Nelson) that, should it 
appear that the ships which were engaged were 
suffering too severely, the signal for retreat 
should be made, to give Nelson the opportunity 
of retiring if he thought fit." 

The frigates and sloops of the British fleet, 
however, obeyed Sir Hyde Parker's signal and 
hauled off. They were suffering cruelly, and 
their services were all but worthless. The gal- 
lant Captain Riou in the Amazon , who had been 
woimded by a splinter in the head, sat upon a 
carronade encouraging his men. A volley from 
the Trekroner batteries killed his clerk and laid 
low a file of marines. So close was the frigate, 
that, in rounding, her stem beam grazed the 
fort. Springing up, Riou exclaimed: "What 
will Nelson think of us? Come, my boys, let us 
all die together! " Scarcely were the words off 
his lips when a roimd shot cut his body fairly 
in half. 

At about half -past one the fire of the Danes 
began seriously to slacken, and twenty minutes 
later it had ceased along nearly the whole of the 
line astern of the hulking Zealand. They had 
suffered frightfully: the carnage had been ter- 
rific, the destruction enormous. Several of the 
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lighter vessels had gone adrift owing to their 
cables having been shot through. Between the 
bulwarks the corpses lay strewn knee-deep, rein- 
forcements continually coming off from the shore 
to serve the guns. 

Several of the Danish ships had surrendered; 
but there was much diflBculty in taking pos- 
session of these prizes, partly on accoimt of 
the ceaseless fire from the batteries, and partly 
because of the shot discharged at the boats 
of the captors by the fresh drafts, who 
seemed not to heed that the vessels they rein- 
forced had already struck. Particularly was 
this the case with the Danish admiral's ship, the 
Dannebrog. She was on fire; her colors had 
been lowered; the commodore had struck his 
pennant and left her; and still men from the 
shore continued to swarm into her, firing at the 
boats sent by the British to take possession, in 
all defiance to the right and custom of warfare. 
Enraged by this obstinate resistance. Nelson 
again directed the batteries of the Elephant to 
open upon her, and another vessel joined in the 
attack. When the smoke from the two ships' 
broadsides had cleared away, the Dannebrog 
was perceived to be drifting before the wind, 
ablaze fore and aft, and her men flinging them- 
selves into the sea. 

At about half -past two, the battle having 
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taken a decided turn in favor of the British, 
Lord Nekon sent ashore his aide-de-camp, Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, with a flag of truce to the 
Crown Prince and the celebrated letter, hastily 
written by him upon the rudder-head of his ship 
addressed, " To the brothers of Enghshmen 
— the Danes." In this note he wrote: " Vice- 
Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to 
spare Denmark when she no longer resists. The 
line of defence which covered her shores has 
struck to the British flag; but, if the firing is 
continued on the part of Denmark, he must set 
on fire all the prizes that he has taken, without 
having the power of saving the men who have 
so nobly defended them. The brave Danes are 
the brothers, and should never be the enemies, of 
the English." 

Whilst Captain Thesiger was gone on shore 
with this letter, the destructive fire still kept up 
by the Monarch, Ganges, and Defiance silenced 
the fire of the Indosforethen, Holsteinj and the 
adjoining ships of the Danish line. The De- 
fence and BamiUies, from Sir Hyde Parker's 
division, which had heretofore been unengaged, 
were approaching, and things looked black for 
the Danes. But the great Trekroner battery, hav- 
ing had nothing but frigates and smaller craft to 
oppose it, was comparatively uninjured, and sfus- 
tained a hot, destructive fire. Fifteen hundred 
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men had been thrown into it from the shore, and 
it was considered too strong to cany by assault. 
It was deemed wise to withdraw the British ships 
from the dangerous intricate channel whilst the 
favorable wind gave them an opportunity of 
getting out, and signals were actually being 
made to that purpose when the Danish adjutant- 
general, Lindolm, came out, bearing a flag of 
truce, at sight of which the Trekroner and Crown 
batteries ceased fire; and the action, which had 
lasted for about five hours, during four of which 
it had been very fiercely contested, was brought 
to a close. 

The Crown Prince, whom Captain Thesiger 
found standing in a sally-port, inquired Nelson's 
motive in sending a flag of truce. The reply 
was: " Lord Nelson's object in sending on shore 
a flag of truce is humanity; he, therefore, con- 
sents that hostilities shall cease till Lord Nelson 
can take his prisoners out of the prizes, and he 
consents to land all the wounded Danes, and 
to burn or remove his prizes.'* Formidable prep- 
arations had been made on board the British ships 
to provide against the non-acceptance of the 
terms of the truce. As Captain Thesiger left 
Nelson's ship, 1,500 of the choicest boarders of 
the fleet entered fifty boats, under the conmiand 
of Colonel Stewart and Captain Fremantle. 
" The moment it should be known," says Clarke 
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and M'Arthur's Life of Nelson, " that the flag 
of truce had heen refused, the boats were to have 
pushed for the batteries, and the fire of every gun 
in the fleet would have covered their approach." 

Lindolm, on coming aboard the Elephant with 
his flag of truce, had been referred to Sir Hyde 
Parker; and about four o'clock in the afternoon 
of this eventful day. Nelson himself went on 
board the London. His own ship, along with 
several others of the division, in endeavoring to 
sail out of the narrow channel, had taken the 
ground, and remained stranded. Lord Nelson, 
it is recorded, was in depressed spirits, notwith- 
standing his brilliant success. He appeared to 
have been shocked by the explosion on board of 
the Dannebrog and the frightful slaughter of 
that five hours' conflict. " Well," was his remark, 
" I have fought contrary to orders, and may be 
hanged: never mind, let them." 

The Elephant floated again at about eight 
o'clock in the evening; but Nelson, in ignorance 
of this, remained for the night on board of the 
St. George. He returned at dawn on the 8d of 
April, and finding his own ship was afloat, he 
made a tour of inspection of the prizes that had 
been taken. One of the enemy's ships, the HoU 
steinj a Danish line-of -battle ship, which lay 
under the gims of the Trekroner batteries, re- 
fused to acknowledge herself capttired, although 
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in reality she had struck to the British. Her crew 
quibbled that they had never hauled down their 
colors. Two British captains had been on 
board to demand her, and both had been refused 
possession. Nelson entreated Sir Hyde Parker 
to send Captain Otway on this mission, and his 
request was complied with. As this gallant oflB- 
cer went alongside the HoUtein, he ordered his 
coxswain — a bold, impudent fellow — to go 
into the maintop and bring away the ship's pen- 
ant whilst he himself engaged the commander 
in conversation. The man executed this order, 
and returned to his plaxje in the gig with the 
color hidden in his bosom. Captain Otway's de- 
mand of surrender having been refused, he in- 
sisted that a ship which had struck her colors 
must be a prize, and it was agreed to refer the 
question to the Danish commodore, who was in 
the arsenal hard by. The commodore replied 
that the vessel had not struck her colors, adding 
that the pennant was still flying, and begged 
Captain Otway to look at it. The British ofiicer 
gravely replied that he did not see it, and the 
mortified Danes were compelled to concede the 
ship. Otway hastily cut her cables and towed 
her clear of the batteries. This anecdote is related 
by Captain Brenton. 

On the 4th of April Lord Nelson went on 
shore to visit the Prince of Denmark, accompa- 
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nied by a strong guard to assure his safety. Ne- 
gotiations began and continued until the 9th 
April, the British fleet meanwhile refitting, and 
preparing to bombard Copenhagen should hos- 
tilities be renewed. There was much hesitation 
on the part of the Danes, and they honestly 
avowed their fear of the Russians. Nelson an- 
swered that his reason in demanding a long armis- 
tice was in order to demolish the Russian fleet. 
There was a great deal of procrastination, and 
one of the members of the Commission, speaking 
in French, suggested the possibility of a renewal 
of hostilities. Nelson caught the words, and 
rounding upon the commissioner, cried: " Renew 
hostilities! Oh, certainly, we are ready in a mo- 
ment: ready to bombard this very night! " The 
commissioner hastily apologized. 

A banquet had been prepared in the Palace, 
to which Nelson was invited; and as he passed 
through the corridors and up the staircases, he 
noticed that most of the apartments had been 
denuded of their furniture, in anticipation of a 
bombardment. Glancing about him as he pro- 
ceeded. Nelson exclaimed to a friend, sufiiciently 
loud to be overheard, " Though I've only one 
eye, I see all this will burn very well." 

After this banquet Nelson and the Crown 
Prince were closeted together, and a fourteen 
weeks' armistice was agreed upon. The Danes 
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had no alternative: most of their defences had 
been taken or destroyed. Nearly all the floating 
hulks had been cannonaded into sieves. Colonel 
Stewart states that the ships would have been 
knocked to pieces in much less time than f our 
hours had Nelson's misgivings of the North 
Country pilots not prevented him from occupy- 
ing a much closer position. Admiral Fischer 
admitted the loss on the Danish side to be about 
1,800 men. The British had 235 men killed and 
688 woimded. 

The Danes had fought magnificently, but the 
valor of the seamen led by Nelson was ir- 
resistible. That memorable day teems with in- 
stances of pluck on both sides. One of these at 
least no narrative of the Battle of Copenhagen 
would be complete without. A lad of about 
seventeen named Welmoes had charge of a little 
floating battery — of six small cannon and 24 
men. He poled this raft from the shore right 
imder the very stem of the Elephant and began 
peppering the huge Uner with his little artillery. 
The marines of Nelson's ship poured on several 
volleys with terrible effect and twenty of the 
tiny band fell, killed or wounded. But their boy 
commander stood waist-deep amongst the corpses 
and refused to quit his post until the truce was 
proclaimed. Such gallantry was a sure appeal 
to Nelson, and at the banquet he requested the 
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Crown Prince to introduce him to young Wel- 
moes. Having embraced the lad he turned to the 
Prince — and remarked that such a hero should 
be made an admiral. " My lord," was the an- 
swer, " if I were to make all my brave oflBcers 
admirals, I should have no captains or lieuten- 
ants in my service." 

Three days after the conclusion of the armis- 
tice — on the 12th of April, Sir Hyde Parker 
sailed from Copenhagen. Nelson remained on 
the Baltic watching the Russian fleet, till the 
18th June, when he returned to England and 
was created a viscount for his services at the 
Battle of Copenhagen. 
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II 
With Abercromby in Egypt 

By COLONEL W. W. KNOLLYS 

IN 1800 the French were firmly established in 
Egypt, and the British Government, antici- 
pating designs on India, determined to send 
an expedition to the land of the Pharaohs. At 
the same time a force from India was to 
cooperate. The principal blow was, however, to 
^be dealt by an army under Sir Ralph Aber- 
•cromby, who had been sent to the Mediterranean 
|in 1800, and had proceeded, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to effect a landing at Cadiz, to 
Minorca with the intention of landing in Italy — 
a project which had been baffled by Napoleon's 
victory at Marengo. 

The object of the invasion, as has been said, 
was to arrest the apprehended danger of 
French designs on India, and it was ar- 
ranged that the Indian contingent should co- 
operate from the south. His army may be said 
to have been organized at Malta, whence it sailed 
on the 20th and 21st December, 1800, for Mar- 
morice, in Anatolia, on the coast of Asia Minor. 

While there, the ship which was carrying the 
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42d Highlanders was visited by a venerable white- 
bearded Turk, evidently a person of rank. On 
seeing the Highlanders in their kilts he biirst into 
tears, and to their astonishment addressed them 
in Gaelic. It seemed that he was a Campbell 
from Kintyre, and in early youth — according 
to the author of " Stewart's Highlanders," who 
was with the 42d as a captain on the occasion of 
the visit — when playing with a schoolfellow 
had accidentally killed him. According to an- 
other accoimt, the schoolfellow was converted into 
an adversary slain in a duel. Be that as it may, 
Campbell fled the country for fear of the law, 
and had about 1760 joined the Turkish army, in 
which he had risen to the position of general of 
artillery. 

During the stay in Marmorice the troops 
were practised in embarking and disembarking. 
Only a few horses having been obtained, and 
there being little hope of immediate effective co- 
operation on the part of the Turks, the expedition 
sailed for its destination in February, 1801. 

The total British strength was estimated at 
12,000 efiicient fighting men. 

The French numbered, according to Alison, 
26,520, distributed at diff^erent points — chiefly 
Alexandria and Cairo. The commander of 
the French army was Menou, who had married 
the rich daughter of the Master of the Baths at 
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Rosetta, embraced the Mohammedan faith, and 
assmned the name of Abdallah Jacques Fran9ois 
Menoti — singular conduct in one who, under 
Louis XVI., had been a baron and a marechal- 
de-camp. 

On the 1st March the British fleet anchored 
in the Bay of Aboukir, twelve and a half miles 
east of Alexandria. It was intended to disem- 
bark at once, but owing to bad weather the land- 
ing was not efi^ected till the 8th March. 

The preparations for resisting a landing were 
insufiicient and comparatively feeble. The total 
number of French troops in the Bay of Aboukir 
numbered only 2,000 men, including 200 drag- 
oons with twelve guns. These were formed on 
the top of a concave arc of sandhills about one 
mile in length, and rising in the centre to about 
fifty or sixty feet above the beach. The slope 
was very steep and the sand loose, so that the 
ascent was extremely difiicult. 

The arrangements for the landing were as fol- 
lows : — About 5,280 men were to be put on shore 
first, to be supported as soon as possible by 
another body of troops. The men were to be 
conveyed from the ships in boats of the Royal 
Navy and of the transports. The right flank of 
the boats was to be protected by the fire of a cut- 
ter and two gun-vessels, the left by that of a 
cutter, a schooner, and a gun-vessel. On each 
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flank ako were two armed launches. Two bomb- 
vessek and three other ships also assisted to cover 
the landing by their fire. Sir Sidney Smith was 
in charge of the launches carrying the field- 
artillery. 

The sea was as smooth as glass, and for a short 
time there was no sign of an enemy. Soon, how- 
ever, the castle of Aboukir (which from a prom- 
ontory on the British right was able to take the 
boats in flank) , and the field-pieces on the sand- 
hills, opened a heavy fire with shot and shell, and 
afterwards with grape, which dashed the spray 
into the boats ; the eff^ect was that of a violent hail- 
storm upon the water. Two boats were sunk, one 
of them carrying a part of the Coldstream 
[Guards, and most of those not slain by the frag- 
ments of the shell were drowned. The covering 
•fire of the British gun-vessels, launches, etc., pro- 
duced little damage to the enemy, and as the boats 
aproached the shore, to the shot, shell, and grape 
was added a destructive fire of musketry from 
the French infantry posted on the sand-hills. 
The boats, however, never faltered, and the 
beach was quickly reached. It had been arranged 
that they should all take the ground together, but 
the right wing reached the beach first; then came 
with a short interval the centre, and finally the 
left, which consisted of hired transport boats. 

As soon as the English got imder the fire 
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of the French artillery some of their infantry 
rushed down to the water's edge and bayoneted 
men in the act of landing. The four flank com- 
panies of the 40th, on the extreme right, are be- 
lieved to have been first on shore, the first, or 
among the first, of them being their commander, 
Colonel, afterwards General, Sir Brent- Spencer. 
" As he leaped on the beach a French soldier in- 
stantly ran out from behind the sand-hills, and, 
advancing to within a short distance from him, 
took a deliberate aim at Colonel Spencer, and 
seemingly deprived him of any chance of escape. 
The colonel, however, was not in the least dis- 
mayed, but inmiediately raised his cane, for he 
had not drawn his sword, and shaking it at the 
soldier, his eyes flashing ferociously at the same 
time, called out, ' Oh, you scoundrel 1 ' Spencer's 
extraordinary composure under such desperate 
circumstances seems to have paralyzed the 
Frenchman's intentions, for without firing he 
shouldered his musket with all possible expedi- 
tion, and darted off to his comrades behind the 
sand-hills." 

The French did what they could to prevent 
the British from landing, but after a struggle of 
about twenty minutes, the French were driven 
back everywhere. In fact, the action was vir- 
tually over. The French and the British, how- 
ever, kept up a desultory fire of artillery for 
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about an hour and a half. Sir Sidney Smith and 
the sailors having, with superhuman exertions, 
dragged up to the top of the sand-hills several 
field-pieces. A little after 11 a. m. the French 
fell back, and the British troops advanced to a 
position about three miles from the shore. The 
British lost 98 killed, 515 wounded, and 85 miss- 
ing, the latter having been, no doubt, drowned. 
The loss of the French was computed at 400 
killed and wounded, while eight guns and many 
horses were captured. By nightfall the whole of 
the British army was landed. 

The grolind which was the scene of subsequent 
operations was a narrow spit of land with the 
sea to the north and Lake Aboukir on the south; 
it is about a mile and a half broad and twelve 
miles long, Alexandria being on the western ex- 
tremity. Immediately after the battle some men- 
of-war boats entered Lake Aboukir by an open 
cut. This lake was of great value to the English, 
protecting her left flank and serving for the 
transport of stores. Thus a serious difiiculty was 
overcome, as they were almost destitute of trans- 
port animals. Sir Ralph Abercromby was at first 
anxious about the water-supply, but his fears were 
soon dispelled by Sir Sidney Smith, who pomted 
out to him that wherever date-trees grew water 
was to be found. Explorations were at once 
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made, and proved successful. The castle of Abou- 
kir on the right rear was blocked by the Queen's 
and the 26th Dragoons, who were dismounted. 

While the English troops were deploying on 
the 12th, the French descended from their posi- 
tion to attack them. The 90th, which were form- 
ing the advanced guard of the centre colunrn, 
were charged with impetuosity by the 26th Chas- 
seurs-a-Cheval. It is said that the 90th, as a light 
infantry corps, wore helmets, which fact induced 
the French to mistake them for dismounted 
cavalry. Hence they were attacked with great 
confidence. It is not expressly so stated, but it 
would appear that the 90th received their oppo- 
nents in line, meeting them with a steady fire 
which emptied many saddles. Some of the more 
daring of the Chasseurs persevered, however, 
charging right up to the regiment, but were 
quickly bayoneted. Colonel Hill on this day 
owed his life to his helmet, which resisted a bullet 
which would otherwise have penetrated his head. 
In the meUe Sir Ralph Abercromby, whose per- 
sonal intrepidity amounted to a fault, was sur- 
rounded, his horse was shot, and he was nearly 
captured, when he was rescued by a party of the 
90th. At about the same time the 92d High- 
landers were attacked by the 61st Demi brigade, 
named " The Invincibles," and were also exposed 
to the fire with grape of two field-pieces. Noth- 
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ing daunted, however, the gallant Highlanders 
sprang to meet them, and poured in so heavy and 
effective a fire that the 61st Demi brigade were 
forced to retire, abandoning the two guns. For 
their brilliant conduct on this occasion both the 
90th and 92d were authorized to bear " Man- 
dora " on their colors. 

On the 15th the English commenced to fortify 
their position, and on the 17th the Castle of 
Aboukir, having endured a verv severe bombard- 
ment, surrendered. 

On the 19th 500 Turks joined the army. On 
the 20th nothing occurred, but on the following 
day took place the battle of Alexandria, the most 
severe action of the campaign. 

The army was under arms, as usual, at 3 a. m. 
Half an hour later a musket-shot rang out in 
front of the left of the line. Several cannon- 
shot followed, and the French advancing tem- 
porarily obtained possession of a small fortifica- 
tion, occupied as a picket post. They were, how- 
ever, soon driven back, and a prof oimd stillness 
ensued. General Moore, who happened to be gen- 
eral of the day, had, on hearing the first shot, 
hurried to the left. He soon, however, became 
convinced that the real attack would be on the 
right, and he therefore galloped back through 
the dark, close, cloudy, and now silent night, to 
the reserve. Scarcely had he returned when 
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dhieers, followed by a roar of musketry, proved 
that his military instinct had not misled him. 

The 28th, which had been drawn upon the left 
of the redoubt, were ordered into it, and the left 
wing of the 42d, under Major Stirling, were 
directed to take up the ground left vacant by 
the 28th ; while the right wing, imder Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Stewart, remained 200 yards 
in rear. The French attacking the redoubt were 
received with so heavy a fire that they fell back 
precipitately to a hollow a little in the rear, but 
soon recommenced firing. In the meantime, tak- 
ing advantage of the darkness, which was so great 
that an object two yards off could not be dis- 
tinguished, a French column, consisting of the 
"Invincible Legion" and a six-pounder gun, 
advanced by a shallow valley intervening between 
the 42d and the Guards, and, wheeling to their 
left, were marching in profound silence between 
the parallel lines of the wings of the Highlanders. 

It was still pitch-dark, and the Frenchmen 
were further shrolided by the heavy smoke which 
himg about in the still night air. Their feet made 
no noise as they fell on the sand, and it is probable 
that they might in another two or three minutes 
have reached the ruins unperceived. But a sol- 
dier of the right English wing, blessed with 
exceptionally sharp sight, perceived them, and 
stepping out of the ranks said to his captain: 
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" I see a strong column of the enemy marching 
past in our front: I know them by their large 
hats and white frocks; tell the general, and 
allow us to charge them." The captain told him 
to go back to his place, that the thing was impos- 
sible, as Major Stirling, with the left wing of 
the regiment, was in the immediate front, at a 
distance of only 200 yards. " However, says his 
captain, " as the man still insisted on the accuracy 
of his statement, I ran out to the front, and soon 
perceived through the darkness a large moving 
body; and though I could not distinguish any 
particular object, the soimd of feet and the clank 
of arms convinced me of the soldier's correctness. 
In a few minutes Colonel Stewart and Major 
Stirling's wings charged the colimm in the ruins. 
'But it is proper to explain that it was only the 
rear rank of the left wing that faced about and 
charged to their rear; the front rank kept their 
ground to oppose the enemy in their immediate 
front." 

When the column saw that it was discovered 
it rushed towards the ruins. As the Frenchmen 
passed the so-called redoubt, which was open at 
the gorge, the rear rank of the 28th faced about 
and fired into them, the front rank of the regi- 
ment, unmoved, keeping up a fire on the enemy 
in their immediate front. Weakened in num- 
ber and in some confusion, the " Invincibles " 
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dashed onward to the ruins, chased by the fleet- 
footed Highlanders, and penetrated through the 
openings. The 58th and 40th, however, coolly 
faced abolit and fired into the French. When 
surrounded by foes and corpses the gallant sur- 
vivors — two hundred in number — surrendered. 
The standard was given up by the officer who 
bore it to Major Stirling, of the 42d, who handed 
it over to Sergeant Sinclair, with orders to re- 
main with the trophy by the captured six- 
pounder. Subsequently he was overthrown and 
stunned by some French cavalry. When he came 
to himself the standard was gone. Some time 
after, Lutz, a soldier of the Minorca regiment, 
came to Colonel Abercromby, and presenting him 
with the standard, said that he had taken it from 
a French ofiicer. 

As the French made a renewed attack on the 
left of the redoubt, Moore ordered the 42d out 
of the ruins to bar their progress. As the French 
drew close. Sir Ralph Abercromby, ever at the 
point of danger, rode up and called out: " My 
brave Highlanders, remember your country; 
remember your forefathers." Responsive to the 
appeal, the gallant Black Watch, with a true 
Highland rush, dashed at the foe and sent them 
back in disorder and hotly pursued. Moore, who 
had a keen vision, difi^ering in that respect from 
Abercromby, who was very short-sighted, saw 
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through the smoke and dust some fresh French 
columns drawn up on the plain, and three 
squadrons of cavalry about to charge through 
the intervals of the retreating infantry. Conse- 
quently, he ordered the regiment back to its old 
ground. Owing to the noise of the firing the 
order was only heard by some. Those companies 
who did hear it fell back, the others hesitated, and 
the next instant the French cavalry were upon 
them, with a fair prospect of success, for the ad- 
vanced companies of the 42d were broken and 
scattered. The men, however, stood firm, in 
groups, or even individually maintained a stout 
fight with the dragoons. The companies which 
had been withdrawn in time, and were in com- 
paratively regular formation, repulsed the cav- 
alry, some of whom galloped through intervals, 
and were almost all cut off. After penetrating 
the British line, some wheeling to the left were 
shot by the 28th, who faced to the rear. They 
were thrown into great disorder by their horses 
falling over the tents and holes for camp kettles, 
dug by the 28th. 

It must have been about this time that Sir 
Ralph Abercromby was nearly slain on the spot 
by a French dragoon. He had sent off all his 
staff with orders when some French cavalry 
reached the spot where he was watching the fight. 
Two of the number rode at the general, and were 
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about to cut him down, when the gallant vet- 
eran succeeded in wresting the sword from his 
adversary, who was immediately shot by a cor- 
poral of the 42d; the other, seeking to ride away, 
was bayoneted by a private of the same regi- 
ment. 

According to Sir Robert Wilson, he was im- 
horsed in the struggle, and it is probable that he 
was, for we read of him as having afterwards 
walked to the redolibt on the right of the Guards, 
and as continuing to walk about. It was only 
known that he was wounded by the sight of blood 
trickling down his leg, for he never mentioned the 
fact that a bullet had lodged in his hip-bone, 
though he complained of a contusion in the chest, 
caused by a blow from the sword which he had 
eventually wrenched from the French officer. 
When the battle was over he f oimd himself utterly 
spent, and after having his wound attended to by 
a surgeon of the Guards, he was carried on board 
ship. While being carried to the beach he asked 
what had been put under his head. His aide-de- 
camp replied, " Only a soldier's blanket." " Only 
a soldier's blanket 1'* was the rejoinder; "make 
haste, and return it to him at once." 

A little after the attack on the right the French 
assailed the GViards, driving in their skirmishers. 
Several companies, however, of the 3d Guards 
being thrown back, this manoeuvre was foiled, and 
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the steady fire of the brigade, coupled with the 
advance of Coote's brigade on the left, caused 
the French to retire. 

Scarcely had this first charge of cavalry by two 
regiments of dragoons failed than the second line 
of three regiments made another bid for success. 
There was a good deal of hand-to-hand fighting. 
According to Captain Walsh, the 42d opened 
and let the enemy's horsemen through, and then 
faced about and fired on them. The survivors 
strove to force their way back, but few succeeded, 
their commander. General Roize, falling about 
this time. At the end of the charge General 
Stewart's brigade came up on the left of the 42d. 
This was about 8.80 a. m., and till 9.80 a. m.^ 
when the battle virtually ceased, nothing but a 
combat of artillery and an interchange of musket- 
shots between the skirmishers took place on this 
part of the field. About 9.80 a. m., the French 
began to retreat, and by 10 a. m. all firing ceased. 

The brave and chivalrous Sir Sidney Smith 
was, as usual, to be found wherever the danger 
was greatest. In the heat of the action Major 
Hall, aide-de-camp to General Craddock, while 
carrying orders, had his horse killed imder him 
close to where Sir Sidney was watching the fight. 
Disengaging himself from his fallen steed, he 
went up to Sir Sidney and begged that ofiicer 
to hand over to him his orderly's horse. Sir Sid- 
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ney at once cx)nsented, and told the man to hand 
over his horse. While he was speaking a cannon- 
ball took off the dragoon's head, on which Sir 
Sidney calmly remarked, " This is destiny. The 
horse. Major Hall, is yours." 

A period of inactivity followed the battle, due, 
probably, to the wound of the commander-in- 
chief. The problem, moreover, was one that it 
was difficult to solve. Evidently the garrison of 
Alexandria would not soon surrender; their posi- 
tion was strong, and their resoiu^ces considerable. 
A French force, moreover, occupied Cairo, and 
the capture of that city would produce a great 
moral and material effect. The distance, how- 
ever, was great, and owing to the want of trans- 
port it would be necessary to advance on the capi- 
tal by the Nile. The cooperation of the Turkish 
army was needed, and it was not yet certain to 
what extent it might be depended on. The atti- 
tude of the Mamelukes had also to be taken into 
consideration. Finally, General Baird was ex- 
pected from India, and some regard to his move- 
ments had to be paid. At length, however. 
General Hutchinson, who had succeeded to the 
command of the army on the death of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby — who expired on board ship on the 
28th — decided on a plan of operations, the main 
feature of which was an advance by a portion of 
the army under his personal conmiand, while 
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maintaining the investment of Alexandria by the 
remainder, under General Coote. He was the 
more readily enabled to arrive at a determination 
because, on the 26th March, the Capitan Pasha 
with 6,000 Turks had disembarked in the Bay of 
Aboukir. 

The final outcome of this was that an assault 
on Cairo having been threatened, General Bel- 
liard on the 22d June sent an officer to propose 
a capitulation on terms. The negotiations came 
to an end on the 26th, and it was agreed that the 
garrison should surrender on the following con- 
ditions — that General Belliard and his troops, 
numbering upwards of 10,000 effective men, with 
fifty guns, were to retain their arms and personal 
property and be escorted to the coast. On arrival 
at the coast they were to be embarked on ships 
provided by the British and transported to 
France. By a secret article it was agreed that 
the French should give up their arms as soon 
as they were on board ship. By the embarkation 
return given to Belliard, it would appear that, 
exclusive of native auxiliaries and civil employ- 
ees, the total number amounted to 12,862. 

On the 15th July the march to the coast began, 
in the following order: A body of Turks, the 
British army, the French, the British cavalry, 
with some Mamelukes. On the 9th, 10th, and 
11th August, the British troops from Cairo 
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marched into camp before Alexandria, having 
arranged for the embarkation of Belliard and his 
men. This reinforcement was needed, for though 
Coote had been joined by several battalions and 
some drafts, sickness had reduced his force to 
3,200 men fit for duty. Now the army in front 
of Alexandria was raised to a strength of 16,000 
effective men. 

On the 16th, at nightfall, Coote* with the 
Guards, under Ludlow, J^ord Cavan's, and 
General Finch's brigades, a few field-pieces, 
and 100 of the 26th Dragoons — 4,000 men in 
all — were transported in boats by Lake Mareotis 
to the west of Alexandria. In order to cover the 
movement, on the morning of the 17th, Doyle 
with his brigade was ordered to carry the green 
hill on the French right, while Moore was directed 
to send some light troops to seize the knoll about 
a quarter of a mile in front of the French lines, 
in order to reconnoitre. Little opposition was 
made to Doyle, the French abandoning the open 
work on the green hill, the artillery on which had 
been previously removed. Moore having accom- 
plished his object, and the knoll being too far 
advanced to be maintained, returned to the British 
lines. 

About 7 A. M. the enemy made a furious sortie 
with 600 men, and attempted to recapture the 
green hill. The 30th, being somewhat scattered 
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to avoid the heavy cannonade, were taken by sur- 
prise, but rallied and charged, driving back the 
French, who suif ered some loss. 

Returning to Coote: he, seeing at daybreak 
that the French occupied a strong position about 
three miles to the west of Alexandria, left Finch 
to make a demonstration, whilst he himself went 
on a few miles further, where he disembarked, 
without meeting with any opposition, at a spot 
nine miles from Alexandria. The isthmus be- 
tween the sea and Lake Mareotis was about half 
a mile broad. On the night of the 17th-18th 
there was a causeless alarm in camp, with much 
shouting and confusion. Coote issued a severe 
animadversion, but a brigade order stated that 
his remarks did not apply to the Guards. On 
the 18th, batteries were begun against Fort 
Marabout, which was situated on a rocky islet 
guarding the western entrance to the harbor 
of Alexandria, and 150 yards from the shore. 
These were aided by the fire of some small 
Turkish and British ships and a body of sharp- 
shooters. On the 20th the tower fell, and on 
the 21st the conmiandant surrendered, with ten 
guns. The garrison had originally consisted of 
200 men, of whom fourteen were killed. The 
British loss was nil. 

On the 18th the army advanced about one and 
a half miles towards Alexandria. On the 22d the 
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army advanced some four or five miles mider a 
heavy camionade, which caused a loss of sixty 
kiUed and wounded. The French sufi'ered 
heavily, and abandoned a strong fortified posi- 
tion, with several guns, their camp, and baggage. 
On the 23d, Coote was reinforced by a brigade 
under Colonel Spencer. The enemy threw many 
shells into the British camp, causing, however, but 
few casualties. Soon after dark on the 24ith the 
20th, 54th, and a detachment of the 26th Drag- 
oons proceeded to drive in the French outposts. 
The British used only the bayonet, and were com- 
pletely successful after a struggle of about three- 
quarters of an hour. About 11 p. m. the French 
made a determined counter-attack, but after an- 
other three-quarters of an hour's fighting were 
again driven back, their loss on both occasions 
being heavy, seventy Frenchmen having been cap- 
tured and thirty bayoneted, besides the casualties 
caused by the handful of British cavalry. It was 
in one of these actions that a most singular event 
occurred. Coote was advancing with a company 
of the Guards when a discharge of grape smote 
them, taking oif several hats but hurting no one. 
On another occasion a detachment of the 26th 
Light Dragoons was ordered to charge a halted 
body of French cavalry. The latter retired slowly 
on a battalion of infantry, who were not per- 
ceived by the 26th till they were within thirty 
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yards. The French then fired a volley which, 
marvellous to relate, hit neither man nor horse. 

Coote on the 23d had opened a fire from three 
24i-pounders and five mortars, and the French 
had retaliated with a heavy artillery fire. The 
crisis was evidently at hand, and in order to cre- 
ate a diversion for Coote, the troops in the east, 
and the British batteries on that side, opened 
fire; in the evening an aide-de-camp of Menou 
came in under a flag of truce with a proposal for 
an armistice preparatory to capitulation. After 
some disputing and a prolongation of the armis- 
tice, the capitulation was signed on the terms 
that the French army was to be transported to 
France, with ten gims and private property. 

The embarkation return of General Menou was 
11,780, exchisive of 350 sick to be left behind. 
The British force in front of Alexandria at that 
time was about 16,000 men. When General 
Menou signed the capitulation he wrote his name, 
" Abdallah Ali y Menou." Turning to General 
Hope, he said, referring to his signature, that 
he had tried most religions but found the Mo- 
hammedan the best. After the capitulation, he 
entertained the generals at dinner, horse-flesh be- 
ing one of the dishes. This may have been done 
for efi^ect, but there is no doubt the French had 
been reduced to great straits for animal food, 
though they had plenty of rice left. 
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Two Incidents in the Barbary 
States' War 

I. THE " CUTTING OUT " OF THE PHHiADELPHIA 

From " The Life of Stephen Decatur y* by A. S. Mackenzie^ in 
Jared Sparks* Library of American Biography. 

AFTER a pleasant passage, the two ves- 
sels arrived in sight of Tripoli, on the 
7th of February, 1804, and every prep- 
aration was made to execute the contemplated 
service the same night, when one of those heavy 
gales, so conmion in winter in the neighborhood 
of Tripoli, came on to blow, and the vessels were 
obliged to stand out to sea, in order to gain an 
ofSng, and avoid being seen. 

The situation of Decatur and his followers, on 
board the Intrepid, was most uncomfortable. 
She had not space for berths for one-third of 
her officers and crew. She labored so much, that 
there seemed even a danger of her f oimdering, 
and the provisions, which had been hastily put on 
board of her at the moment of departure, proved 
to be both unwholesome and scanty. During five 
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or six days, the little vessel was tossed about al- 
most at the mercy of the winds and waves. With 
the physical energies of his followers somewhat 
impaired by their suiFerings, but with spirits un- 
abated, Decatur came again in sight of Tripoli in 
the afternoon of the 16th of Febrtiary. 

In order to form a just estimate of the hazard 
of Decatur's proposed attack, it should be pre- 
mised that the Philadelphia had forty guns 
mounted. These were double-shotted, and kept 
ready for firing. A full complement of men to 
serve her batteries was kept constantly on board 
of her. She was moored within half a gun-shot of 
the Bashaw's Castle, and the Molehead and 
Crown Batteries, and within effective range of 
ten other batteries, the whole mounting together 
one hundred and fifteen guns of heavy calibre. 
Three Tripolitan cruisers, mounting together 
twenty-six guns, two galleys, and nineteen gun- 
boats, lay between her and the shore, at distances 
from her of from two to three cables' length. All 
these vessels were in like manner fully manned 
and kept ready for attack. Such were the for- 
midable defences which protected the Philadel- 
phia, when Decatur with his little ketch of sixty 
tons, mounting four small guns, and having a 
crew of seventy-five souls, undertook her capture 
and destruction. 

The plan of Conmaodore Preble, as exhibited 
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in his orders to Decatur, had contemplated that 
the boats of the Siren should accompany the 
Intrepidf and take part in the expedition. But 
the Siren had purposely kept at a distance from 
the Intrepid during the day, to avoid being seen 
from Tripoli. The wind, which was light from 
north-northwest, was still lighter in the offing, 
which prevented the Siren from closing up so 
early after nightfall as Lieutenant Stewart de- 
sired. At seven o'clock Decatur entered between 
the reef and shoal which form the mouth of the 
harbor. The boats of the Siren had not yet 
joined him; and, indeed, the hotir agreed on for 
the attack, which was ten o'clock, had not yet 
arrived. 

Still, Decatur had had so much experience of 
the uncertainty of the weather on this coast, that 
he determined not to let the present favorable 
moment pass unimproved. Assigning again to 
each oflScer his special service and station, to 
board with him, to defend the different decks 
when the frigate should be carried, to fire her in 
various directions, to guard the ketch and pre- 
serve the means of retreat for his followers when 
the service should be effected, and addressing to 
all a last word of appeal in behalf of their 
country, which they were about to serve and 
honor, of their brother ofiicers and seamen in 
captivity, whom they would at once avenge and 
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bring nearer to the day of liberation, Decatur 
steered boldly onward towards the Philadelphia^ 
which now began to loom forth amid the ob- 
scurity of less and remoter objects, aided by the 
faint illumination of a crescent moon. 

It had been intended to reach the Philadelphia 
by the most direct passage at the western entrance 
of the harbor, between New Fort on the Mole and 
the rocks and shoals of Seteef, where there was 
ordinarily sufficient water for a vessel of the In- 
trepid' 8 draught. But on approaching this en- 
trance, the surf was found breaking entirely 
across it from the sea, occasioned by the late gales. 
It became necessary to haul up and make a con- 
siderable circuit, in order to enter the harbor by 
the main channel lying to the east of Shinel. 

By nine o'clock the air, which had been grad- 
ually shifting from northwest to northeast since 
they got under way, had become very light, and 
the progress of the Intrepid was scarcely per- 
ceptible. Still she stole slowly onward towards 
her huge foe. A litlle before half -past nine, they 
were within two hundred yards of the Philadel- 
phia, which, tending to the northeast breeze, lay 
with her head nearly seaward. It was Decatur's 
intention to run under her bows, and board over 
the forecastle. Decatur stood by the helm with 
the pilot, and a man who understood the Italian, 
to interpret. Two or three of the officers, to repr^^ 
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sent the crew, were alone visible about the decks; 
the rest lay hidden under the bulwarks. 

It had now fallen entirely calm, and the In- 
trepid became stationary within a hundred yards 
of the Philadelphia. Soon after, a light land 
breeze from the southeast, taking the Intrepid 
aback and canting the Philadelphiaj by whose 
bulk the Intrepid was in a great measure be- 
calmed, brought the two vessels nearly parallel 
to each other at the distance of little more than 
twenty yards, their heads in the same direction, 
and the Intrepid abreast of the larboard gang- 
way of the Philadelphia. The moon, which still 
lingered above the horizon, enabled Decatur to 
see ten or twelve of the crew looking over her 
hammock rail. Decatur was now hailed from 
the Philadelphia, and ordered to keep off. The 
pilot, Catalano, as previously instructed by 
Decatur, promptly answered that they had lost 
their anchors in the late gale under Cape Mesu- 
rado. He asked to be permitted to run a warp 
to the frigate, and ride by her tmtil anchors could 
be obtained from the shore. 

The Tripolitan captain, recognized by Cata- 
lano to be the interlocutor, asked what brig that 
was in the offing; for, notwithstanding their pre- 
cautions, the Siren had been seen. Catalano, with 
great tact, replied that it was the Transfer , a 
former British man-of-war, which had been pur-» 
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chased for the Tripolitans at Malta, and whose 
arrival at Tripoli was anxiously expected. 

During this conversation, the Intrepid' 8 boat, 
which lay ready with a rope led from the bow of 
their vessel, shoved off; and, pulling to the fore 
chains of the Philadelphia, made the end fast to 
one of the ring-bolts of her fore chains. A boat 
from the Philadelphia brought a rope from the 
after part of the ship, and passed it into the 
Intrepid' 8 boat, which returned with it on board. 
A few of the crew began to haul on the lines, and 
the Intrepid was drawn gradually towards the 
Philadelphia. Some distrust was now awakened 
among the Tripolitans in the boat which had 
brought the line. They raised the cry of " Ameri- 
canos,"' and it was repeated in terror throughout 
the ship. The Intrepid was repeatedly ordered 
off, and Decatur observed them taking the tom- 
pions out of the guns in readiness to fire. The 
surprise was not therefore perfect; the alarm had 
been given, the real country, character, and inten- 
tions of the visitors recognized, and the struggle 
seemed likely to prove sanguinary. 

As the vessels came into contact, Decatur 
sprang at the main chains of the Philadelphia, 
calling out, " Board."" He clambered over the 
channels and rail, and reached the enemy's deck, 
being preceded an instant by Midshipman 
Charles Morris, and followed in the next by Mid- 
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shipman Laws; and quickly, in succession, as 
they could find space to ascend through the gang- 
way, the ports, and over the rail, by all of the 
officers and crew, to the number of sixty, the re- 
mainder having been detailed to guard the ketch. 
Whilst they were mustering upon the quarter- 
deck, the crew of the Philadelphia had also got 
up from below, and collected in a confused mass 
on the forecastle and in the gangways. Deca- 
tur waited in silence until his followers had col- 
lected around him, when, forming a front with 
his men across the deck, and placing himself at 
their head, he rushed, sword in hand, upon the 
Tripohtans. There was a contest, but, as De- 
catur reported, " a short one." The resistance 
was soon overcome. Crowded together, and 
trampling upon each other in the disorderly at- 
tempt to escape, the Tripolitans were either cut 
down or driven overboard, until not an enemy 
remained on the spar deck. 

The American officers and men, now separat- 
ing according to their stations, quickly overcame 
all resistance below, cutting down or driving 
overboard whomsoever they encountered. Many 
of the Tripolitans escaped in a boat which lay 
alongside; some may have reached the neighbor- 
ing cruisers and gunboats; many found a 
watery grave. Five minutes sufficed to clear the 
ship of every enemy. At the end of that time, 
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or a very little later, Decatur found himself on 
the quarter-deck of the Philadelphia^ in full pos- 
session of that ship, and destined to be her last, 
as his father had been her first, commander. 

That Decatur may have felt a wish, at this 
moment, to prolong the period of his conmiand, 
and bear away the Philadelphia to fight the 
future battles of his country, and remain an 
enduring trophy of his valor, presented a second 
time to the republic by the heroism of one Phila-* 
delphian, as she had first been by the patriotic 
generosity of many, we can well believe. But the 
Philadelphia was dismantled, her bowsprit and 
foremast gone; the mouth of the harbor was 
intricate and difiicult of egress for so large a 
ship; there was no wind, and no force of men or 
boats to tow her to sea. The eif orts to attain 
this object would have withdrawn the force of 
the little band from the defence of the vessel, 
and might have rendered her recapture possible. 
The orders of Preble, conceived in a wise appre- 
ciation of all the difficulties to be overcome, were 
positive that she should be burned. The moral 
efi'ect on Americans and on the enemy would be 
the same, whether she were carried away or de- 
stroyed. With natural regret, perhaps, yet with 
promptitude, Decatur gave the fatal order for 
the combustibles to be passed up from the ketch, 
and for the various parties to distribute them- 
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selves according to their stations, and fire the ship 
in the gun-room berths, around the magazine 
scuttle, in the cockpit, the berth-deck rooms, and 
the forward storerooms, as prescribed by Preble. 

Whilst the various parties hastened to perform 
this service with precision and dispatch, Deca- 
tur had an opportunity to glance at the scene 
aro'und the ship. Though he had obeyed Preble's 
emphatic injunction, " in order to prevent alarm, 
to carry all by the sword," yet, as Decatur ob- 
serves, in his official report, " the noise occasioned 
by boarding and contending for possession, al- 
though no firearms were used, gave a general 
alarm on shore, and on board their cruisers, which 
lay about a cable and a half's length from us; 
and many boats, filled with men, lay around, but 
from which we received no annoyance." 

These inactive spectators in the boats and 
cruisers were probably paralyzed by the sudden- 
ness of the achievement, the clash of arms, the 
shrieks of the wounded and drowning; or per- 
haps they were waiting to concert their meas- 
ures, and watch an opportunity to attack with 
advantage. But none such occurred. The parties 
detailed to fire the ship had performed that duty 
simliltaneously, and so quickly, that they were 
soon driven from below by the smoke and fumes 
of conflagration. Soon the sharp crackling of the 
flames gave sure indication that the destroying 
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element had in turn assumed its mastery over the 
devoted vessel, to give way to no new conqueror. 
Clouds of smoke and flashes of flame began to 
issue from the ports and mount the hatdiways. 
Decatur now ordered his followers to return to 
the Intrepid. They descended quickly, yet with- 
out confusion, and without accident, accompa- 
nied by a wounded Tripolitan, whom humanity 
forbade them to abandon to the horrible fate, 
which probably awaited many of his comrades 
concealed in the recesses of the vessel. 

When aU were safely assembled on the deck of 
the Intrepid (for so admirably had the service 
been executed, that not a man was missing, and 
only one slightly wounded), Decatur gave the 
order to cut the fasts and shove ofi*. The neces- 
sity for prompt obedience and exertion was 
urgent. The flames had now gained the lower 
rigging, and ascended to the tops; they darted 
furiously from the ports, flashing from the quar- 
ter gallery roimd the mizzen of the Intrepid^ as 
her stem dropped clear of the ship. To estimate 
the perils of their position, it must be borne in 
mind that the fire had been communicated by 
those fearless men to the near neighborhood 
of both magazines of the Philadelphia. The 
Intrepid herself was a fire ship, having been sup- 
plied with combustibles, a mass of which, ready 
to be converted into the means of destroying 
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other vessels of the enemy, if the opportunity 
should offer, lay in barrels on her quarter-deck, 
covered only with a tarpaulin. 

With destruction thus encompassing them 
within and without, Decatur and his brave fol- 
lowers were unmoved. Calmly they put forth the 
necessary exertion, breasted the Intrepid off with 
spars, and, pressing on their sweeps, caused her 
slowly to withdraw from the vicinity of the burn- 
ing mass. A gentle breeze from the land came 
auspiciously at the same moment, and wafted the 
Intrepid beyond the reach of the flames, bearing 
with it, however, a shower of burning embers, 
fraught with danger to a vessel laden with com- 
bustibles, had not discipline, order, and calm self- 
possession been at hand for her protection. Soon 
this peril was also left behind, and Decatur and 
his followers were at a sufiicient distance to con- 
template securely the spectacle, which the Phila- 
delphia presented. Hull, spars, and rigging, 
were now enveloped in flames. As the metal of 
her guns became heated, they were discharged in 
succession from both sides, serving as a brilliant 
salvo in honor of the victory, and not harmless 
for the Tripolitans, as her starboard battery was 
firing directly into the town. 

The town itself, the castles, the minarets of the 
mosques, and the shipping in the harbor were 
all brought into distinct view by the splendor of 
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the conflagration. It served also to reveal to the 
enemy the cause of their disaster in the little 
Intrepid, as she slowly withdrew from the har- 
bor. The shot of the shipping and castles fell 
thickly around her, throwing up columns of 
spray, which the brilliant light converted into a 
new ornament of the scene. Only one shot took 
effect, and that passed through her top-gallant 
sail. Three hearty American cheers were now 
given in mingled triumph and derision. Soon 
after, the boats of the Siren joined company, and 
assisted in towing the Intrepid out of the har- 
bor. The cables of the Philadelphia having 
burned off, she drifted on the rocks near the 
western entrance of the harbor; and then the 
whole spectacle, so full of moral sublimity, con- 
sidering the means by which it had been effected, 
and of material grandeur, had its appropriate 
termination in the final catastrophe of her explo- 
sion. 

Nor were the little band of heroes on board 
the Intrepid the only exulting spectators of this 
scene. Lieutenant Stewart and his companions 
on board the Siren, watching with intense inter- 
est, beheld in the conflagration a pledge of De- 
catur's success; and Captain Bainbridge, with 
his fellow-captives in the dungeons of Tripoli, 
saw in it a motive of national exultation, and an 
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earnest that a spirit was at work to hasten the day 
of their liberation. 

Not long after the Intrepid had reached the 
open bay, and cast anchor near the Siren j a heavy 
gale commenced blowing, so as to make it difficult 
for her to weigh and clear the land. This circum- 
stance shows how judiciously Decatur decided 
to precipitate his movements, whilst the weather 
continued favorable. 

The Intrepid, being clear of the harbor, found 
the wind favorable for Syracuse, and bore away 
at once, in company with the Siren, for that port, 
where she arrived on the morning of the 18th of 
February, after an absence of fifteen days, which 
must have occasioned no little anxiety to Commo- 
dore Preble, and the officers and men who re- 
mained at Syracuse, to be exchanged for raptur- 
ous congratulations when they saw their friends 
return triumphant, and with undiminished num- 
bers. 

II. THE LAST ATTACK ON TRIPOLI 

As the season for bad weather was fast ap- 
proaching, when the Bashaw would find in 
the dangers of his coast his best protection, 
and as many vessels of the squadron had been 
five months on this inhospitable coast without 
relief or relaxation. Commodore Preble, find- 
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ing, on the 18th of August, 1804, that Commo- 
dore Barron had not arrived, detennined to make 
a night attack with the force at his disposal. He 
sent Captains Decatur and Chauncey, in two 
small boats, to reconnoitre the harbor and ob- 
serve the exact arrangement of the enemy's flotilla 
during the night, as they were in the habit of 
changing their positions. The ofiicers returned 
at midnight, and reported that the flotilla was 
moored in a line abreast from the mole to the 
Bashaw's castle, with the vessels' heads to the 
eastward, for the defence of the inner harbor. 
At daylight the wind came on to blow freshly 
in to the harbor, bringing in a heavy sea, which 
compelled the squadron to weigh and get an 
ofiing. 

It was only on the 24th that the wind and 
weather again became favorable for an attack. 
The squadron anchored in the evening near the 
town, and the bomb vessels and gunboats, under 
Decatur, were sent in at midnight to bombard and 
cannonade the town. They opened their fire at 
two in the morning, and continued it imtil day- 
light, causing considerable injury to the town, 
and spreading a panic among the garrison and 
inhabitants. 

The weather again became unfavorable, and 
continued so imtil the 28th, when Preble deter- 
mined on another night attack, with the gun- 
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boats covered by the brigs and schooners of the 
squadron. The bombards were too much shat- 
tered to participate in this attack. At three 
o'clock in the morning, the gunboats, in two divi- 
sions, imder Decatur and Somers, were brought 
to anchor, with springs on their cables, within 
pistol-shot of the rocks, and opened a destructive 
cannonade on the shipping, town, batteries, and 
Bashaw's Castle. The brigs and schooners of 
the squadron kept under way, just without the 
line of gunboats, to cover and support them. So 
soon as returning daylight made it even moder- 
ately safe for the Constitution to venture among 
the perils of the neighborhood of the shore, this 
vessel stood in to cover the gtmboats, and partici- 
pate in the attack. At half -past five, the Consti- 
tution was within two cables' length of the rocks, 
when she conmienced a heavy fire on thirteen of 
the enemy's gunboats and galleys, which were 
in close action with ours. One of the enemy's 
gunboats was instantly sunk, and two ran on 
shore to avoid sinking. The remainder retreated. 
Signal was now made for our gunboats to 
retire from action, in tow of the brigs and 
schooners. They had been engaged two hours 
and a half, and had fired upwards of four him- 
dred roimd shots with good effect. The Consti- 
tution continued to run into the harbor, until 
within musket-shot of the Crown and Mole bat- 
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teries; when she hove to, and fired more than 
three hundred round shot, besides grape and can- 
ister, into the town. Bashaw's Castle, and bat- 
teries, silencing the castle and two of the bat- 
teries for some time. At a quarter past six, the 
gunboats being all in tow, and out of gun-shot, 
Commodore Preble hauled off in the Constitu- 
tion, after she had lain in close action imder the 
batteries three-quarters of an hour. 

By this attack, several vessels were sunk or 
damaged in the moles, three gunboats sunk or 
disabled, the town and batteries much injured, 
and many of the enemy killed and woimded. Its 
occurrence in the night and eariy morning added 
to the terror of the Tripolitans by showing them 
that even the season of darkness and repose fur- 
nished no protection from their intrepid and in- 
defatigable enemies. 

On the 3d of September, the wind being again 
easterly, and favorable both to approach and haul 
off from the town, preparations were made for 
another attack. The bomb vessels, having been 
repaired, were again in order for service. At 
half -past two in the afternoon, Tripoli being two 
and a half miles off, signal was made for the 
bomb and gunboats to cast off their tow-lines, and 
advance to the attack. On this occasion, the 
enemy's galleys and gunboats were under way 
in the eastern part of the harbor, which Commo- 
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dore Preble considered a judicious movement on 
their part, as it prevented our boats from going 
down to attack the town, without leaving the 
enemy's flotilla in their rear and to windward. 
Under these circumstances, the commodore or- 
dered the bombards to run down and anchor be- 
fore the town, and fire their mortars, whilst the 
gunboats kept their wind and engaged those of 
the enemy. 

The bombs having gained their stations and 
commenced throwing shells at half -past three, 
our gunboats, led in their usual gallant manner 
by Decatur and Somers, made a dash at those 
of the enemy. After sustaining and briskly re- 
turning our fire for a short time, they broke their 
line as our boats came within musket-shot, and 
retreated within the rocks, under cover of their 
batteries, apprehensive, probably, of a repetition 
of the hand to hand engagement, in which, with 
all their reputed skill in this mode of warfare, 
they had f oimd themselves unequal to cope with 
the Americans. Our boats, covered by the brigs 
and schooners, pursued them to the edge of the 
reef, with whose channels our oflScers were unac- 
quainted. One division of the boats now kept the 
enemy's flotilla in check, whilst the other attacked 
Fort English. The bomb vessels, which were 
throwing shells briskly into the town, were now 
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exposed to the fire of all the neighbormg batter- 
ies, and in imminent danger of being sunk. 

To prevent this catastrophe, Commodore 
Preble now ran the Constitution between them 
and the enemy, and hove to within reach of grape, 
in a position where seventy of the enemy's heavy 
cannon bore upon him. Whilst the bombards 
now threw their shells over the Constitution from 
a place of security, she discharged eleven broad- 
sides in rapid succession into the town, batteries, 
and Bashaw's Castle, entirely silencing one of 
their batteries, and causing dreadful carnage 
everywhere. The Constitution, also, was much 
cut up in her sails and rigging. At half- 
past four, the wind began to draw into the har- 
bor and freshen. Commodore Preble immedi- 
iately made the signal for the bombs and gun- 
boats to withdraw in tow of the brigs and 
schooners. The bombs had thrown fifty shells into 
the town with good effect; the gunboats had 
fired four himdred round shot, besides grape and 
canister; and the brigs and schooners, being near 
enough to use even their light carronades with 
effect, did considerable execution. One of the 
bombards had shattered her mortar bed, and was 
so near sinking as to be saved with difiiculty. 

The season at which active operations could be 
prosecuted on this inhospitable coast being nearly 

over, Conmiodore Preble determined to close his 
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brilliant series of attacks by sending a fire ship, 
or infernal, into the harbor of Tripoli, to destroy 
the shipping and shatter the Bashaw's Castle and 
town. The Intrepid was selected for this pur- 
pose. One hundred barrels of powder and one 
hundred and fifty fixed shells were stowed on 
board of her. The fusees leading to the maga- 
zine were calculated to bum a quarter of an hour, 
to give time to those who conducted the vessel to 
reach a place of safety after lighting them. In 
another part of the vessel, a mass of splinters and 
combustibles was collected, to be lighted at the 
same time as the fusees, and which, by making a 
quick and vivid blaze, was intended to deter the 
enemy from attempting to board her, ere she had 
gained the destined point of explosion. 

Decatur's early and attached friend, the chiv- 
alrous Somers, having volunteered for this ser- 
vice, was appointed to the conmiand, assisted by 
Lieutenants Wadsworth and Israel, and ten sea- 
men, all of whom had volunteered for the service. 
Two of the fastest rowing boats of the squadron 
were appointed to accompany the Intrepid, and 
bring back her crew. At eight o'clock in the 
evening of the 4th of September, the Intrepid 
got under sail, and stood into the harbor of 
Tripoli with a land breeze from the eastward. 
The Argus, Vixen, and Nautilus convoyed her as 
far as the rocks, and hovered in that neighbor- 
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hood, to watch the sequel of the enterprise, and 
pick up the boats on their return from their 
adventure. 

This was a service in itself surrounded with 
peril. But the anxious interest of the spectators 
was the more intensely excited from knowing the 
fixed determination not to be captured, with which 
Somers and his companions had set out on an 
enterprise in itself so full of hazard. They had 
indulged the confident hope of entering the har- 
bor unperceived by the enemy, but had declared, 
if the enemy should board them before they 
reached their destined point in the midst of the 
shipping and batteries, in such force as to leave 
them no hope of making good their retreat, they 
would apply a match to the magazine, and blow 
themselves and their enemies up together; being 
determined, as there was no exchange of prison- 
ers, that their country should never pay ransom 
for them, nor they be the means of furnishing 
the enemy with a supply of powder, which he 
greatly needed. 

From their position off the entrance of the 
harbor, the ofiicers and crew of the Argus, Vixen j 
and Nautilus watched the progress of the In- 
trepid, and the gallant band that conducted her, 
with great anxiety. It was soon obvious that she 
had been discovered by the enemy, by a cannon- 
ade being opened on her from the nearest batter- 
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ies. Soon after, the whole scene was lighted up 
for a moment with noonday hrilliancy; earth, 
sea, and heaven were shaken with the terrors of 
the explosion; the hull, spars, and rigging of the 
Intrepid were thrown into the air, and the burst- 
ing shells, as they fell thick on every side, mingled 
their reports with the shrieks of the terrified Tri- 
politans. In a moment, darkness and silence re- 
sumed their mastery over the scene, affording 
to the anxious watchers no dew to the fate of 
their companions. The fact of the explosion hav- 
ing occurred before the vessel had reached her 
destination, without being preceded by the con- 
certed lighting of the fire, which was to serve 
at once as a terror to the Tripolitans, and to our 
countrymen as a signal that thus far all had gone 
well, gave reason to apprehend the worst. Still, 
while any uncertainty remained, those who, a few 
minutes before, had parted from their adventur- 
ous comrades in health, and in the expectation of 
glorious success, could not bring themselves to 
believe that they were so suddenly numbered with 
the dead. 

Throughout the night, every ear and eye was 
painfully on the alert to catch some tidings of 
the missing. Officers and crews hung over the 
hammock cloths, intently looking towards the 
scene of disaster. Some, suspending themselves 
from the sides of the vessels, with lanterns level 
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'with the water, hoped that their glancing rays 
would sooner reveal the object of their earnest 
search. In darkness and silence, the senses of the 
eager watcher are easily deceived. Those who 
watched on this occasion often imagined that they 
saw the dark forms of coming boats, and glanc- 
ing oars, or heard their distant jar in the row- 
lock. 

But morning came without the adventurers, 
and all hope for their safety was converted into 
despair. One of the largest of the enemy's gun- 
boats had disappeared, and three others were seen 
much shattered, which the enemy was hauling 
on shore. From this circimistance Commodore 
Preble was led to the belief that these boats had 
been detached as an advance guard from the 
enemy's flotilla to intercept the Intrepid^ and that 
the missing boat had suddenly boarded her, with- 
out suspecting her to be a fire ship; when the 
heroic Somers and his followers, seeing the other 
boats around him, and no prospect of executing 
their project and escaping, resolved to prefer 
death, with the destruction of many of the enemy, 
to captivity, coupled with the consequence of 
placing him in possession of a valuable prize; 
and, determining to perish for their country, since 
that was the only service they could now render 
her, putting a match to the magazine, gloriously 
terminated their existence. 
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IV 

Napoleon at Austerlitz 

By C. STEIN 

ON the 21st of November, 1805, a striking 
and warlike cavalcade was traversing 
at a slow pace a wide and elevated 
plateau in Moravia. In front, on a gray barb, 
rode a short, sallow-faced man with dark hair 
and a quick, eager glance, whose notice nothing 
seemed to escape. His dress was covered by a 
gray overcoat, which met a pair of long riding- 
boots, and on his head was a low, weather-stained 
cocked hat. He was followed by a crowd of offi- 
cers, evidently of high rank, for their uniforms, 
saddle-cloths, and plumed hats were heavily laced, 
and they had the bold, dignified bearing of lead- 
ers of men. In front and in the flanks of the 
party were scattered watchful vedettes, and be- 
hind followed a strong squadron of picked cav- 
alry in dark green dolmans with furred pelisses 
slung over their shoulders, and huge fur caps 
surmounted by tall red pltimes. 

The leading horseman rode in silence over the 
plateau, first to one point then to another, exam- 
ining with anxious care every feature of the 
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ground. He marked carefully the little village 
from which the expanse took its name, and the 
steep declivity which sloped to a muddy stream 
below. No one addressed him, for he was a 
man whose train of thought was not to be lightly 
interrupted. Suddenly, at length, he drew rein, 
and, turning to the body of officers, said: " Gen- 
tlemen, examine this ground carefully. It will 
be a field of battle, upon which you will all have 
a part to play." The speaker was Napoleon. 
His hearers were his generals and staff. He had 
been reconnoitring, surrounded and guarded by 
his devoted Chasseurs of the Guard, the plateau 
of Pratzen, the main part of the arena where was 
to be fought in a few days the mighty conflict of 
Austerlitz. 

Napoleon's headquarters were then at Brunn. 
The French host, then for the first time called 
the " Grand Army," had, at the command of its 
great chief, in the beginning of September broken 
up the camps long occupied on the coasts of 
France in preparation for a contemplated inva- 
sion of England, and had directed its march to 
the Rhine. It was formed in seven corps under 
Bernadotte, Marmont, Davoust, Soult, Lannes, 
Ney, and Augereau, with its cavalry imdei- 
Prince Murat, and the Imperial Gtiard as a 
reserve. 

The Rhine was crossed at different points, and 
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the tide of invasion swept upon the valley of the 
Danube. From the beginning the movements 
had been made with a swiftness unprecedented 
in war. Guns and cavahy had moved in cease- 
less and unhalting stream along every road. 
Infantry had pressed forward by forced marches, 
and had been aided in its onward way by wheeled 
transport at every available opportunity. The 
Emperor had resolved to strike a blow by land 
against his foes which should coimterbalance 
the several checks which the navy of England 
had inflicted on his fleets at sea. Austria and 
Russia were in arms against France, and he was 
straining every nerve to encounter and shatter 
their separate forces before they would imite 
in overwhelming power. The campaign had 
opened for him with a series of brilliant suc- 
cesses. The veterans of the revolutionary wars, 
of Italy and of Egypt, directed by his mighty 
genius, had proved themselves irresistible. The 
' Austrians had been the first to meet the shock, 
and had been defeated at every point — Guntz- 
berg, Haslach, Albeck, Elchingen, Memmingen 
— and the first phase of the struggle had closed 
with the capitulation at Uhn of General Mack 
with 80,000 men. 

But there had been no stay in the rush of the 
victorious French. The first defeats of the Aus- 
^trian army had been rapidly followed up. 
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The main body of the " Grand Army *' had, 
mider Napoleon, followed its advanced guard 
into the heart of Moravia. Its headquarters and 
immediate base were now at Brunn, but its posi- 
tion was sufficiently critical, at the extremity of 
a long line of operations, numbering less than 
70,000 disposable men, while the Russo- Austrian 
army in front amounted to 92,000. So rapid 
had been the movements since the camp at Bou- 
logne was left, that the common saying passed in 
the ranks that " Our Emperor does not make use 
of our arms in this war so much as of our legs "; 
and the result of this constant swiftness had been 
that many soldiers had fallen to the rear from 
indisposition or fatigue, and even the nominal 
strength of corps was thus for the time seriously 
diminished. It is recorded that in the Chasseurs 
a Cheval of the Guard alone there was a defi- 
ciency of more than four hundred men from this 
cause. But all these laggards were doing their 
best to rejoin the army before the great battle 
took place which all knew to be inevitable, and in 
which all were eager to bear their part. 

Napoleon had himself arrived at Brunn on the 
20th of November, and dtiring the following days 
till the 27th he allowed his army a measure of 
repose to enable it to recover its strength after 
its long toils — to repair its arms, its boots, and 
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worn material, and to rally every man mider its 
eagles. 

On the 27th the French advanced guard was 
attacked and driven back by the Russians at 
Wischau, and certain information arrived that 
this had been done by a portion of the main 
Russian army under the Emperor Alexander. It 
had been thought possible by Napoleon that 
peaceful negotiations might be opened, but this 
confident advance of his enemies seemed to show 
that they had by no means lost heart, and when 
on the 28th he had a personal interview with 
Prince Dolgorouki, the favorite of Alexander, 
he found the Russian proposals so insulting and 
presumptuotis that he broke off abruptly any 
further communication. 

It had become certain that the united army 
of two mighty empires was close at hand. From 
the tone of Dolgorouki's communication it was 
evident that both the Russian and Austrian 
monarchs had resolved to trust their fortunes to 
the ordeal of battle, and that they, with their 
generals and soldiery, were eager to retrieve their 
previous misfortunes, and full of confidence that 
they would do so. That confidence had been in- 
creased by the repulse of the French advanced 
guard at WischaU; and they now longed to com- 
plete their work by pouring their superior num- 
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bers on the comparatively weak French main 
body. 

With this knowledge before him, Napoleon 
proceeded to carry out the plan of action which 
he had carefully matured. To the astonishment 
of many veterans in his army, a general retreat 
of his advanced troops was ordered. Murat fell 
back from Posoritz and Soult from near Auster- 
litz. But this retrograde movement was short, 
and they were halted on the ground chosen by 
Napoleon for his battle-line. The outlying corps 
of Bemadotte and Davoust were sxmamoned to 
complete his array. Munitions, food, ambulances 
were htirried to their appointed posts, and it was 
announced that the battle would be fought on the 
1st or 2d of December. 

The line of a muddy stream, called the Gold- 
bach, marked the front of the French army. 
This stream takes its source across the Olmutz 
road, and flowing through a dell, of which the 
sides are steep, discharges itself into the Menitz 
Lake. At the top of its high left bank stretches 
the i wide Pratzen plateau, and it appeared to 
Napoleon's staff that he had made an error in 
relinquishing such a vantage ground to his 
enemy; but he told them that he had done so 
of set purpose, saying, " If I remained master of 
this fine plateau, I could here check the Russians^ 
butjthen I should only have an ordinary victory; 
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whereas by giving it up to them and refusing 
my right, if they dare to descend from these 
heights in order to outflank me, I secure that they 
shall be lost beyond redemption." 

The two great armies now in presence of each 
other were markedly unequal in strength — 
92,000 men were opposed to 70,000, and the ad- 
vantage of 22,000 was to the allies. But this 
inequality was to a great extent compensated 
by the tactical dispositions of the leader of the 
weaker force. Of the two antagonist lines, one 
was wholly exposed to view, the other to a great 
extent concealed — first advantage to the latter. 
They formed, as it were, two parallel arcs of a 
circle, but that of the French was the more com- 
pact and uninterrupted — second advantage; and 
this last was soon to be increased by the impru- 
dent Russian manoeuvres. The two armies, 
barely at a distance of two cannon-shot from each 
other, had by mlitual tacit consent formed their 
bivouacs, piled arms, fed and reposed peaceably 
round their fires, the one covered by a thick cloud 
,of Cossacks, the other by a sparse line of vedettes. 

Napoleon quitted Brunn early in the morning 
'of the 1st December, and employed the whole of 
that day in examining the positions which the 
difi^erent portions of his army occupied. His 
.headquarters were established in rear of the cen- 
ijre of his line at a high point, from which could 
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be seen the bivouacs of both French and allies, 
as well as the ground on which the morrow's issue 
would be fought out. The cold was intense, but 
there was no snow. The only shelter that could 
be folind for the ruler of France was a dilapi- 
dated hut, in which were placed the Emperor's 
table and maps. 

The Grenadiers had made up a huge fire hard 
by, and his travelling carriage was drawn up, in 
which he could take such sleep as his anxieties 
would permit. The divisions of Duroc and Oudi- 
not bivouacked between him and the enemy, while 
the Guard lay around him and towards the rear. 

In the late afternoon of the same day Napo- 
leon was watching the allied position through his 
telescope. On the Pratzen plateau could be seen 
a general flank movement of Russian columns, 
in rear of their first line, from their centre to their 
left and towards the front of the French position 
at Telnitz. It was evidently supposed by the 
enemy that the French intended to act only on 
the defensive, that nothing was to be feared from 
them in front, and that the allies had only to throw 
their masses on their right, cut off their retreat 
upon Vienna, and thus inflict upon them a cer- 
tain and disastrous defeat. It was forgotten by 
the Russo-Austrians that in thus moving their 
principal forces to the left, the centre of their 
position was weakened, and on the right 
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their own line of operations and retreat was left 
entirely unprotected. 

When Napoleon detected what was being done, 
trembling with satisfaction and clapping his 
hands, he said: "What a manoeuvre to be 
ashamed of 1 They are running into the trap! 
They are giving themselves upl Before to- 
morrow evening that army will be in my hands 1 " 
In order still more to add to the confidence 
of his enemy and to encourage them in the 
prosecution of their mistaken plan, he or- 
dered Murat to sally forth from his own posi- 
tion with some cavalry, to manoeuvre as if show- 
ing uneasiness and hesitation, and then to retire 
with an air of alarm. This order given, he re- 
turned immediately to his bivouac, dictated and 
issued the famous proclamation in which he as- 
sured his army that the Austro-Russians were 
exposing their flank and were off'ering certain 
glory to the soldiers of France as a reward for 
their valor in the coming struggle : he said that he 
himself would direct their battalions, but that he 
would not expose himself to danger unless suc- 
cess was doubtful, and he promised that, after 
their victory, they should have comfortable can- 
tonments and peace. 

The evening of the 1st of December closed in. 
The allied movement towards their left was still 
continuing, and Napoleon, after renewing his 
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orders, again visiting his parks and ambulances 
and satisfying himself by his own observation that 
all was in order, threw himself on a bundle of 
straw and slept. About eleven o'clock he was 
awakened and told that a sharp attack had been 
made on one of the villages occupied by his right, 
but that it had been repulsed. This further con- 
firmed his forecast of the aUied movements, but, 
wishing to make a last reconnaissance of his 
enemy's position, he again mounted, and, fol- 
lowed by Junot, Duroc, Berthier, and some 
others of his staff, he ventured between the two 
armies. 

As he closely skirted the enemy's line of 
outposts, in spite of several warnings that he 
was incurring great risk, he, in the darkness, rode 
into a picquet of Cossacks. These sprang to arms 
and attacked him so suddenly that he would cer- 
tainly have been killed or taken prisoner if it had 
not been for the devoted courage of his escort, 
which engaged the Cossacks while he turned his 
horse and galloped back to the French lines. His 
escape was so narrow and precipitate that he had 
to pass the marshy Goldbach stream without 
choosing his way. His own horse and those of 
several of his attendants — amongst others 
Ywan, his surgeon, who never left his person — 
were for a time floimdering helpless in the deep 
mud, and the Emperor was obliged to make his 
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way on foot to his headquarters past the fires 
round which his soldiery were lying. In the 
obscurity he stumbled over a fallen tree-trunk; 
and it occurred to a grenadier who saw him, to 
twist and use some straw as a torch, holding it 
over his head to light the path of his sovereign. 
In the middle of the anxious night, full of 
disquietude and anticipation, the eve of the anni- 
versary of the Emperor's coronation, the face of 
Napoleon, lighted up and suddenly displayed 
by this flame, appeared almost as a vision to the 
soldiers of the nearest bivouacs. A cry was 
raised, " It is the anniversary of the coronation 1 
Vive TEmpereurl" — an outburst of loyal 
ardor which Napoleon in vain attempted to 
check with the words, " Silence till to-morrow. 
Now you have only to sharpen your bayonets." 
But the same thought, the same cry, was taken up 
and flew with lightning quickness from bivouac 
to bivouac. All made torches of whatever ma- 
terial was at hand. Some pulled down the field- 
shelters for the purpose — some used the straw 
that had been collected to form their beds; and 
in an instant, as if by enchantment, thousands of 
lights flared upwards along the whole French line, 
and by thousands of voices the cry was repeated, 
"Vive TEmpereurl" Thus was improvised, 
within sight of the astonished enemy, the most 
striking of iUmninations, the most memorable of 
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demonstrations, by which the admiration and 
devotion of a whole army have ever been shown 
to its general. It is said that the Russians be- 
lieved the French to be burning their shelters as 
a preliminary to retreat, and that their confi- 
dence was thereby increased. As to Napoleon, 
though at first annoyed at the outburst, he was 
soon gratified and deeply touched by the heart- 
felt enthusiasm displayed, and said that " This 
night is the happiest of my life." For some time 
he continued to move from bivouac to bivouac, 
telling his soldiers how much he appreciated their 
affection, and saying those kindly and encourag- 
ing words which no one better than he knew how 
to use. 

The morning of the 2d of December began 
to break. As he buckled on his sword. Napo- 
leon said to the staff gathered round — " Now, 
gentlemen, let us commence a great day." He 
motmted, and from different points were seen 
arriving to receive his last orders the renowned 
chiefs of his various corps-dfarmiej each fol- 
lowed by a single aide-de-camp. 

It was Napoleon's intention to await and check 
the enemy's attacks which might be expected on 
both his flanks, and more especially on his right, 
while he himself made a determined and formida- 
ble forward movement against their centre, where 
he hoped to cut them in two, and then, from the 
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dominant position of the Pratzen plateau, turn 
an overwhelming force against the masses on 
their too-far-advanced left, which, entangled and 
cramped in its action among the lakes, would then 
be crushed or forced to yield as prisoners. 

It was eight o'clock. The thick wintry mist 
hung in the valley of the Goldbach and rolled 
upwards to the Pratzen plateau. Its obscurity, 
heightened by the lingering smoke of bivouac 
fires, concealed the French columns of attack. 
The thunder of artillery and the rattle of 
musketry told that the allied attack on the 
French right had begun and was being strenu- 
ously resisted, while silence and darkness reigned 
over the rest of the line. Suddenly, over the 
heights, the sun rose, brilliantly piercing the mist 
and lighting the battle-field — the " Sun of 
Austerlitz," of which Napoleon ever after loved 
to recall the remembrance. 

The moment of action for the French centre 
had come, and the corps of Soult and Berna- 
dotte, led by the divisions of Vandamme and St. 
Hilaire, rushed forwards. No infiuence that 
could animate the minds of these gallant troops 
was wanting. They fought directly under the 
eye of their Emperor. They were led by chiefs in 
whom they had implicit confidence. Their ardor 
was fired by the proclamation which had been 
issued on the previous evening, and the bands 
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accompanied their regiments, playing the old 
attack march, — 

" On va leur percer le flanc 
Rataplan, tire lire en plan ! " 

The Fratzen height was escaladed at the 
double, attacked in front and on the right and 
left, and the appearance of the assailants was so 
sudden and unexpected, as they issued from the 
curtain of mist, that the Russians were completely 
surprised. They had no defensive formation 
ready, and were still occupied in the movement 
toward their left. They hastily formed in three 
lines, however, and some of their artillery were 
able to come into action. Their resistance was 
feeble. One after another, their lines, broken by 
the stem bayonet charge, were driven back in 
hopeless confusion, and at nine o'clock Napoleon 
was master of the Pratzen plateau. 

Meanwhile, on the left, Lannes and Murat 
were fighting an independent battle with the 
Princes Lichtenstein and Bagration. Against 
them were brought eighty-two squadrons of cav- 
alry under Lichtenstein, supported by the ser- 
ried divisions of Bagration's infantry and a heavy 
force of artillery. 

The combat was commenced by the light cav- 
alry of Kellermann, which charged and over- 
threw the Russo- Austrian advanced guard. At- 
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tacked in turn by the Uhlans of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, Kellermann retired through the in- 
tervals of Caffarelli's division, which, by a well- 
sustained fire in two ranks, checked the Uhlans 
and emptied many of their saddles. 'Kellermann 
re-formed his division and again charged, sup- 
ported by Sebastiani's brigade of Dragoons. 
Then followed a succession of charges by the 
chivalry of France, led by Murat with all the 
elan of his boiling courage. Kellermann, Wal- 
ther, and Sebastiani were all wotmded, the first 
two generals seriously. In the last of these 
charges the 5th Chasseurs, commanded by Colonel 
Corbineau, broke the formation of a Russian bat- 
talion, and captured its standard. Cafi^arelli's 
infantry were close at hand, and, pushing for- 
ward, made an Austrian battalion lay down its 
arms. A regiment of Russian Dragoons made 
a desperate advance to rescue their comrades, and, 
mistaking them for Bavarians in the smoke and 
turmoil, Murat ordered the French infantry to 
cease firing. The Russian Dragoons, thus en- 
coimtering no resistance, penetrated the French 
ranks and almost succeeded in taking Murat him- 
self prisoner. But, consxmimate horseman and 
man-at-arms as he was, he cut his way to safety 
through the enemy, at the head of his personal 
escort. 

The allies profited by this diversion to again 
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assume the offensive. Then came the oppor- 
tunity for the gigantic Cuirassiers of Nansouty, 
which hurled the Russian cavalry back upon 
their infantry, and, in three successive onslaughts, 
scattered the infantry itself, inflicting terrible 
losses with their long, heavy swords and seizing 
eight pieces of artillery. The whole of Caffa- 
relli's division advanced, supported by one of 
Bemadotte's divisions from the centre, and, 
changing its front to the right, cut the centre of 
Bagration's infantry, driving its greater part 
towards Pratzen, separated from those who still 
fought at the extremity of their line. 

The Austro-Russian cavalry rallied in support 
of Bagration, who was now hotly pressed by 
Suchet. Then came a magnificently combined 
movement of dragoons, cuirassiers, and infantry. 
The dragoons drove back the AUstro-Russian 
squadrons behind their infantry. Simultaneously 
followed the levelled bayonets of Suchet's divi- 
sion and the crushing shock of d'Hautpoul's mail- 
clad warriors. The victory was decided — the 
Russian battalions were crushed, losing a stand- 
ard, eleven guns, and 1,800 prisoners. The rout 
was completed by the rapid advance of the light 
cavalry brigades of Treilhard and Milhaud on 
the left, and of Kellermann on the right, which 
swept away all that encountered them, and drove 
the shattered allied troops towards the village of 
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Austerlitz. The Russo- Austrian losses on this; 
part of the field of battle amounted to 1,200 or 
1,500 killed, 7,000 or 8,000 prisoners, two stand- : 
ards, and twenty-seven pieces of artillery. 

While Napoleon had thus struck a heavy blow 
at the allied centre and had been completely vic- 
torious on his left, his right, under Davoust, was 
with difficulty holding its own against Bux- 
howden (who had assumed the command of the 
columns of Doctorof and Kienmayer), and but 
that the masses brought against it were unable 
to deploy their strength it must inevitably have 
been crushed. Thirty thousand foemen of all 
arms were pressing in assault upon 10,000 
French, already wearied by a long and rapid 
march to their position at Raygem. But Da- 
voust was able to concentrate what power he 
had, and to meet at advantage the heads only of 
the columns which were winding their way along 
the narrow passes that opened between the lakes 
and through the marshy ground in his front. 

Even so the strain was terrible, and would have 
been more than less hardy troops under a less 
able and determined leader could have stood. 
But Napoleon was quite alive to the necessities 
of the gallant soldiers who were standing their 
ground so staunchly. He ordered his reserve of 
Grenadiers and the Imperial Guard to move up 
to the support of his right centre and to threaten 
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the flank of the columns that were attacking 
Davoust, while he also directed the two divisions 
of Soult's corps, which had made the attack on 
the Pratzen plateau against Buxhowden's rear. 

It was one o'clock, and at this moment, while 
the orders just given were being executed, the 
Russian infantry, supported by the Russian 
Imperial Guard, made a desperate effort to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day near Pratzen, and 
threw themselves in a fierce bayonet charge on 
the divisions of Vandamme and St. Hilaire, which 
offered a stout resistance. But, with the Russian 
Guard ready to join in the combat, the odds 
against the French divisions were too great. It 
was the crisis of the day. 

Napoleon, from his commanding position, saw 
before him the Emperor Alexander's guard ad- 
vancing in dense masses to regain their morning 
position and to sweep before them his men, wea- 
ried and harassed by the day's struggle. At the 
same time he heard on his right the redoubled fire 
of the advanced Russian left, which was pressing 
Davoust and was threatening his rear. From the 
continued and increasing roar of musketry and 
artillery it almost seemed as if success must, 
after all, attend the great flank movement of the 
allies. Small wonder if even his war-hardened 
nerves felt a thrill of confusion and anxietjr when 
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he saw another black mass of moving troops 
dimly appearing through the battle smoke. 

" Hal Can those, too, be Russians? " he ex- 
claimed to the solitary staff -officer whom the exi- 
gencies of the day had still left at his side. An- 
other look reassured him, however. The tall bear- 
skins of the moving column showed him that it 
was his own Guard, which, under Duroc, was 
moving towards the lakes to the support of Soult 
and Davoust. His right and rear were, at any 
rate, so far safe. 

But the Russian infantry attack had been fol- 
lowed by a headlong charge of the Chevalier 
Guards and Cuirassiers of the Russian Guard, 
under the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of 
the Emperor Alexander, supported by numerous 
lines of cavalry. So well led and so impetuous 
was the attack, that the two battalions on the left 
of Vandamme's division were broken and swept 
away in headlong flight. One of these battalions 
belonged to the 4th of the line, of which Napo- 
leon's brother Joseph was colonel, and the em- 
peror saw it lose its eagle and abandon its posi- 
tion, shattered and destroyed, forming the one 
dark spot to stilly the brilliancy of French stead- 
fastness on that day of self-devotion. The tide 
of panic-stricken fugitives almost surged against 
the emperor himself. All efforts to rally them 
were in yain. Maddened with fear, they heard 
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not the voices of generals and officers imploring 
them not to abandon the field of honor and their 
Emperor. Their only response was to gasp out 
mechanically: "Vive I'Empereur!" while still 
htirrying their frantic pace. Napoleon smiled at 
them in pity; then, with a gesture of contempt, 
he said: " Let them go! " and, still calm in the 
midst of the turmoil, sent General Rapp to bring 
up the cavalry of his Guard. They, with the 
Grenadiers a Cheval and the Chasseurs of the 
Guard, now swooped upon the Russian squad- 
rons. The struggle of the mHee was bloody and 
obstinate between the picked horsemen of West- 
em and Eastern Europe; but the Russian chiv- 
alry was at length overwhelmed and driven back 
with immense loss. Many standards and prison- 
ers fell into the hands of the French, amongst 
others Prince Repnin, Colonel of the Chevalier 
Guards. His regiment, whose ranks were filled 
with men of the noblest families in Russia, had 
fought with a valor worthy of their name, and 
lay almost by ranks upon the field. It had been 
the mark of the giant Grenadiers a Cheval, whose 
savage war-cry in the great charge had been, as 
they swayed their heavy sabres, " Let us make 
the dames of St. Petersburg weep to-day 1 " 

When success was assured, Rapp returned to 
report to Napoleon — a warlike figure, as he ap- 
proached, alone, at a gallop, with proud mien^ 
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the light of battle in his eye, his sword dripping 
with blood and a sabre cut on his forehead. 

" Sire, we have overthrown and destroyed the 
Russian Guard and taken their artillery." 

" It was gallantly done; I saw it," replied the 
Emperor. " But you are wounded." 

" It is nothing, sire: it is only a scratch." 

" It is another quartering of nobility, and I 
know of none that can be more illustrious." 

Immediately afterwards the young Count 
Apraxin, an officer of artillery who had been 
taken prisoner by the Chasseiirs, was brought be- 
fore Napoleon. He struggled, wept, and wrung 
his hands in despair, crying: "I have lost my 
battery; I am dishonored: would that I could 
die! " Napoleon tried to console and soothe him 
with the words, " Calm yourself, young man, 
and learn that there is never disgrace in being 
conquered by Frenchmen." 

The French army was now completely success- 
ful on its centre and left. In the distance could 
be seen, retiring towards Austerlitz, the remains 
of the Russian reserves, which had relinquished 
hope of gaining the central plateau and aban- 
doned Buxhowden's wing to its fate. Their 
retreat was harassed by the artillery of the Im- 
perial Guard, whose fire ploughed through their 
long columns, carrying with it death and con- 
sternation. Napoleon left to Murat and Lannes 
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the completion of their own victory. To Bema- 
dotte, with the greater part of the Guard, he en- 
trusted the final crushing of the enemies who had 
been driven from the Pratzen plateau; while he 
himself, with all of Soult's corps, the remainder 
of his cavalry, infantry, and reserve artillery de- 
scended from the heights and threw himself on 
the rear of the Austro-Russian left near Telnitz 
and the lakes. 

This unfortunate wing — nearly 30,000 men 
— had in vain striven since the morning to 
force its way through Devoust's 10,000. Now, 
still checked in front and entangled in the 
narrow roads by the Goldbach and the lakes, it 
f oimd itself in hopeless confusion, attacked and 
ravaged with fibre from three sides simultaneously 
by Davoust, Soult, Duroc with his Grenadiers, 
and Vandamme. It fought with a gallantry and 
sternness which drew forth the admiration of its 
enemies, but surrounded, driven, overwhelmed, 
it could not hope to extricate itself from its diffi- 
culties. 

There was no way of escape open but the 
Menitz lake itself, whose frozen surface seemed 
to present a path to safety, and in an instant the 
white expanse was blackened by the flying multi- 
tude. The most horribly disastrous phase of the 
whole battle was at hand. The shot of the 
French artillery which was firing on the retreat 
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broke the ice at many points, and its frail support 
gave way. The water welled through the cracks 
and washed over the broken fragments. Thou- 
sands of Rtissians, with horses, artillery, and 
train, were engulfed in the lake. Few succeeded 
in struggling to the shore and taking advantage 
of the ropes and other assistance which their con- 
querors strove to put within their reach. About 
2,000, who had been able to remain on the road 
between the two lakes, made good their retreat. 
The remainder were either dead or prisoners. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon the battle 
was over, and there was nothing left for the 
French to do but to pursue and collect the spoils 
of their conquest. This duty was performed 
with energy by aU the commanders except Ber- 
nadotte (even then more than suspected of dis- 
loyalty to his great chief) , who allowed the whole 
of the Russo- Austrian right, which had been de- 
feated by Lannes and Murat and driven from its 
proper line of retreat on Olmutz, to defile scathe- 
less past his front and to seek shelter in the 
direction of Hungary. 

After the great catastrophe on the Menitz 
lake which definitely sealed the issue of the con- 
flict. Napoleon passed slowly along the whole 
battle-field from the French right to their left. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night when the 
Emperor arrived at the Olmutz road, having al- 
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most felt his way from one wounded man to 
another as they lay where each attack had been 
made and each stubborn defence maintained. 
He passed the night at the small posthouse of 
Posoritz, supping on a share of the soldiers' 
rations, which was brought from the nearest 
bivouac, and issuing order after order about 
searching for the wounded and conveying them 
to the field hospitals. 

Though many of the most noted leaders in 
the French army were wounded in the great 
battle, comparatively few were killed. One of 
the most distinguished dead was General Mor- 
land, who commanded the Chasseurs a Cheval of 
the Guard. His regiment had suffered terrible 
losses in the charge under Rapp against the Rus- 
sian Guard, and he himself had fallen, fighting 
amongst the foremost. Napoleon ordered that 
the body should be preserved and conveyed to 
Paris, there to be interred in a specially magnifi- 
cent tomb which he proposed to build on the 
Esplanade of the Invalides. The doctors with 
the army had neither the time nor the materials 
necessary to embalm the general's body, so, as a 
simple means of conservation, they enclosed it in 
a barrel of rum, which was taken to Paris. But 
circumstances delayed the construction of the 
tomb which the Emperor intended for its recep- 
tion until the fall of the Empire in 1814. When 
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the barrel was then opened for the private inter- 
ment of the body by General Morland's relations, 
they were astonished to find that the rum had 
made the dead general's moustaches grow so 
extraordinarily that they reached below his 
waist. 

On the very evening of the 2d December the 
Emperor of Austria had asked for an interview 
with Napoleon, and the victor met the van- 
quished on the 4th. An armistice was signed on 
the 6th, which was shortly afterwards followed 
by a treaty of peace concluded at Presburg. 

The total losses of the Austro-Russians at 
Austerlitz were about 10,000 killed, 80,000 pris- 
oners, 46 standards, 186 cannon, 400 artillery 
caissons, and aU their baggage. Their armies 
practically no longer existed, and only about 
25,000 disheartened men could be rallied from 
the wreck. 

In the joy of victory Napoleon showed him- 
self generous to Austria and Russia in the terms 
which he imposed, and he at once set free Prince 
Repnin, with all of the Russian Imperial Guard 
who had fallen into his hands. To his own army 
he was lavish of rewards and acknowledgments 
of its valor, and in the famous order of the day 
which he published he first made use of the well- 
known expression — " Soldiers, I am content 
with you." Besides a large distribution of prize- 
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money; to his troops, he decreed that liberal pen- 
sions should be granted to the widows of the 
fallen, and also that their orphan children should 
be cared for, brought up, and settled in life at 
the expense of the State. 

The campaign of Austerhtz is probably the 
most striking and dramatic of all those under- 
taken by Napoleon, and its concluding struggle 
was the most complete triumph of his whole 
career. It was the first in which he engaged 
after assuming the title of Emperor and be- 
coming the sole and irresponsible ruler of 
France. Unlike the vast masses of men which he 
directed in subsequent wars, his army was then 
almost entirely composed of Frenchmen, and its 
glories belonged to France alone. Though for 
several years to come the great Emperor's fame 
was to remain undimmed by the clouds of re- 
verse, it never shone with a brighter lustre than 
at the close of 1805. 
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Nelson at Trafalgar 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 

BONAPARTE had made up his mind that 
Great Britain should once for all be 
crushed. He formed a great camp at 
Boulogne ready to invade England, and disposed 
his fleets so as to destroy those of his enemy. On 
the 21st of October, 1805, the British fleet — 
twenty-seven ships of the line under the com- 
mand of Lord Nelson — fell in with the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleet numbering thirty- 
three ships under the command of Admirals 
Villeneuve and Gravina off Cape Trafalgar in 
the southwest comer of Spain. 

At 8.80 of that historical morning, De Ville- 
neuve made the signal for his ships to form in 
close order on the port tack, thereby to bring 
Cadiz on his lee bow, and facilitate, if necessary, 
his escape into that port. The order was obeyed 
clumsily, and what with unskilful seamanship, a 
light breeze, and a heavy groimd swell, the result- 
ing formation was crudely crescent-shaped, the 
ships clustering in knots and bunches, with great 
green gaps of tenantless water between them. 
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And to this thirty-three sail of the line bore down 
on them in two columns from the windward 
twenty-seven British war-ships under every stitch 
of canvas that they could show, yet making a 
bare three knots with the catspaws that played 
over the sweUs. 

The English commander-in-chief had hoisted 
his flag on his old 100-glm ship Victory^ and in 
her led the van of the weather column. He was 
a little, slight, one-armed man, blind of one eye, 
and most shabbily dressed. The seams of his 
uniform frock coat were threadbare, the fabric 
white with sea salt, the gold lace tarnished to 
black, flattened rags. Amongst the folds of the 
left breast were four frayed, lack-lustre stars, 
duU caricatures of what had once been brilliant 
decorations. He was a most slatternly admiral. 

There might be little of Lord Nelson remain- 
ing, but of what there was, the quality was 
excellent. His solitary eye was as bright as that 
of a bird. His brain was the most perfect sea- 
brain that ever schemed a tactic. In a ship's 
company where all were active, none were more 
active than he. As his vessel lunged over the 
Atlantic swells, nearing the enemy, he visited 
all the different decks, overseeing everything 
himself, addressing the men at their quarters, 
and cautioning them not to fire a single shot 
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without being certain that it would find a suit- 
able resting-place. 

He spoke in the rough sea-slang of his day, 
and what he said went home to the hearts of 
that rough, fighting crew, and a bubble of cheers 
rippled against his heels throughout all his prog- 
ress along those narrow 'tween decks. They 
knew what a fight was, and they knew what a 
fight that little, shabby man would give them. 
The joy of battle was as meat and drink to them, 
and they licked their lips and made their noises in 
glee, like dogs held back on a chain. Their one 
wish was for close action. 

Amongst the officers on the quarter-deck a 
difi^erent topic was being discussed. They were 
men without a single thought for their own lives, 
but their reverence for Lord Nelson was idola- 
trous, and their fears for him heavy. It seemed 
to them that on his safety alone depended the 
success of the day; and as things were going, they 
knew that it must soon be desperately imperilled. 

The Victory J both as van-ship of a column, 
and as bearing at her fore the flag of the com- 
mander-in-chief, would inevitably draw down 
upon herself all the concentrated force of the 
enemy's first fire, and the slaughter on her decks 
would be murderously heavy. 

It was an awkward task to put this to the 
admiral, a man notoriously careless of his own 
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personal safety; but when he returned from his 
tour of inspection, his anxious officers clustered 
round him, and one of them spoke the wishes of 
all. 

Would he not allow the Temeraire, then close 
astern, to slip past him, and as van-ship take off 
the brunt of the first fire? 

Nelson laughed, and turned to Hardy, his flag- 
captain. 

" Oh, yes," he said; " let her go ahead if she 
can." 

Captain Hardy faced the taffrail, and hailed 
the Timiraire. His chief, still laughing, ran 
forward along the decks to the officers in com- 
mand of the sail-trimmers, giving eager orders — 
a pull at a brace here, at a sheet there. The 
Timiraire might race him into action, but he 
would take care that the Victory should be first 
engaged. 

" There, Hardy," he said, as he came back to 
the quarter-deck, " let the * Temeraires ' open the 
ball if they can — which they most assuredly 
can't. I think there's nothing more to be done 
now, is there, till we open fire? Oh, yes, stay 
a minute, though. I suppose I must give the 
fleet something as a final fillip. Let me see. 
How would this do — ' Nelson expects that every 
man will do his duty '? " 

Captain Hardy suggested that " England ex- 
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pects '' would be better, and on Nelson consent- 
ing, the message went up flag by flag, and broke 
out in a dazzle of color at the Victory's mizzen 
topgallant masthead. A hundred telescopes read 
the bunting, and when the message was trans- 
lated to the British crews, their wild, exultant 
cheers spread out over the ocean's swell like the 
rattle of musketry. 

Only one other signal was made, and that was 
belayed fast to the Victory's main truck and 
stayed there till it was shot away. It read : " En- 
gage the enemy more closely." But it did not 
incite any special enthusiasm. It was Nelson's 
customary order on going into action, and was 
taken entirely as a matter of course. The Island 
seamen of that day were never chary of coming to 
hand-grips when they got the chance. They had 
entire confidence in pike and cutlass and club- 
butted pistol when wielded by their own lusty 
selves, and a superb contempt for the physical 
powers of Don and Frenchman, both of which 
matters were very serviceable to their success. 

It was just before noon that the French Fou- 
gueux opened fire upon Vice- Admiral Colling- 
wood in the Royal Sovereign, and, as though it 
had been a signal, the two admirals' flags broke 
out at their fore-mastheads, and the ships of both 
fleets hoisted their ensigns. The wind was very 
light, the sea oil-smooth, with a great ground- 
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swell setting in from the westward. A glaring 
sun from out a cobalt sky blazed down on the 
freshly painted flanks of the French and Span- 
ish ships, and for a moment the fluttering national 
flags lit the scene with brilliant splashes of red 
and blue and white and gold. Then the gray 
powder-smoke filled the air in thicker volumes, 
and the flags and the ships themselves disap- 
peared in its mist, and only the lurid crimson 
flashes of the guns shone out to tell that the fight 
had begun from every battery that had drawn 
into range. 

To the first salute of iron and lead the RoycH 
Sovereign made no response in kind. She held 
grimly on in silence, with her sail-trimmers work- 
ing as though they were at a peace review; but 
when she drew astern of the great three-decker 
Santa Anna, the gun-captains of the port batter- 
ies drew the lanyards as their pieces bore. The 
guns were double-shotted, and so great was the 
precision of their murderous, raking fire that no 
less than fourteen of the Spaniard's guns were 
disabled and four hundred of her crew either 
killed or wounded. 

At the same time, in passing, she let fly her 
starboard broadside into the Fougueuoc in the 
endeavor to pay her the somewhat similar compli- 
ment of raking her from forward aft; but, owing 
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to the distance and the smoke, that discharge did 
but comparatively little damage. 

" Ahl " said Collingwood to his flag-captain; 
" they've got off this time, but we'll give them 
gruel later on. By Jove, Botheram, this is a 
sweet place, isn't it? What would Nelson give 
to be here just now? " 

" And," says James, in his history, " by a sin- 
gular coincidence Lord Nelson, the moment he 
saw his friend in his enviable position, exclaimed, 
' See how that noble fellow Collingwood carries 
his ship into action! ' " 

Having in this way played the overture to the 
great drama which was to follow, Admiral Col- 
lingwood put his helm a-starboard, and ranged 
so close alongside the Santa Anna that their 
guns were nearly muzzle to muzzle. The can- 
nonade between the two three-deckers was some- 
thing terrific, but the Royal Sovereign soon had 
more than one opponent battering at her. The 
Fougueuw bore up and raked her astern; ahead 
the San Leandro wore and raked her in the other 
direction; whilst upon the Island ship's star- 
board bow and quarter were the San Juste and 
IndomptabUj completing the ring of fire. 

Under such a murderous attack any other 
crew might well have been driven below; but 
the " Royal Sovereigns " stuck to their guns, and, 
stripped to the waist, fought them like fiends. 
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So incessant was the fire that they frequently 
saw the cannon-shot clash against one another 
in mid-air; and, moreover, they could congratu- 
late themselves that the ships which ringed them 
in quite as often hit friend as foe. 

Aware at length of this injury which they were 
receiving from their own fire, and observing that 
four more British ships were already looming 
through the battle mist as they bore down to the 
support of their leader, the four two-deckers, one 
by one, drew of£ to attend to other afl[^airs, and 
the Royal Sovereign took up position upon her 
big opponent's lee bow. The British Belleisle 
threw in a broadside as she passed to the thick 
of the fight beyond, and then Admiral Colling- 
wood had the Spanish admiral all to himself. 
Though moimting 112 guns to her opponent's 
100, the Santa Anna's crew were beginning to 
learn that in the practical fighting of these guns 
there were other men who could beat them. 
Splinters flew, men were cut in half by the rain- 
ing shot, and spars fell clattering down from 
aloft, and still the fire kept up. At the end of 
seventy minutes the Santa Anna's masts were all 
over the side; still her officers would not 
surrender; and it was not till 2.15 p. m. that she 
finally struck and was taken in possession. 

The Royal Sovereign herself was in little bet- 
ter plight. Her mizzenmast she had already lost, 
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and no sooner did she drive down a little ahead 
of the prize, to put herself somewhat to rights, 
than her mainmast went over the starboard side, 
tearing off two of the lower deck ports in its 
crashing fall. With foremast shot through in 
ten places, and rigging in bights and streamers, 
the victor was almost in as unmanageable a plight 
as the Spanish three-decker which she had so 
gallantly fought and captured. 

But meanwhile, the hottest centre of the action 
WM elsewhere. Lord Nelson had, time past, in 
a two-decker, shown with point how little he 
feared coming in contact with a Spanish first- 
rater, and the Santissima Trinidad — the tower- 
ing four-decker towards which he first steered — 
had already known what it was to dread and 
flee from him. But though on Trafalgar day he 
directed his course first towards this old opponent, 
it WM not with the intention of attacking her. 
A Spanish rear-admiral was but poor game when 
a French vice-admiral commanded the allied 
fleet, and it was Villeneuve whom he had marked 
out for his first quarry in that world-famous sea- 
fight. 

The powder-mist was thickening down, and 
human eyes could not peer far through it. Al- 
though every glass on board the Victory was 
quartering the gray haze, not one could discover 

a ship with the French admiral's flag, and Nelson 
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fumed with disappointment. The four-decker's 
flag at the mizzen could be made out, and some 
signals were occasionally seen at the main of two 
or three other vessels; but no French ensign 
flew at the fore to denote an admiral's flag-ship. 
Often did the little chieftain himself, with his 
remaining eye, cast a puckered glance toward 
the Franco-Spanish line in search of that ship 
which he so lusted to fight and capture; and so 
lightly did he value personal risk that, though 
urged more than once on the subject, he would 
not suffer the hammocks to be stowed one inch 
higher than usual, preferring rather to risk the 
pelting of grape and musketry than have his 
view in any way obstructed. 

At last the Bucentaure fired a shot at the 
Victory, which then, with studding-sails set on 
both sides, was making scarcely a knot-and-a-half 
through the water. The shot fell short, but 
others followed, and others, until at last one 
plimged through the belly of a sail. 

A minute or so of awful silence followed, and 
then, as if by signal from the French admiral, 
the eight weathermost vessels opened upon the 
Victory such a tornado of fire as had never before 
been borne by one single ship. The wind had 
died away to a mere breath, and she lifted over 
the swells with scarcely steerage-way on her. 
Not a gun could be brought to bear. Her miz- 
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zen-topmast was shot away, the wheel was 
smashed, and the ship had to be steered by the 
tiller in the gun-room. A double-headed shot 
killed outright eight marines on the poop and 
wounded some others. And meanwhile the 
admiral and his flag-captain continued their 
quarter-deck promenade as though dinner re- 
quired digestion and a sea-battle was the last 
thing in the world to trouble their thoughts. 

Presently a shot smashed through the launch 
as she lay on the booms, and, passing between 
Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy, bruised the 
left foot of the latter, tearing the buckle from 
his shoe. They both instantly stopped and looked 
inquiringly, each supposing the other to be 
wounded. 

" Neither touched? Lucky! " said Nelson. 
" We're getting it now, aren't we? But this 
work is too warm to last long. Hardy. We'll 
give it 'em back directly, and then they'll see 
our lads know how to hand back punishment 
as well as take it. By Jove, aren't the crew 
behaving beautifully? I've been in one or two 
fights in my time, but I never saw such pluck 
as this ship's company is showing to-day." 

"They're behaving splendidly," replied 
Hardy. "And they'll be using themselves di- 
rectly, please the Lord. But the enemy are dos- 
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ing up their line. Look! we can't get through 
wiiliout running one of them aboard-" 

" I can't help that," replied Nelson; " and I 
don't see it much matters which we tackle first. 
Take your choice. Gk) on board which you 
please." 

By this time the Victory had a loss of fifty 
men in killed and wounded, her studding-sail 
booms were shot off at the iron like carrots, and 
her canvas was like fishing-nets; but now she 
began to pay back in kind what she had received. 
A forecastle 68-pounder cannonade, loaded with 
a round shot and 500 musket-balls, was delivered 
through the Bucentaure's cabin-windows as an 
envoy of what was coming — to wit, a treble- 
shotted broadside at fathom range. The effect 
of this terrible salute was to disable 400 men and 
20 gims, and reduce the Bucentaure to a com- 
paratively defenceless state. Then the British 
ship went on and engaged the Neptv/ne and 
the Redoutable. 

The Neptv/ne, not liking the look of things, 
kept her distance; so Hardy ported his helm 
and laid the Victory alongside the Redoutable, 
where she was soon pinned by the interf ouling 
of their gear. The French, when they saw col- 
lision inevitable, shut their lower-deck ports and 
fired from them no more; but whilst the ships' 
black flanks ground against one another to the 
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liftings of the swell, the British fought their 
guns like men possessed, and dashed water after 
the shots lest their hoped-for prize should catch 
fire before she was taken. 

But the Redoutable had by no means sur- 
rendered yet. The fire from her upper decks 
continued, and a still more destructive fire poured 
down from the brass swivels mounted in her tops. 
It was a ball from one of these last which ha^ 
rendered the battle off Trafalgar shoals doubly 
memorable in history. 

As they had been doing all through the en- 
gagement. Lord Nelson and his flag-captain 
were continuing their parade up and down the 
centre of the poop-deck. With his usual dis- 
regard for personal comfort when the claims of 
the service came in. Nelson had caused his cabin 
skylight to be removed when he hoisted his flag 
on the Victory, and the gap filled in with plank- 
ing. This gave an iminterrupted passageway 
between the two lines of guns. They had ar- 
rived within one pace of the regular turning spot 
at the cabin ladder-way, when the admiral sud- 
denly faced about. Hardy turned also, and saw 
his chief in the act of falling. 

" You're never hit? ** he cried. 

" They have done for me at last. Hardy." 

" OhI I hope not.*' 
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" Yes," replied the admiral, quietly, " my back- 
bone is shot through." 

And that, indeed, was very near the truth. 

But admiral or powder-boy, in action the treat- 
ment is much the same. A marine and two sea- 
men took the wounded man below, and the fight 
went on without a check. The fire from the 
Redoutable's tops as well as from her second- 
deck gims, which were pointed upwards, proved 
terribly destructive, and nearly the whole of the 
men and ofiicers on the Victory's upper deck fell 
killed or wounded. 

The French were not slow to perceive their 
chance. The bellying curve of the two ships pre- 
vented their stepping from bulwark to bulwark, 
but they lowered their mainyard for a bridge, 
and across that streamed over to the assault. 

" Boarders repel boarders 1 '^ 

The cry was yelled through the 'tween decks 
by furious panting ofiicers, and the half -naked 
men, filthy with gim-powder and blood, streamed 
up the hatchways in answer. With axe and pike, 
pistol and cutlass, rammer and tearing fingers, 
they made their onset; and though the French 
fought like wolves to retain a footing, the Island- 
ers ravened at them like bulldogs so long as one 
remained alive upon their sacred deck planks. 

Another thirty of the Victory's crew were put 
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outside the combat by repelling that gallant 
assault. 

It was the Redputable's final effort. For some 
time before she had been engaging the Timeraire 
on her port side, and now the British ship, getting 
athwart her bows, lashed her bowsprit to his 
gangway and raked her till she surrendered. 
She had only her foremast left standing, and out 
of a crew of 648 had 800 killed and 222 wounded, 
including nearly every one of her ofiicers. But 
of the ships on the losing side that day, the Re- 
doutable fought the best fight of all. 

The TimSraire herself had meanwhile been 
getting badly mauled in the rigging, and as her 
gaff had been shot away, her ensign had fluttered 
to the deck. Observing this, the French Fou- 
gueux, then for the moment disengaged, and 
with 680 men still imhurt, fancied she saw a good 
opportunity for taking a prize, and bore down 
upon her. The TSmSraire was quite prepared. 
Whilst Hervey, her captain, devoted his atten- 
tion to the Redoutahle to port, Kennedy, his 
first lieutenant, assembled a portion of the crew 
to starboard, and manned the starboard batteries. 
They delivered their fire at 100 yards. Crippled 
and confused, the Fougueux ran foul of the 
British ship and was lashed there, and then Ken- 
nedy, accompanied by two midshipmen and a 
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couple of dozen seamen and marines, boarded 
her in the port main rigging. 

A madder, more reckless piece of work was, 
perhaps, not done in all that desperate day. The 
Frenchman had quite 500 men left sound and 
scatheless; and yet that handful of " Temer- 
aires," by sheer dash and insane valor, drove these 
before them with the bare steel, slaying many, 
and forcing the rest overboard or down the hatch- 
ways; so that in ten minutes the great French 
two-decker was entirely their own. 

Every vessel of both fleets was now fast and 
furiously engaged. Attacked by the Neptune, 
the Leviathan, and the Conqueror, the Bucen- 
taure, which proved to be the ship of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allies, was compelled to 
strike her flag, and a marine ofiicer and five men 
went off^ to take possession. 

De Villeneuve and his two captains off^ered 
their swords to the marine, but he, thinking it 
more properly belonged to his captain to disarm 
ofiicers of their rank, declined the honor of re- 
ceiving them. Having secured the magazine and 
put the key in his pocket, and placed one of his 
men as sentry at each cabin door, the marine 
clapped the admiral and captains in his boat, and 
with his three remaining hands pulled away. 
The Conqueror, however, had proceeded else- 
where in chase, but at length the boatload was 
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picked up by the Mars, her sister ship. Lieu- 
tenant Hennah, however, the acting commander 
of the Mars, had no nice scruples about illus- 
trious prisoners. He curtly ordered De Ville- 
neuve and his friends below, and went on fight- 
ing. 

One after another, eleven of the nineteen ships 
composing the rear of the allies had been cap- 
tured and one burnt, while seven quitted the line 
and ran to leeward. The burnt ship was the 
French 74 Achille, which, in passing encounters 
with other craft, had lost her mizzenmast, main- 
topmast, and f oreyard, and was also on fire in 
her foretop. Her fire-engine had been wrecked 
by a gunshot, and as the flames could not be ex- 
tinguished, the only alternative was to cut away 
the mast in its entirety, so that it might fall clear 
of the ship. The crew were about to do this when 
a furious broadside from the Prince cut the mast 
in two about its centre, and the wreck with its 
spouting flames fell directly upon the boats in 
the waist. These soon caught fire also, and the 
blaze bit into the wooden fabric of the ship itself 
and crept hungrily down to the decks below. 

The Prince, seeing what had befallen her 
antagonist, ceased fire and hove-to, and then, 
with the Swiftsure, hoisted out all the boats left 
that would float, to save the AcJiille's crew. It 
was a dangerous service, because the guns of the 
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blazing ship fired of their own accord when the 
fire reached them, and the Swiftsure's boats had 
three men killed by the shot. That the Achille 
had already suffered heavy loss may be judged 
from the fact that her senior surviving ofiicer 
was a midshipman. He, however — poor fel- 
low! — perished with most of his crew when the 
ship exploded. But to his credit be it said that 
the Achille went down with her colors flying, 
an untaken ship. 

And now let us return for a minute and look 
at the British conmiander-in-chief . Though con- 
scious of having been smitten by his death- 
wound, and being in the most excruciating agony 
of body, his thoughts were still for the fleet's suc- 
cess rather than for himself. As the three bear- 
ers were carrying him down the steep ladders 
to the lower deck, he observed that at least a 
dozen men were trying to control the jumpings of 
the tiller, by which the Victory had been steered 
since her wheel was shot away. He sharply bade 
one of those with him to get relieving tackles 
rigged without delay; and then another thought 
struck him. At any moment any of the men 
who were fighting the guns might recognize him; 
might pass the word along; and the crew, on 
hearing that the chief whom they so worshipped 
had fallen, would be damped and disheartened. 

In another man this might have been egotism 
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— in Nelson it was a just recognition of the 
facts; and when with his one remaining hand he 
spread a handkerchief over his face, so that the 
features might not be recognized, he proved how 
truly he had at heart the interests of the day. 

The scene in the cockpit to which the dying 
man was carried was a thing which we can, hap- 
pily, never reproduce again in real life nowadays. 
Picture a small wooden den, alive with the writh- 
ings of the wounded, and cumbered with dismem- 
bered limbs; the warm, sour air thick with dust 
and powder-smoke; foul cockroaches shambling 
along the beams, and frightened rats scuttling 
behind the ceiling. And in the thick of it all, 
by the light of three miserable " purser's dips " 
in dull horn-windowed lanterns, which barely 
made darkness visible with their smoky yellow 
gleam, were the surgeon and his mates sweat- 
ing, swearing, slashing, all splashed with horrid 
red, "turning out Greenwich pensioners" (as 
the phrase ran then) of every poor wretch who 
came alive into their hands. There was little 
conservative surgery in 1805. If a limb was 
wounded, off it came. There was no reducing a 
fracture ; and — there were no anaesthetics. The 
surgeon was like the times, rough-and-ready; and 
whilst he plied saw and amputating knife, his 
lusty mates pinned down the shrieking victim 
like an ox in the shambles. 
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The admiral received all the attention this poor 
place could give. He was laid on a spread-out 
hammock bed, which rested on the deck planks, 
stripped of his clothes, and examined by Beatty, 
the surgeon. The diagnosis was only too certain: 
there was not a vestige of hope; and his life 
would be hours of anguish and torment till death 
gave him lasting ease. 

The deck beams above him buckled and creaked 
to the working of the guns; the deck planks on 
which he rested swung to the kick of furious 
broadsides; and the din of the fight drowned the 
moanings of the maimed aroimd him. Between 
the maddening spasms of torture, the battle's 
outcome was his sole thought during that terrible 
lingering in the gateway of Death. Again and 
again he sent anxious messages to his flag-captain, 
but it was not till more than an hour after the 
admiral had received his woimd that Captain 
Hardy could find a moment's respite from his 
duties in order to visit the cockpit. 

They shook hands affectionately, and Nelson 
said: 

"Well, Hardy, how goes the battle? How 
goes the day with us? " 

"Very well, my lord. We have got twelve 
or fourteen of the enemies' ships in our posses- 
sion. But five of their van have tacked, and show 
an intention of bearing down on the Victory. I 
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have therefore called two or three of our fresh 
ships round us, and have no doubt of giving 
them a drubbing." 

" I hope none of our ships have struck, 
Hardy? " 

" No, my lord. There is small fear of that." 

" Well, I am a dead man. Hardy, but I am 
glad of what you say. Oh, whip them now youVe 
got 'em; whip them as they've never been 
whipped before." 

Another fifty minutes passed before the flag- 
captain could come below again, but this time 
he was able to report that the number of captures 
was fourteen or fifteen. 

"That's better," replied the dying man, 
"though I bargained for twenty. And now, 
anchor. Hardy — anchor." 

" I suppose, my lord, that Admiral Colling- 
wood will now take upon himself the direction 
of affairs? " 

" Not while I live," said Nelson, raising him- 
self on his elbow and then falling back. " No; 
I command here — yet. No. Do you anchor. 
Hardy." 

" Then shall we make the signal, my lord? " 

" Yes," said Nelson, " for, if I live, I'll an- 
chor." There was a silence of a minute, broken 
only by the dull booming of gims, and then, ija a 
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faint voice, " I say. Hardy," whispered the ad- 
miral. 

" Yes." 

" Don't have my poor carcase hove overboard. 
Get what's left of me sent to England, if you 
can manage it. Good-by, Hardy. IVe done 
my duty, and I thank God for it." 

The flag-captain could not speak. He 
squeezed his chieftain's hand, and left the cockpit; 
and ten minutes later Horatio, Viscoimt Nelson, 
stepped in rank with the world's greatest war- 
riors who are dead. 

The news was taken to the Royal Sovereign^ 
and Vice-Admiral Collingwood assimied the 
command. Hardy carried it himself, and at the 
same time delivered Lord Nelson's dying request 
that both the fleet and prizes should come to an 
anchor as soon as practicable. An on-shore gale 
was imminent, the shoals of Cape Trafalgar were 
under their lee, and scarcely a ship was left fully 
rigged. Many, indeed, were entirely dismasted, 
and in tow either of the frigates or of their less- 
mauled fellows. But, bosom friends though they 
had always been. Nelson and Collingwood were 
diametrically opposed in their plans of proceed- 
ing. " What! " the new admiral exclaimed when 
he heard the message, " anchor the fleet? Why, 
it is the last thing I should have thought of." 

The fleet was not anchored, and the British 
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ships and their prizes were ordered to stand out 
to sea. But the rising gale moaned round them 
as though singing a dirge for the dead, and the 
power of the elements was more than a match for 
the most superb seamanship on all the oceans. 
Out of eighteen prizes captured, four were re- 
taken by the allied ships, which swooped down 
on their worn-out prize crews; some were driven 
ashore and wrecked; some foundered at sea with 
all hands; one was scuttled; and of the total 
only four were brought safely to the British 
naval station in Gibraltar Bay. 

But the sea power of France and her ally was 
broken for good, and with it was made the first 
real move towards the overthrow of Napoleon. 
The victory was due to the prestige and genius 
of one man, and he died in the moment of his 
triumph. He was accorded a magnificent na- 
tional funeral, a niche in Westminster Abbey, 
and statues all over the Islands whose safety he 
so gallantly preserved. His failings are for- 
gotten; his name is a household word — sans peur^ 
et sans reproche. 
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VI 

Napoleon at lena— 1806 

By D. H. PARRY 

THE October of 1806 was a splendid 
month — a slight frost during the 
nights, but the days magnificent, with 
white cumuli rolling across the blue, when the 
blue was not entirely unclouded; and on the 8th 
day of that eventful month the French advanced 
in three great columns into the rocky valleys that 
led from Franconia to Saxony: an army — 
when the cavalry and artillery of the Guard 
joined it — of 186,000 men, led by masters in the 
art of war. 

The Emperor accompanied the centre column,^ 
composed of the infantry of the Guard, imder 
Lefebvre, husband of the well-known " Madame 
Sans-Gene," Bemadotte's 1st Corps, Davout's 8d 
Corps, and Murat's Cavalry Reserve; the whole 
marching by Ejonach on the road to Schleitz and 
lena. 

The right column, consisting of Soult's 4th 
and Ney's 6th Corps, with a Bavarian division, 
set out for Hoff by forced marches, and the left, 
made up of Lannes with the 5th Corps and 
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Augereau with the 7th, turned its face towards 
Coburg, Grafenthal, and Saalfeld. 

His hereditary foe, the Prussians, to the 
number of 125,000, which did not include garri- 
sons and sundry detached forces, were also di- 
vided into three bodies: General Riichel with the 
right, 80,000, being on the Hessian frontier 
about Eisenach; the main army of 55,000, under 
Brunswick and the King in person, around 
Magdeburg; and the left wing, imder Hohen- 
lohe, 40,000 strong, being advanced towards the 
enemy round and about the fortified places of 
Schleitz, Saalfeld, Saalburg, and Hoff. 

Their motive was to cut off Napoleon from his 
base in the Maine valley; but as soon as they 
heard that his march was directed toward their 
left and centre, they changed their plans and at- 
tempted a concentration about Weimar, which 
exposed their magazines, threw their flank invit- 
ingly open to the enemy, and necessitated marches 
by cross-roads and byways in a coimtry of which, 
extraordinary fact, their staff possessed no relia- 
ble map I 

While this movement was in progress the 
French came upon them, and struck the first 
blow at the little town of Saalburg, where a 
portion of Hohenlohe's men under General Tau- 
enzien were entrenched behind the river. 

The fight was short and sharp, but the effect 
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upon the Prussians — who left 2,000 muskets 
behind them in their flight, nearly 500 prisoners, 
and 800 killed and wounded — was serious. 

Murat still pushed on, and next day, the 10th, 
Lasalle captured the enemy's baggage, and a 
pontoon train. Napoleon writing that the cavalry 
" was saddled in gold "; but on the same day a 
much more important engagement took place at 
Saalfeld between the French left, under Marshal 
Lannes and Prince Louis, who commanded 
Hohenlohe's rear-guard. 

Several days of fighting ensued, during which 
the Prussian forces continually fell back before 
the French advance. At Saalfeld they lost 
thirty guns, a thousand prisoners, and a similar 
ntmiber of killed and woimded, together with a 
quantity of baggage; but these were only the 
shadows of coming events, and the French col- 
imtms moved on swiftly, learning by the capture 
of the post-bag that the enemy were moving on 
Weimar from Erfurt. 

Hohenlohe's troops were ordered to place the 
hills and forests of Thuringia between them and 
the victorious foe, and, worn out by marching, 
were struggling on in the midst of wagon-trains 
and bad roads, when fugitives from Saalfeld 
spread terror among them, and they fled in dis- 
order across the Saale into lena. 

A strong barrier now intervened between the 
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two armies, French and Prussian, the river Saale 
flowing, approximately, northward to the Elbe 
through hilly country, and only passable to an 
army at five points where there were bridges — 
viz. at lena, Lobstadt, Domburg, Camburg, and 
Koser, the latter place opposite Naumburg. 

The Prussians having gone helter-skelter 
across that river at lena, they were virtually 
hemmed in an angle, formed by the Thuringian 
Mountains to the south and the Saale to the west, 
so that as their fortresses, their remaining maga- 
zines, and their very capital lay open to the 
enemy, they had but two alternatives — either to 
make another long flank march to the line of 
the Elbe or to stay where they were and defend 
the Saale and its fringe of hills. 

The Duke of Brunswick, however, seems to 
have had a genius for keeping himself out of 
harm's way; and leaving Hohenlohe to defend 
the heights of lena, though with strict orders 
not to attack, and Riichel to collect the outlying 
forces at Weimar, he set off^ with his five divi- 
sions, bag and baggage, to pass the Saale at 
Naumburg and reach the line of the Elbe, 
hastened in this fatal decision by the news of 
Davout's advance on Naimiburg — in other 
words, he ran away with sixty-five thousand men 
and left others to do the fighting. 

On the 18th of October the army started — 
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ominous date for the superstitiously inclined; 
and on the same day Napoleon, expecting to find 
the entire enemy before him, set out from Gera 
for lena, having despatched Montesquiou, one of 
his offiders d'ordonnancej to the King of Prussia 
with proposals of peace — in reality to gain time 
for his troops to come up. 

It was, to a great extent, a game of cross- 
purposes; for Brunswick, anticipating a free 
passage at Natmiburg, f oimd Davout and death; 
Napoleon, expecting the whole Prussian army 
beyond lena, foimd only its rear-guard; and 
Hohenlohe, looking for Lannes and Augereau, 
received the full weight of the Emperor himself 
with the bulk of his forces. 

Lannes preceded the Emperor, and had a 
sharp skirmish with Tauenzien beyond the little 
university town of lena (or Jena), and when 
Napoleon arrived some of the quaint gabled 
houses were burning — ignited, it is said, by the 
Prussian batteries. 

lena nestles imder the lee of a range of hills, 
the most important being the Landgrafenberg; 
and the highroad to Weimar runs through a 
difficult valley named the Miihlthal from the 
paper-mill which stood there. 

Having no mind to force that defile, which 
determined men might have rendered a veritable 
Thermopylae, the Emperor made a reconnais- 
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sance with Lannes under fire to find some means 
of carrying the army over the hills on to the 
plateau beyond, where he should find the Prus- 
sians and a natural battle-ground. 

Lannes's tirailleurs had captured a pass, but 
it was useless for artillery; and it was a Saxon 
parson, exasperated at the sight of the burning 
town, who pointed out a path on the Land- 
graf enberg itself, by which, with the help of the 
sappers, the French could get up their guns. 

For this action the worthy man endured such 
after persecution that he was obliged to leave 
the country and reside in Paris. 

How they cut away the rock and hauled eacH 
cannon to the siunmit with teams of twelve 
horses apiece, how the battery that was to open 
fire next morning stuck fast in the dark and was 
assisted by Napoleon with a lantern in his hand, 
is well known, and nowhere is it better told than 
in the pages of " Tom Burke of Ours," which, 
in spite of its nvmierous errors, remains one of 
the most magnificent pictures of Napoleonic 
times ever penned. 

During the long, cold night the Prussian 
bivouac fires lit up the horizon beyond the hill- 
tops, but those of the Grande Armie made only 
a faint gleam high up on the crest of the moim- 
tain, and the enemy saw nothing to warn them 
that forty thousand men were tightly packed 
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there, the crossbelts of one ahnost touching the 
cowskin pack of his front rank. 

Suchet's division lay waiting for dawn with 
its right on the Rauhthal ravine; Gazan lurked 
on the left before the village of Cospoda, four 
thousand of the Guard formed a huge square, 
in the centre of which the Emperor snatched a 
short repose, and the engineers were busy widen- 
ing the Steiger path for the passage of the guns. 

Captain Cogniet, then a private in the Grena- 
diers of the Guard, has told us how twenty 
men per company were allowed to descend into 
the narrow streets of the deserted town below 
them to search for food; how they foimd it 
in plenty, together with good wine in the cellars 
of the hotels, each grenadier bringing back three 
bottles, two in his fur cap, and one in his pocket, 
with which they drank to the health of the King 
of Prussia; how they imbibed hot wine all night, 
carrying it to the artillery, who were half -dead 
with fatigue; and — ingenuous Cogniet! — con- 
fessing that the Guard up on the moimtain side 
were all more or less elevated in a double sense. 

At last the morning came, but with it a fog 
so thick that the enemy were invisible. 

Napoleon had been astir at four o'clock, and 
having sent his final orders to his marshals, 
issued from the ciui:ains of his blue and white 
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striped tent, and passed before Lannes's corps 
by torchlight. 

" Soldiers," said he, " the Prussian army is 
turned as the Austrian was a year ago at Ulm. 
• . . Fear not its renowned cavalry; oppose to 
their charges firm squares and the bayonet." 

The cheers of the soldiers still carried no 
warning to the Prussian lines. Their hussars 
had intercepted Montesquiou during the night, 
arid arguing from his message of peace that there 
would be no fighting on the 14ith, the army had 
made no provision even for the day's rations, and 
lay in the fog in fancied security. 

Then, about six, when the mist lightened, 
came a rude awakening. The 17th Leger and a 
chosen battalion, under Claparede, crept forward 
in single line, flanked by the 84th and 4iOth in 
close column, commanded by Reille, with the 
64ith and 88th, under Vedel, in their rear — in 
short, Suchet's division making silently for 
Closwitz, while Gazan felt his way towards Cos- 
poda on Suchet's left. 

With Gazan were the 21st Leger, and the 
28th, 100th, and 108d of the Line, and the two 
divisions enveloped in the fog drew nearer and 
nearer to the unsuspecting foe imtil, after they 
had groped their way for nearly an hour, Clapa- 
rede suddenly received the fire of Zweifel's 
Prussian battalion and the Saxon ones of Fred- 
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erick Augustus and Rechten, seeing only the 
flash of musketry from the wood that surrounded 
Closwitz. 

The 17th returned the fire warmly, firing into 
the vapor before them, but when they saw the 
trees looming up in front, Claparede charged 
and bayoneted them out of wood and village. 

Gazan was also successful in his attack on 
Cospoda, and, advancing farther, took the ham- 
let of Lutzenrode from the enemy's fusiliers; 
but a withering fire was soon opened on both 
divisions by Cerrini's Saxons, which they sus- 
tained for some time imtil the 34(th, which had 
relieved the 17th, went at them with the bayonet 
and put them to flight, a disorder which carried 
the rest of Tauenzien's corps away, leaving 
twenty cannon and a host of fugitives in the 
hands of Lannes, who followed at a swinging 
pace down hill after the cowards. 

In less than two hours they had cleared their 
front for the army on the heights to deploy. A 
lull came about nine o'clock, and before the 
action was resimaed Ney had arrived at speed; 
Soult with one division took post behind Clos- 
witz; and Augereau, who was then lamenting 
the loss of his amiable wife, after pushing Heude- 
let, his guns, and cavalry along the Miihlthal 

towards Weimar, left the Gibbet Hill with Des- 
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jardin and placed himself on Gazan's left among 
the fine fir woods that clothed the plateau. 

The mist was rising and promised to break, 
but it was yet some time before the sun shone 
brightly. 

Prince Hohenlohe, whom disaster seemed to 
pursue, galloped to his troops, who were en- 
camped on the Weimar road awaiting the French 
left wing as they thought, where Tauenzien's 
fugitives soon alarmed him, and called forth his 
better qualities to prepare for a general action. 

Hurrying the Prussian infantry imder Gra- 
wert to occupy Tauenzien's lost positions, he 
posted two Saxon brigades imder Burgsdorf and 
ISTehroff, Boguslauski's Prussian battalion, and a 
strong force of artillery to hold the Weimar road 
to the death, with Cerrini, who had rallied and 
been reinforced by four Saxon battalions, in 
support. 

Dyherm, with five battalions, acted as reserve 
to Grawert. Tauenzien was rallied a long way 
to the rear, and Holzendorf , who formed Ho- 
henlohe's left, was ordered to attack the French 
right, while he himself should fall on their centre 
with cavalry and guns, pending the arrival of 
Riichel from Weimar. 

The heights above lena, the ravines, and the 
dense woods were capable of the most stubborn 
defence, and the French would have had to fight 
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climbing; but the passage of the Landgrafen- 
berg had altered everything, and as the sun shone 
out about ten o'clock Hohenlohe saw an aston- 
ishing spectacle. 

The enemy stretched in dark masses along the 
high groimd on his own side of the mountain, 
outnimibering him in the proportion of two to 
one, outflanking him to left and right, and pre- 
pared to foam down the slope and sweep him off 
the face of the earth. 

Nor did the foe allow him much time to digest 
the surprise; for the impetuous Ney, who had 
hurried forward with 3,000 men and deployed in 
the mist between Lannes and Augereau, flung 
himself upon the village of Vierzehn-Heiligen in 
the very centre of the battlefield, and anticipated 
the Emperor's orders for a renewal of the fight. 

Soult with St. Hilaire's division advanced 
from Lobstadt and constituted the French right; 
Lannes, with Suchet and Gazan, formed the 
centre, and Augereau, having scrambled out of 
the Miihlthal, menaced Iserstadt on the left; the 
Guard and the artillery being in rear, and 
Murat's cavaby marching to join the army. 

Indignant at the firing in his front. Napoleon 
sent to learn from which corps it proceeded, and 
was greatly astonished to find that Ney, whom 
he supposed to be still in the rear, was engaging 
on his own accoimt. 
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Ney's troops were the 25th Leger imder 
Colonel Morel, two battalions formed of the 
compagnies d'elite of several regiments, and 
Colbert's light cavalry brigade, formed of the 
3d Hussars and 10th Chasseurs-a-cheval; and 
with these the marshal attacked Hohenlohe with 
his usual bravery, leading them, as his aide-de- 
camp tells us, " like a corporal of voltigeurs." 

Hohenlohe's horse-artillery was in position, 
and the 10th Chasseurs, forming imder cover of 
a little wood, darted out upon it, and took seven 
guns at one swoop imder a fearful fire ; but while 
they were sabring away, the Prussian cuirassiers 
of Holzendorf and Prittzwitz's dragoons came 
down with a thunderous rush, and the 10th went 
about. 

The 8d Hussars, forming behind the same 
trees, spurred on the Prussian flank and checked 
the cuirassiers for a moment, but had to retreat 
in their turn; and Ney, throwing his infantry 
into two squares, found himself in a bad case at 
the moment when Napoleon reached a height 
overlooking the conflict. 

Sending Bertrand to Ney's assistance with two 
light cavalry regiments, probably the 9th and 
10th Hussars, he ordered up Lannes; and the 
gallant Ney made an heroic struggle to hold his 
own, pushing his grenadiers to the clirnip of trees 
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that had sheltered his horsemen, and flinging his 
voltigeurs at Vierzehn-Heiligen itself. 

Up came Lannes at the head of the 21st Leger, 
and as Grawert deployed before the village in 
magnificent order, opening a terrible fire, Lannes 
led five of Claparede's and Gazan's regiments to 
outflank him. 

In every part of the field the crash of musketry 
and the boom of heavy cannon resounded. 
Napoleon still believed he had the entire Prus- 
sian army before him, and the stubborn resistance 
justified that opinion. 

The Prussian regiments of Zathow and Lanitz 
covered themselves with glory before Vierzehn- 
Heiligen. The cuirassiers were true to their 
traditions of Seidlitz and the Seven Years' War; 
but inch by inch the French gained groimd, 
although it was an hour after midday before they 
obtained a permanent advantage. 

Hares fled terrified about the stubble fields, 
the soldiers cheering them as they fought. The 
October woods were strewn with dead men among 
the fallen leaves, and the hollow ways were full 
of smoke. 

Thanks to the Prussian horse, Hohenlohe took 
some guns, and his hopes were so far raised that 
he wrote to Riichel, " At this moment we beat 
the enemy at all points." 

He soon learned, however, that Soult had al- 
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most annihilated his left wing, and Augereau 
and Lannes under his own eyes drove back his 
right more than half a mile. 

The brave man appeared everywhere at once: 
now heading his cuirassiers, now encouraging 
the infantry, again peering through the clouds 
that hung before the batteries; but it was all 
to no purpose. Grawert was badly wounded, 
Dyherm's five battalions fled before Augereau, 
and with a tremendous roUing of drums the 
whole French army, the Guard included, ad- 
vanced down the slope, about two in the after- 
noon. 

Hohenlohe's next letter to Riichel was signifi- 
cant. " Lose not a moment in advancing with 
your as yet imbroken troops. Arrange your 
columns so that through your openings there 
may pass the broken bands of the battle." In 
vain Riichel arrived at last with 20,000 men; 
Soult fell upon him and they made a poor stand, 
the growing rout already communicating itself 
to the newcomers. 

The French musicians played under the heavy 
Bre; Riichel was seriously hurt; Hohenlohe's 
own regiment and the grenadiers of Hahn gave 
way; and, most terrible of all, Murat and his 
cavalry came on the scene and overwhelmed 
everything in a whirlwind of slaughter. 

No battle can show a carnage more merciless 
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and horrible than that surge of heavy horsemen 
among the flying Prussians after lena. 

They spared nothing in then* path, and every 
one of those fifteen thousand long swords was 
red with blood from point to hilt. 

Riichers men had the double misfortune to 
meet both the victorious French and their flying 
coimtrymen in a disorganized mass rolling down 
hill, and though here and there individual bat- 
talions fought bravely to the last, panic seized 
the whole army and it tore madly to the rear. 

Brown-and-gold hussars of Anhalt Pless; light 
infantry in green jackets piped with red; white 
Saxon hussars and grim dragoons with the bristle 
taken out of their moustaches, all mingled in a 
shocking, terror-stricken mob, covering the roads 
and fields for miles; Murat's cuirassiers and 
dragoons slashing and slaying imtil compelled to 
halt from very weariness. 

Many colors were taken in that pursuit, and 
two curious incidents are worthy of record: 
Quartermaster Himibert of the 2d Dragoons 
captured a standard, but was killed by three 
musket-balls, seeing which, the dragoon Fauveau 
leaped to the ground, rescued the prize, and 
carrying it to his colonel imder a hail of shot, 
said, modestly, " It was the Quartermaster Hum- 
bert who took this flag," for which he received 
the Cross the same day. 
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The other instance was that of Colonel Doul* 
lembourg of the 1st Dragoons, who was un- 
horsed and momentarily captured, in the confu- 
sion his name appearing in the bulletin as killed. 

"It is not worth the trouble of alteration," 
said Berthier, when he protested; and, oddly 
enough, the mistake was still further perpetuated 
after the Polish campaign; for certain squares 
and streets of Paris being named after the oflB- 
cers who fell at lena, a Rue Doullembourg came 
into existence, and again the colonel protested. 

" What! " said Berthier, " would you have me 
give back to the Emperor an order so honorable 
to you? No; live in the Rue Doullembourg and 
establish your family there." 

That night Soult bivouacked roimd Schwabs- 
dorf ; Ney at Weimar, where the rest of his corps 
joined him, the 59th, as an instance of the fatigue 
they had endured in their efforts to arrive, lying 
exhausted for half an hour before they recovered 
energy sufficient to light a fire; Lannes halted 
between Umpferstadt and Ober Weimar; and 
Marshal Augereau took up his quarters in the 
house of the Prince of Weimar's head-gardener, 
where, after twenty-four hours of fasting and 
fighting, they found nothing to eat but pine- 
apples and hothouse plums. 

Napoleon returned to lena for the night, 
where he received the professors of the univer- 
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sity, and rewarded the Saxon clergyman to whom 
he owed so much; and there he composed the 
Fifth Bulletin, one of the most mendacious of 
his productions. 

It is also recorded that he crossed the battle- 
field and administered brandy with his own 
hands to many of the wounded. 

But lena, sanguinary as it was, was not the 
battle of the campaign. Another action had been 
fought near Auerstadt at the same moment, 
which broke up the main body of the enemy, and 
covered Davout with a glory for which he was 
not allowed his full meed of praise. 

The Prussian army of the centre marched 
leisurely towards the Saale, taking no heed to 
the whereabouts of Davout and Bemadotte, 
flattering itself that it was out of danger, and 
bivouacking about Auerstadt on the night of 
the 13th with empty stomachs. 

The Prussian patrols gave warning of their 
approach to a battalion of the 25th of the Line, 
which Davout had posted where the great high 
road winds down the defile of Koser to the 
bridge across the Saale; and Davout, whose ex- 
treme short sight made him remarkably minute 
in his reconnaissances, rode up with his staff in 
the evening to investigate how matters stood. 

Learning from some prisoners that the Prus- 
sian centre was before him, he ordered his corps 
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to march at midnight and occupy the heights 
between the enemy and the river over which he 
must pass, and went to Bemadotte to concert 
measures with him. 

Then one of those strange things happened 
which often sully the page of history and the 
fame of great men. Bemadotte chose to inter- 
pret certain orders of Napoleon's to his own lik- 
ing, an old quarrel existing between the two 
marshals. 

In the belief that a force of 80,000 men (for 
Brunswick's army was magnified to that num- 
ber) menaced a post to be held at all hazards, 
the future King of Sweden carried off his corps 
of over 20,000 to Domburg, and left Davout 
with 28,756 to bear the entire brunt of the battle. 

Brunswick's army not having been as yet en- 
gaged may be justly estimated at close upon 
66,000. Consequently Davout's task was heroic, 
and he set about it with that methodical care 
which distinguished all his actions, and nobly 
earned his title of Duke of Auerstadt. 

Between the bridge of Koser and the village 
of Auerstadt, which lies ten miles southwest of 
Naumburg and about twelve due north of lena, 
there is a natural hollow intersected by a rivulet, 
through which the high road runs, and after 
passing through Hassenhausen on the Naimaburg 
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side of the hollow, descends by the defile of 
Koser to the Saale. 

To this position Davout marched in the dark- 
ness of the early morning, and formed Friant's 
division on the edge of the dip at six o'clock as 
Bliicher's advance-guard of cavalry reached the 
other ridge. 

The fog was so dense that the combatants 
could not see each other, and Bliicher's troopers, 
after crossing the basin and pushing up the 
opposite slope, fell in with Davout's light horse, 
and exchanged pistol-shots, losing a few pris- 
oners. 

As both sides paused and the French chasseurs 
fell back behind their infantry, the 25th of the 
Line unlimbered some guns and fired grape into 
the valley below. 

Bliicher's party retreated, leaving a battery in 
Davout's hands, and the Prussian staff held an 
anxious council near the rivulet which they had 
passed with Schmettau's division forming their 
van. 

Brunswick, as usual, advised caution and to 
wait, but was overruled by the King and Marshal 
Mollendorff. 

Meanwhile, Davout had posted Gudin about 
Hassenhausen, especially to the French right of 
that village, and filled a fir plantation with tirail- 
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leurs, who gave Sdbmettau a warm welcome as 
he deployed and advanced. 

When the fog lifted and they saw Gudin on 
the ridge, Bliicher made a detour and charged 
his flank with a cloud of cavalry; but the 25th, 
21st, and 12th of the Line formed squares, a 
general in each, Davout himself hovering about 
them to direct their efforts, and Bliicher led four 
desperate rushes in vain, getting his horse shot 
under him and retreating in disorder. 

The 25th was one of those regiments which 
Napoleon had recently clothed in white as an 
experiment, abandoned after Eylau in conse- 
quence of the fearful spectacle the blood- 
bedabbled field presented. Its facings were 
bright orange, as were also its towering plumes. 

While his cavalry hastened the retreat of 
Bliicher, Davout concentrated Gudin in Hassen- 
hausen, placed Friant on its right and Morand, 
when he arrived, on the left, an arrangement 
hardly completed when the Prussians, reinforced 
by the divisions of Wartensleben and Orange, 
attacked with great fury. 

Wartensleben, in particular, attempted to rush 
the village, and there was some ghastly work 
with the bayonet in the street and gardens, but 
the 85th, 25th, and 21st held it well. 

From nine o'clock imtil ten the attack lasted, 
both sides displaying magnificent bravery. 
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Gudin lost half his men, all the divisions suf- 
fered severely, but the Prussians had also to 
lament several of their chiefs. 

Schmettau, wounded, refused to leave the 
field, and was hit a second time, mortally; Bruns- 
wick, brave in action if timid in council, received 
a mortal wound, some say in the mouth, others 
in the chest, while fighting in the thick of it; and 
poor old Mollendorf, who had been page to 
Frederick the Great, was struck down and after- 
wards captiu-ed in Erfurt. 

The King of Prussia had his horse killed, and 
a piece of shell that entered Davout's hat at the 
cockade tore away some of the marshal's hair. 

When Morand came up, leaving one battalion 
at the bridge of Koser, he dislodged Wartens- 
leben, and was gaining ground on the left when 
he was charged by the cavalry imder Prince 
William. 

Morand formed his men into squares, and, 
shattered as they were by the terrific fire. Prince 
William's ten thousand horse could make no 
impression upon them. 

Morand took his place in one square, Davout 
in another, and so deadly were the volleys from 
them that they created " aroimd them a rampart 
of corpses." 

The 17th of the Line in particular was noticed 
for its coolness; it was another of the " white " 
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regiments, with scarlet facings, and as the enemy 
approached it raised its shakoes on the bayonet- 
points, and shouted '^ Vive VEmpereur! '' 

" Why not fire, then? " cried Colonel Lanusse. 

" Time enough for that: at fifteen paces you 
will seel " was the answer. Then they fired 1 

At lengthy when the mangled squadrons retired 
behind the shelter of their infantry, Morand 
formed his squares into columns of attack, and 
forced Wartensleben back to the stream as 
Friant advanced on his side and drove Schmet- 
tau's division and the Prince of Orange's first 
brigade down the slope, clearing Hassenhausen 
of all but the fallen. 

The fighting was now abandoned on the slope, 
and was transferred to the marshes in the hol- 
low and to the villages in front of Auerstadt, 
both sides exhausted with the six hours of com- 
bat. 

The Prussian reserve under Kalkreuth still 
remained intact, and the King, backed up by 
brave Bliicher, was disposed to make a final ef- 
fort; but, overwhelmed by the many opinions 
which were allowed expression, a retreat was de- 
cided upon — a retreat on Weimar, where 
Hohenlohe and Riichel would join them — for 
nothing was known yet of the battle of I6na. 

Kalkreuth protected the wreck nobly with his 
two divisions, and the broken army, encumbered 
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with baggage, set off on its road while Morand's 
cannon and the other divisions under Davout 
pressed the rear-guard hotly. 

Kalkreuth was obliged to fall back, and the 
French took 115 guns and 3,000 prisoners; but 
Davout having only the 1st, 2d, and 12th Chas- 
seurs in the field, was unable to produce the 
same disorder that Murat's horse had effected. 
He sent to Bemadotte, whose men were quietly 
cooking at Apolda, but that marshal gave him 
no aid, and even retained Beaumont's dragoons 
who had been detached to assist Davo»ut in com- 
mon with himself. 

Unfortunately, there has been but little 
authentic incident preserved of personal valor 
at Auerstadt, but the losses on both sides were 
enormous. 

The Prussians had about 10,000 killed and 
wounded, and the French 270 officers and 7,200 
men; 134 officers and 3,500 privates belonging 
to Gudin's division alone. 

Morand, Gudin, and half the superior officers 
were woimded, and Davout had kept the bridge 
as heroically as Horatius of old. Nor was that 
all; for Hohenlohe's fugitives began to mingle 
with the retreating Prussians, and the defeated 
army broke and fled, their king, who had had 
two horses killed, escaping under Bliicher's 
escort. After that there was an end to cohesion^ 
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and the pitiful remnants of the great fighting 
machine of Prussia were disposed of in detail by 
the conquerors. 

The whole coimtry was covered with fugitives, 
wagons, guns, and independent parties; the 
Prussians plundered their own baggage; Bema- 
dotte, or more properly General Dupont, de- 
stroyed Eugene of Wiirtemberg at Halle on 
the 17th. 

Erfurt, Magdeburg, all the fortified places, 
fell one after the other into French hands, and in 
twenty days from passing the frontier Napo- 
leon made his triumphal entry into Berlin. 

His treatment of the conquered coimtry is im- 
happily too well known to need much comment 
here; barbarous, insulting, and mean as it was, 
it proved the ultimate making of Prussia, for 
it roused a spirit of national independence, 
which has borne fruit, and may do again, unless 
their Rosbach of 1870 finds another lena in the 
future! 

Napoleon's bulletin announcing the double 
victories of the 14th October is curious as show- 
ing the man; for he blends the two battles imder 
the name of lena, merely saying of Davout, " On 
our right the corps of Marshal Davout performed 
prodigies," etc. And yet Napoleon himself had 
only overthrown the corps of Hohenlohe and 
Riichel with the bulk of the Grande Arm6e, 
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while Davout with only three divisions, 44 guns, 
and three, regiments of Ught cavalry, had put 
the Prussian centre to flight! 

Between Naumburg and Merseburg on the 
road to Halle the Emperor sent General Savary 
into the stubblefields to look for a monument of 
former French defeat, and at the waving of 
Savary's handkerchief he rode over to him and 
gazed upon a little stone pillar not above four 
feet high with an almost illegible inscription 
commemorating Frederick's victory of Rosbach 
in 1757, which Suchet's pioneers were ordered to 
pack in their wagons for transmission to France. 

Later on the sword and orders of the Great 
Frederick, taken from his cofiin-lid, shared the 
same fate, a proceeding decidedly in the then 
French taste, but not easy to reconcile with mod- 
em ideas of what should be the attitude of a 
successful general towards the feelings of the 
people he has conquered. 

lena and Auerstadt, but the former especially, 
were soldiers' battles: both armies were full of 
spirit, and on the fields themselves were nobly 
led. 
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VII 

The Death of Sir John Moore 
and the Retreat of Corunna 

By D. H. PAKRY 

EAST of the kingdom of Portugal lie the 
great plains of Leon, bordered north and 
south by mighty mountain ranges; and 
in the short December days of 1808, when the 
winds swept howling through the passes and 
across the level land, and the red roofs of Sala- 
manca were covered with snow, a small British 
army, some 28,000 strong, was preparing to 
assist Spain against Napoleon. 

Led by the gallant Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Moore, and wearing the red cockade out of 
compliment to the nation, they were received with 
great enthusiasm, and were given to understand 
that the Spaniards burned with patriotic zeal and 
had large forces, perfectly equipped; but as it 
proved the English were expected to do their 
fighting for them. 

Their magnificent army dwindled upon inves- 
tigation to half its supposed numbers, and, with 
a few honorable exceptions, proved itself a 
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wretched collection of ragamuffins, so that Sir 
John Moore found himself in as awkward a po- 
sition as ever fell to the lot of a British general. 
Nevertheless, he marched boldly out of Sala- 
manca on the 11th December to attack Soult in 
the north, and afterwards succor the capital if 
that should be practicable. 

It was a brave little army, and its doings 
are deeply carved on the pillar of British fame. 
There were five cavalry regiments. 

Artillery, Engineers, Wagon Train, and a 
detachment of the scarlet-coated Stafi^ Corps 
filed out across the plain, white and monotonous 
under a gloomy sky. 

Two battalions of the 1st Guards and thirty- 
two of the Line completed the force, including 
amongst others such splendid regiments as the 
Royal Scots, the 4th, 5th, and the 9th, nick- 
named the " Holy Boys," because they after- 
wards sold their Bibles for wine ; the Welsh Fusi- 
liers and 28th " Slashers," the Black Watch, the 
Fighting 48d, the 71st Glasgow Highland 
Light Infantry, now the strictest regiment in the 
service, the Cameron Highlanders and the green 
95th Rifles. 

Madrid, which was to have made such a brave 
defence, had held out one day; the shops were 
open and the people tranquil; Toledo, Ocaiia, 
and the whole of La Manche were in the hands 
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of the French; a strong force was about to march 
on Badajoz, and the Emperor Napoleon was re- 
viewing 60,000 veteran troops, including part of 
his famous Imperial Guard, at the capital. 

Two hundred and fifty-jBve thousand men 
were mustering to block the way; their cavalry 
alone exceeded the entire British army by 12,000, 
and to linger on the plains with such a horde 
closing round would have been absolute madness. 
There was nothing for it but to show a bold 
front to Soult, and gain the sea with as much 
honor as possible before the others could come 
up; and though the word " retreat " has an un- 
pleasant sound to EngUsh ears, when it is at- 
tended with as great a display of heroism as 
upon that unfortunate occasion, it becomes a 
page in British annals which we could ill afford 
to spare. 

With Napoleon's troops at their heels and 
fighting as they went the British made their way 
with varying success to Astorga. 

Deep snow lay on the ground, rutted and 
trampled by the passage of the guns and bullock 
carts; this had frozen like iron, and had then 
been concealed by another snowstorm, so that 
men and horses stumbled and lamed themselves 
at every stride. 

One officer lost a boot among the ruts on 
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Christmas morning, and marched all day with- 
out it! 

Every regiment had received a new blanket 
per man and a hmidred and jBf ty new soles and 
heels, but the execrable roads quickly wore out 
the leather. 

Astorga was found to be full of miserable 
Spanish soldiers, who had eaten up most of the 
stores, and whose condition was simuned up in 
their own words : " Very hungry — very sick — 
very dry! " 

A number of women and children followed the 
army, and their sufferings were truly terrible. 
Soldiers began to fall out, unable to keep up with 
the columns, and the rear-guard passed scores of 
poor wretches frozen to death in the snow, while 
at Bembibre, where there were large wine-vaults, 
discipUne began to relax its hold, and shameful 
drunkenness stained the hitherto excellent record 
of the troops. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon made the most strenu- 
ous efforts to overtake his enemy. 

He insisted on marching from Benevente to 
Astorga in one short winter day, a distance of 
thirty odd miles, under an icy rain, the infantry 
being obliged to strip five or six times and 
scramble through the streams, holding their 
clothing and ammimition above the water. 

So exhausted was his army that three veteran 
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grenadiers of the Old Guard blew out their 
brains, unable to go on, knowing that the sullen 
peasants would murder them if they lagged be- 
hind. 

Napoleon was much affected, but he still 
pushed forward, and late at night, drenched to 
the skin, and attended only by Lannes, the staff, 
and a hundred Chasseurs, he dashed into Astorga. 
Had Paget, who was only six miles off, learned 
this, he might have swooped down with the 
Hussars and changed the future fate of Europe 
by capturing the Emperor himself. Napoleon 
had marched two hundred miles in ten days with 
50,000 troops in the depth of winter, but for 
all his haste, the British eluded him and gained 
the mountains, and at Astorga the Emperor 
handed the reins to Soult, reviewed his legions, 
and returned to Valladohd, leaving the Marshal 
Duke of Dalmatia to drive his enemy into the 
sea. 

Still the British retreat went on; at Calca- 
bellos, while Lord Edward Paget was harangu- 
ing the Reserve on the subject of the growing 
insubordination, two plunderers were caught in 
the act. The troops were instantly formed in 
hollow square round a tree to witness their exe- 
cution, when a hussar dashed in with news that 
the enemy were upon them. 

" I don't care if the entire French cavalry are 
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here," roared the general; " I'll hang these 
scoundrels!" 

They were lifted in the arms of the provost- 
marshal's men, the ropes were adjusted, and in 
another moment they would have dangled in 
mid-air, when a second hussar came up, and car- 
bine shots rang out from the 3d Germans at the 
bridge. 

" Soldiers," cried Lord Edward, " if I pardon 
these men will you promise better behavior for 
the future? " 

" Yes," was the unanimous reply. 

"Sayitagainl" 

" Yes, yes! " from a thousand throats. 

"A third time!" 

It was done with a cheer, the men were re- 
leased, and the troops went off at the double 
towards the firing. 

Colbert attacked the British there with a large 
body of cavalry, and then the Rifles, posted in a 
vineyard, emptied a score of saddles as the 
French dragoons and light horse tore up the road 
to the bridge-head. Colbert was not only a 
splendid soldier, but a good man, in an army 
where, unfortunately, virtue was at a low ebb, 
and two days before, at the review. Napoleon 
had said to him, " General, you have proved in 
Egypt, Italy, and Germany that you are one 
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of my bravest warriors: you shall soon receive 
the reward due to your brilliant successes." 

" Make haste, sire," replied Colbert, " for, 
while I am not yet thirty, I feel that I am 
already old." 

At Calcabellos, an Irishman of the 95tH, 
named Tom Plunkett, ran out and threw him- 
self on his back in the snow. Passing the sling 
of his rifle over his foot, he sighted and fired, and 
Colbert fell from his horse. Jumping up, 
Plunkett cast about and reloaded, firing again 
and killing the aide-de-camp who had rushed to 
his general's assistance, after which the lucky 
marksman rejoined his comrades in safety. He 
was discharged some years afterwards, without 
promotion, a victim to drink! 

Wherever the danger was pressing, Sir John 
Moore was to be found — nothing could exceed 
his personal exertions during the retreat. 

At Villa Franca, romantically situated in a 
deep valley, with the pointed turrets of a Domi- 
nican convent rising against a background of 
bare hills, and where the ferocious Duke of Alva 
once had a castle, the army committed great dis- 
orders, and Sir John had a man shot in the 
market-place as a warning to the others. 

Misery and disorder increased; the cavalry 
were sent on ahead, with the exception of a part 
of the 8d Hussars, and the rear-guard fought 
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every yard of the way until they reached Lugo, 
where Sir John drew up in order of battle, and 
discipline was again restored. 

All day, in the drenching rain, the British 
waited for the French to attack, but Soult was 
too wary; and at night, leaving the fires burning, 
the British continued its retreat, gaining several 
hours' start before the French became aware 
of it. 

The pay-wagons, heavily laden with silver 
dollars, were abandoned, as the oxen were quite 
used up, and Lieutenant Bennet stood with a 
drawn pistol and orders to shoot any soldier who 
lingered there. 

Hugo, of the 8d Hussars, gave an equal pro- 
portion to each man of his detachment, and it 
was carried in their corn-sacks to Corunna and 
delivered to the commissariat; but the rest — 
!£25,000 worth — was pitched over into the 
valley, the barrels breaking on the rocks and 
sending a silver cascade far down beyond the 
reach of the marching army. 

The stragglers crowded round and fought for 
the money spilled on the road, one woman — 
wife of Sergeant Maloney, of the 52d — making 
her fortune for life; but, stepping from the boat 
on to a transport at Corunna, she slipped, and 
the weight of the stolen treasure took her to the 
bottom of the harbor, never to rise again! 
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On and on the British struggled in the face 
of ever increasing difficulty and danger, through 
rain and storm and accompanied with hunger and 
thirst. . 

The last halt was made at Betanzos, and while 
the rear-guard covered the partial destruction of 
the bridge there, the army marched in colunm to 
Corunna, only to find the Atlantic roaring on 
the rocks, but not a sail in sight! 

The French were in great force at Betanzos, 
and furious at their continued escape. One ser- 
geant charged alone in advance of his squadron, 
to the centre of the bridge, but a private of the 
28th, named Thomas Savage, stepped out and 
shot him, securing his cloak before the others 
came up. 

The Engineers bungled the bridge, and blew 
up one of their officers with it, while the British 
had to fall back on Corunna before it was prop- 
erly destroyed. 

Fine weather now dried their rags. On the 
11th January the Guards were quartered in the 
town, the B;eserve near St. Lucia, and the other 
regiments posted in strong positions. Vast stores 
were meanwhile destroyed in Corunna, and two 
hundred and ninety horses of the German Legion 
shot in the arsenal square at St. Lucia, amid the 
tears of the brave troopers. 

The 12th proved damp and foggy, and no 
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trace of the fleet could l)e seen. The French still 
held back, the British officers exchanging pot- 
shots with them until Paget put a stop to it; and 
on the 18th a terrific explosion from 4,000 
powder-barrels caused something very like a panic 
in both armies. Corunna was shaken, its windows 
smashed, and a rain of white ashes fell for a 
considerable time. 

At last, on the afternoon of the 14th, the 
transports hove in sight, and as soon as they were 
anchored the British began to embark the 
wounded and the guns, the cavalry being or- 
dered to ship thirty horses per regiment and shoot 
the rest, as there was not time to get them on 
board with a heavy sea running. The 15th Hus- 
sars took four hundred to Corunna, and landed 
in England with thirty-one! The 10th — the 
Prince of Wales's particular regiment, and the 
first in the service to wear the showy Hungarian 
dress, which its hussar troop had adopted in 1803 
and the entire corps two years later — began the 
campaign with six hundred handsome chargers 
and took thirty back again. 

There was a little skirmishing, but no very 
decided movement, until the 16th — in fact, 
French officers were seen picking up shells on 
the sands at low water within range of their 
enemy's muskets — but at last the infantry alone 
remained on shore, and the 28th, among others, 
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was ordered to fall in at two o'clock on the 16th 
to march down to the hoats. 

Scarcely had they mustered when, a violent 
cannonade heing opened, and a forward move- 
ment being observed, they went off at the double 
towards the French again. They had covered 
eighty miles in the previous twelve days, stand- 
ing several nights under arms in the snow; they 
had repulsed the French seven times, and the 
28th alone had lost more than two hundred men; 
yet, when the battle of Corunna began, the Re- 
serve had fewer men missing than any other 
division! 

Some of the generals wished Moore to come 
to terms with Soult, but nothing was farther 
from the brave Scotchman's thoughts. 

Circumstances had compelled them to retreat, 
but it was no part of a British soldier's training 
to shirk a battle at the last moment; conse- 
quently, the low hills behind Elvina were soon 
echoing to the rattle of musketry as the black- 
gaitered infantry opened fire on the French 
columns. 

There was little or no manoeuvring during the 
engagement: Soult advanced in three masses, 
driving the British pickets out of the village of 
Elvina. 

Baird, of Seringapatam fame, held the right 
of their line, Sir John Hope formed the centre 
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and left with his division, while Paget and Fraser 
were in reserve before Corunna: 14,500 men in 
all, facing 20,000. 

Sir John Moore sent the 50th and 42d to retake 
Elvina, which was rendered formidable by 
smiken lanes and stone walls, but after a brave 
scrimmage which lasted half an hom*, the French 
were driven out and the Guards advanced to take 
up the position originally occupied by the two 
regiments. 

The Black Watch, having exhausted their car- 
tridges, fell back, thinking the Guards were 
marching to support them, and the French re- 
tiuned in force and entered the village again. 

Sir John rode up to the 42d, and learning that 
their ammimition was expended, said, " You have 
still your bayonets, my brave Highlanders — 
remember Egypt!" and with a yell the Black 
Watch rushed forward once more. 

While Sir John Moore was watching the strug- 
gle, a roimd shot struck him on the left breast and 
dashed him out of the saddle; but without a 
groan, he sat up, resting on his arm and for a 
moment gazed intently at the Highlanders driv- 
ing the French steadily back. 

Then, as a happy look came into his handsome 
face, the staff crowded round him and saw the 
(locking state of his wound. The shoulder was 
completely shattered, and the left arm himg by 
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a piece of skin; the ribs over the heart were 
broken and bared of flesh, while the muscles of 
the breast were torn into shreds and strips, 
among which the hilt of his sword had got en- 
tangled. 

" I had rather it should go out of the field with 
me," said the dying hero, as Hardinge made an 
attempt to disengage it. 

Men of the 42d and Guards carried him ten- 
derly in a blanket, taking an hour to reach Co- 
runna, the general frequently making them halt 
and turn him round. 

Like Wolfe at Quebec, his anxiety was for 
the success of his army, and like Wolfe his last 
moments were cheered by the knowledge that he 
had beaten the French. 

Soult had fallen back. General Baird was 
badly wounded, and Hope carried out Sir John's 
original plans for the embarkation. 

" I hope the people of England will be satis- 
fied," said the dying man. "I hope my dear 
country will do me justice. Oh, Anderson 1 " he 
whispered to his friend, " you will see my friends 
at home ; tell them everything — my mother — " 
then he broke down. 

He was believed to be devotedly attached to 
Lady Hester Stanhope, eldest daughter of the 
third Earl Stanhope, famous alike for his eccen- 
tricity and his study of electricity; and Moore's 
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last recorded words were in remembrance of her, 
addressed to her brother, his aide-de-camp. 

He passed away very quietly in his forty- 
eighth year, and England lost one of her most 
chivalrous soldiers. 

His burial, in the citadel at night by some men 
of the 9th, has been described in a poem which 
does honor to the Irish clergyman who penned it, 
and the gallant Frenchmen flew the tricolor half- 
mast high on the citadel and fired a salute over 
his grave. Marshal Soult afterward erecting a 
tomb to his memory. 

The British loss at Corunna was 800, the 
French, from their own accoimts, 8,000. 

Six cannon, 8-pounders, sent on without Sir 
John Moore's orders, had been abandoned during 
the retreat, and nearly 4,000 men left their bones 
to whiten the plains of Leon and the rugged 
roads of Gallicia; but the retreat won praise 
from WelUngton and Napoleon alike, and not 
a regimental color remained in the enemy's 
hands. 
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VIII 

A Famous Fight for Freedom 
— Hofer and the Tyrolese 

By A. J. BUTLER 

THE brave band of people who inhabit the 
mountainous little country to the north 
of Italy with Bavaria on their north, 
Austria to the east, and Switzerland to the west, 
have been renowned as a liberty loving people for 
centuries. They recognized allegiance to no 
reigning house but that of Austria, and when in 
1806 Napoleon, with brutal disregard of their 
national rights and national feelings, handed 
them over to the hated Bavarians, he was mak- 
ing a rod for his own back. 

Tyrol had never abandoned the hope of re- 
covering its freedom imder its former sovereign. 
Communications were maintained all this time 
between the Archduke John, the most beloved 
member of the Imperial house, and certain men 
in Tyrol who enjoyed the special confidence of 
their countrymen. 

The most notable of these, Andrew Hofer, 
was an innkeeper and horse-dealer from the 
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Passeir valley, which runs up into the moun- 
tains behind Meran. His humble inn, which 
still exists, stands by the wild torrent of the 
Passeir, where the bed widens into a little beach. 
From its situation, it is known as " On the 
Sand," and its owner was often spoken of in 
Tyrolese fashion as the " Sandwirth," or land- 
lord of Sand. The position of Hofer's house 
is as central as any in Tyrol. From it Meran 
may be reached in four hours, while in the oppo- 
site direction a seven hours* march brings you to 
Sterzing, half-way up the Brenner on the south 
side. It was, therefore, possible for Hof er with 
his force to attack the rear of an enemy crossing 
that pass in either direction. 

Hofer was a man of about forty, distin- 
guished more for physical strength, kindly 
disposition, and upright character, than for 
any special military talent or capacity for 
government. It is, indeed, a little difficult 
to explain the great influence which he un- 
doubtedly exercised. Though there is no reason 
to doubt his courage, he showed none of the 
dash amoimting to recklessness with which some 
of his subordinates exposed their lives; while 
his extreme good nature, and imwillingness 
to distrust any man, led him especially towards 
the end of his career into pitiable vacillation. Nor 
had he any gift of eloquence, such as often has 
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made men with no other qualification into popu- 
lar leaders. Yet there can be no doubt that for 
five months he was the recognized chief in the 
grand resistance which this little mountain- 
country offered, and offered for a time success- 
fully, to the conqueror of Europe. 

Other leaders whose names should be men- 
tioned were Martin Teimer, Joseph Speckbacher, 
and the Capuchin Joachim Haspinger. All these 
men had taken part in the fighting of recent 
years. Teimer, who was the youngest of them, 
being thirty years of age, had risen to the rank 
of major in the landsturm, or militia. He was 
probably the ablest of all the Tyrolese leaders, as 
he was no doubt the best educated; but he never 
inspired the same confidence. 

Joseph Speckbacher was ten years older. He 
was now an employe in the salt-works at Hall, 
near Innsbruck, and comfortably off. His 
youth had been very wild. As a boy of twelve 
he had taken to a poacher's life; and poaching 
among these mountains is a very different 
business from the rabbit-snaring and pheasant- 
netting which occasionally enlivens English 
coverts, and helps to fill English gaols. Even 
fully authorized chamois-hunting is fairly dan- 
gerous sport; and when the hunter is liable 
at any moment to become the hunted, and 
share with his game the sensation of a bullet 
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in the ribs, unless his own wits can save him, it 
will be easily seen that no better training could 
be found for mountain warfare. Speckbacher 
was a man of undaunted courage, boundless re- 
source, and a thorough knowledge of the country 
which was to be the chief field of operations. 

Father Joachim had served as an army chap- 
lain, and had earned a medal for valor. Now he 
was to lead in many a fierce attack; but he made 
it a point of honor to carry no weapon save a 
great ebony crucifix, which, it was currently 
reported, became in his hands as formidable as 
the maces wielded by mediaeval bishops. " The 
Redbeard," as he was called, was perhaps the 
especial favorite of the people. He, too, sur- 
vived imtil the second half of the century. 

Thus when Austria, encouraged by Napoleon's 
growing difficulties in Spain, plucked up courage 
to declare war against him once more in March, 
1809, the Tyrolese were all ready to bear their 
part. On April 9th, Teimer and Hof er issued 
a general order, making it clear to every district 
what its special task would be. Teimer then 
departed to take the command in the Inn valley 
above Innsbruck; Speckbacher being in charge 
of the district between the capital and the Bava- 
rian frontier. Hofer disseminated the order 
through other innkeepers — the country inns in 
Tyrol being the natural centres of information 
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— until every man knew precisely what he would 
have to do, and had merely to await the arrival 
of the little note bearing the words, " It is time." 
Another signal was given by strewing sawdust 
in the streams, and sending planks bearing red 
flags down the rivers. 

The men from Passeir and the neighborhood 
of Meran assembled round the little inn " On the 
Sand." There were some thousands of them al- 
together, Hof er, with his broad shoulders and 
mighty black beard, conspicuous among them. 
All wore the dress of their valley — brown 
jacket with red facings, a red waistcoat with 
broad green braces over it, a broad leather belt on 
which were worked the owner's initials, leather 
breeches, bare knees, and red or white stockings. 
Each man carried his heavy rifle, with which he 
could make pretty sure of a chamois at 800 yards ; 
and a Bavarian was a larger mark. It must be 
remembered that few regular troops of that day 
had anything but smooth-bore muskets. Hof er 
made a short speech: 

" When you have carved a wooden flgure, may 
you take it to Vienna and sell it? Is that liberty? 
You are Tyrolese — at least your fathers called 
themselves so; now you have to call yourselves 
Bavarians. And our old castle of Tyrol has been 
demolished. Does that content you ? If you raise 
three ears of maize, they demand two from you. 
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Do you call that prosperity? But there is a 
Providence, and it has been revealed to me that 
if we plan to take our revenge, we shall have 
help. Up then, and at the Bavarians! Tear 
your foes, ay, with your teeth, so long as they 
stand up; but when they kneel, pardon them! " 
The first shot was fired not far from the place 
where Joubert had been overthrown eight years 
before. Colonel von Wrede (who in later days 
was to be a thorn in the side of the French) was 
in command of the garrison of Brixen. Intelli- 
gence reached him that an Austrian force under 
General Chasteler was approaching through the 
Pusterthal, and on April 10th he sent a detach- 
ment to destroy the bridge over the river Rienz 
at St. Lorenzen, near Bruneck. The peasants 
were up in a moment, the detachment was not 
suffered to approach the bridge, and when Wrede 
brought up his whole force in support, it was 
met with a hail of bullets from the mountainside. 
An attempt to get the guns into a position 
whence their fire might destroy the bridge was 
frustrated by a furious charge of the peasants, 
who, many of them armed only with cudgels 
and flails, dashed upon the troops, surroimded 
the guns, and himted the gunners into the river. 
Wrede could do nothing but try to make his way 
to Sterzing, where he might imite with the garri- 
son of that town. A force of 3,000 French under 
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General Bisson, on its way from Italy, accom- 
panied him a little below where the fortress of 
Franzensfeste now stands. The way from the 
Pusterthal to the great northern road passes 
through a narrow defile — the Brixener Klause, 
or Gorge of Brixen — and here the milucky 
French and Bavarians were, of course, at the 
mercy of their furious enemies. Pelted with 
rocks, tree-stems, and bullets by an invisible foe, 
in momentary fear of being overtaken by the 
Austrians, whose advance-guard actually ap- 
peared before they were well out of the defile, 
they made their way with heavy loss to the plain 
in which lies the little town of Sterzing. 

Meanwhile Hof er and his men had dashed over 
the Jaufen Pass. Colonel Barenklau (this looks 
like a mythical name, but appears to be correct) , 
the commander of the Sterzing garrison, wisely 
decided to meet them in the open, where military 
discipline might tell. The steady fire of grape- 
shot and musketry checked the onward rush, and 
the peasant force retired into a hollow road to 
re-form, while girls and women from the town 
supplied refreshments. A second rush was simi- 
larly checked. Hofer, sitting, as one historian 
of these events remarks, like Moses on a hill 
above, and watching the fortunes of the fight, 
espied some loaded hay-wagons, doubtless bring- 
ing supplies for the garrison from the mountain 
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hay-sheds. A hrilliant idea struck him, or was 
suggested to him. If these could be brought up 
they would serve as cover for the sharpshooters, 
who could then dispose of the enemy's gunners. 
But at first no man ventured to bring them 
within range of the deadly grape. Then a girl 
stepped forward, swung herself on to the back 
of one of the oxen, and, regardless of the bullets, 
urged the team on with whip and voice, exhorting 
her countrjmien at the same time "not to be 
afraid of the Bavarian dumplings." 

The guns were now soon silenced; the Tyro- 
lese fell on with the butt, and in a few minutes 
the whole Bavarian force, or so much of it as 
remained, was disarmed, and before evening 
safely imder lock and key in a neighboring castle, 
imder the guard, as often happened, of the 
women. All traces of the fight were carefully 
removed, the victors dispersed among the moun- 
tains, and when Bisson and Wrede arrived, on 
the following morning, April 12th, no garrison 
was to be found, no news of its fate could they 
extract, no enemy was to be seen. Puzzled, and 
still more alarmed, they pursued their march, 
or rather flight, harassed, as before, wherever a 
gorge or defile — of which there are many along 
this moimtain road — gave an opportimity to 
the Tyrolese for their favorite tactics. 

But a yet more terrible surprise awaited them. 
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In the early dawn of the 18th, the weary, bat- 
tered army, still numbering nearly 4,000, saw the 
domes of the Innsbruck churches below them, 
and hoped for a respite. A mounted officer was 
sent on to announce their approach to General 
Kinkel and Colonel Dittfurt, commanding the 
garrison of the capital. As he rode through the 
gate of the town he dropi)ed from his horse, 
pierced with a bullet. To explain what had 
happened we must pass to the Inn valley. The 
village of Axams had incurred a fine for resist- 
ance to the conscription, and on the 11th a 
detachment had been sent to collect this. They 
fared little better than their comrades at St. 
Lorenzen, and retired, vowing vengeance. In 
the course of that day the whole of the valley 
above Innsbruck was astir, and ready to march 
upon the town. Meantime, Speckbacher had 
summoned the lower valley to arms. All night 
long beacon fires blazed on the mountains which 
look down into the streets of Innsbruck. 

The morning of the 12th had hardly dawned 
when he was at the gates of Hall, and no sooner 
had these been opened as usual by the imsus- 
pecting garrison than the Tyrolese rushed in. 
The officers were seized in their beds, hardly a 
shot was fired, and in a few minutes, with a loss 
of two only of his men, Speckbacher had cap- 
tured 400 Bavarian soldiers. These were marched 
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off to Salzburg, again under the escort of women, 
for no men could be spared from the task of 
liberating the coimtry. 

Hall is a short eight miles from Innsbruck, 
and long before noon Speckbacher was with the 
levies from the upper valley, who were attempt- 
ing to storm the two bridges that here cross the 
Inn just outside the walls of Innsbruck. Up to 
this time they had made little progress, for want 
of leading; but when Speckbacher, waving his 
hat and shouting " Long live the Emperor 
Francis!" placed himself at their head, they 
wavered no longer. The gimners fell under 
the terrible clubbed rifles, or were thrown into 
the river; some young mathematical students 
from Innsbruck University slewed the guns 
roimd, and poured volleys into the troops who 
were hurrying up from the town; the peas- 
ants pressed forward, some with no weapons but 
their fists; an attempt to break through with 
cavalry was frustrated by the sharpshooters, 
who by this time had got into the houses, and 
were dealing death from every window. 

To complete the victory, at this moment ap- 
peared Major Teimer, with some more or less 
drilled battalions of landsturm from the upper 
valley. General Kinkel, thoroughly terrified, 
wished to capitulate, but his more energetic sub- 
ordinate. Colonel Dittfurt, declared that he 
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would sooner die than surrender to a rabble of 
peasants whom a couple of squadrons could keep 
in order, and made a last desperate effort to rally 
his men. As he was speaking two bullets struck 
him, and he fell from his horse. Struggling to 
his feet, he dashed with drawn sword on the ad- 
vancing mass, to be again shot through the chest. 
Even then he made one more effort, aided by a 
few officers, to dislodge some of the enemy from 
a position which enabled them to keep up a 
galling fire; but a foiulh bullet, in the head, 
stretched him senseless, and he was carried to the 
main guard. After his fall the surviving troops 
surrendered, and Innsbruck was in the hands of 
the Tyrolese. It was not yet eleven o'clock. 

The remainder of that day was passed in 
rejoicing, and, it is to be feared, to some extent 
in pillage. Such of the burghers of Innsbruck as 
were thought to have been on too good terms 
with the hated Boar were regarded as fair objects 
for a little plimder. At the same time, many 
generous actions were done by individuals in 
saving the lives of the vanquished. A Bavarian 
official was on the point of being struck down by 
a f imous mob when a girl flimg her arms round 
him, and asserted, quite fictitiously, that he was 
her betrothed. He was spared at once. A young 
Tyrolese who had captured a French officer took 
him to an inn and gave him food. The officer, 
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in gratitude, offered him a pair of gold earrings 
which he was wearing. "Do you think I did 
it for pay? " said the lad ; and only with difficulty 
would he accept them as a keepsake. The old 
imperial eagles were himted up, and rapturously 
greeted when foimd. " Your feathers are grown 
again, old tail," said a gray-haired man, as, with 
the tears flowing down his cheeks, he embraced 
the beloved symbol. 

Men slept that night where they could — in 
streets or gardens. In the earliest dawn the 
alarm-bells rang, and the word went roimd that 
the French were upon them. As we know, this 
was the force under Bisson and Wrede; but those 
in the town knew nothing of the way in which 
they had fared on the other side of the moimtains. 
The gates were barricaded, and all preparations 
made for a street fight. At five o'clock the head 
of the colxmm appeared on Berg Isel; and by six 
they were drawn up in order of battle on the level 
ground that lies between the south side of the 
town and the foot of the moimtains: Bavarians 
on the left wing, French on the right. 

At the same time a strong force of Tyrolese 
had slipped roimd to the rear, and occupied Berg 
Isel. They were fairly entrapped. Teimer had 
meanwhile extracted from General Kinkel an 
order bidding the Bavarian commander send 
someone into the town to see how matters stood; 
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in compliance with which Wrede himself, and a 
French staff -officer, came in, and the former was 
detained, while the latter was sent back to report. 
The sharpshooters had already opened fire. 
Teimer then came himself to meet General Bisson 
at the suburb of Wilten. The French conmiander 
asked for a free passage into Germany, and of- 
fered to take all the flints out of the muskets 
before moving; but Teimer would hear of noth- 
ing but capitulation. All this time the bullets of 
the sharpshooters were dropping into the dense 
ranks, adding to the general demoralization, and 
enforcing the arguments of the Tyrolese leader. 
At length General Bisson yielded. The French 
and Bavarians laid down their arms. Two gen- 
erals, 180 officers, and 6,000 men, with seven 
guns and 800 horses, smrendered to the Tyrolese. 

Colonel Dittfrul, Ijdng in the guardhouse, 
during one of the intervals of his delirium, had 
paused in his furious cursing, to ask: "Who 
led your forces yesterday?" "No one," was 
the answer; " each man fought as he best could 
for Emperor and Fatherland." " Not so," he 
said; "I saw him again and again: he was 
riding a white horse." And the story went 
roxmd that St. James, the patron Saint, as it 
happens, of Innsbruck, had fought for his city, 
as of old he fought for Spain. 

The Austrian troops, under General Chasteler^ 
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arrived next day; but it was not expected that the 
Tyrolese would be left long in undisturbed pos- 
session of their conquests. Napoleon's fury when 
he heard how his troops had been served by a 
herd of undisciplined mountaineers knew no 
bounds. He issued on May 5th an order of the 
day, in which " a certain Chasteler, calling him- 
self a general in the Austrian service," was ac- 
cused of having caused an insurrection in Tyrol, 
and allowed some Bavarian conscripts to be mas- 
sacred; and it was directed that the said Chaste- 
ler, whenever captured, was to be brought before 
a military conmiission and shot in twenty-four 
hours. To the Tyrolese, of course, this mattered 
little, but it undoubtedly shook Chasteler's nerve, 
and to some extent prevented the regular troops 
from giving sufficient help. 
' On May 1st a strong force of Bavarians and 
French, under Wrede, now general, and Mar- 
shal Lefebvre, the Duke of Danzig, occupied 
Salzburg. The shortest route from that city to 
Innsbruck lies by Reichenhall and through a nar- 
row defile called the Strub Pass, entering the 
Inn valley at the little town of Worgl. The 
Strub was held by Tyrolese and soldiers, 275 
in all, with two guns. Wrede's entire division 
was sent on May 11th to force the pass, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so after nine hours* hard fight- 
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ing, in which the handful of defenders had four 
times repulsed the assailants. 

On the following day General Deroy, advanc- 
ing by way of Inn valley, relieved the frontier 
fortress of Kuf stein, which the Tyrolese were 
blockading, and on the 18th the two forces joined 
in the neighborhood of Worgl. The Bavarians 
had encountered a stubborn resistance all the way 
and were infuriated: village after village was 
set on fire, property destroyed, women and chil- 
dren slaughtered. General Chasteler, with a 
force of 2,000 regular troops, having failed to 
prevent the jimction of the Bavarians with the 
French, was forced to accept battle at Worgl 
and utterly routed, himself escaping only by the 
speed of his horse, and after the commission 
which was to carry out Napoleon's order had 
already been selected. On his way through Hall 
he was roughly handled by the salt-miners. 

The French and Bavarians marched upon 
Innsbruck, ravaging and burning, a task in 
which the former now seem to have taken the 
lead. At any rate, it is recorded that Lef ebvre, 
enraged at the sight of the Austrian eagle 
over the gate of the little town of Rattenberg, 
was only prevented from binning the place 
down by Wrede's strenuous opposition. Fifty- 
three peasants, taken with arms in their hands, 
i also owed their lives to the firmness and human- 
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ity of the Bavarian general, who further issued 
a stringent order forbidding all ill-treatment of 
the inhabitants. On May 19th the Duke of Dan- 
zig entered Innsbruck. Two days later Napo- 
leon was defeated by the Archduke Charles in 
the battle of Aspem, or, as the French call it, 
Essling; but before the news of this could have 
reached them, Lefebvre and Wrede, believing 
all opposition was at an end, and wishing to cut 
off the Archduke John's retreat from Italy, had 
returned to Salzburg, leaving General Deroy's 
division to hold Innsbruck. 

Marshal Lefebvre was so far right, that or- 
ders had been received by the Austrian command- 
ers in Tyrol to withdraw their troops. But he 
reckoned without Speckbacher. That indefatiga- 
ble man, on the day of the defeat at Worgl, had 
been in Innsbruck collecting all the weapons and 
powder upon which he could lay his hands. Then 
he went to General Buol, who was at Volders, 
near Hall, preparing to retreat over the Bren- 
ner, and vainly tried to persuade him to make a 
stand. Finally, climbing one of the moimtains 
whence all the coimtry roimd Innsbruck could 
plainly be seen, he carefully estimated the 
strength of the enemy, and f oimd that he had not 
more than 18,000 men to deal with. On May 28d 
with two faithful companions, George Zoppel 
and Simon Lechner, he made a dash for the 
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Brenner. Two more joined the party at Stei- 
nach, and the five, by spreading themselves about 
the mountainside, and changing their position at 
every shot, succeeded in putting to flight a cav- 
ahy patrol of several himdred men, which had 
been sent up to reconnoitre. 

General Buol was still holding the defile 
of Lueg, just north of the Brenner Pass, 
and Hofer with 6,000 men was also there. 
To them Speckbacher addressed himself, point- 
ing out that the panic among the inhabitants 
of the Inn valley, caused by the events of the 
previous days, was over, and that they were quite 
ready to rise again. Buol was persuaded to put 
1,200 men with 6 guns at the disposal of the 
Tyrolese leaders; and on May 25th, Hofer took 
up his position at Berg Isel, while Speckbacher, 
with the men from the lower Inn valley, held the 
right wing as far as Hall. The Tyrolese nimi- 
bered some 18,000; Deroy had at most 12,000, 
but many of these were veterans. Some isolated 
fights ensued that day; more than once the Ba- 
varians attempted to storm the position, and were 
repulsed. In the evening heavy rain came on 
(it rains most days at Innsbruck) and fighting 
was suspended. Owing, it is said, to the injunc- 
tions of an old man, who pointed out to Hofer 
that May 29th was a great Church festival, Hofer 
fixed that day for the attack. This delay also 
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gave time for Teimer, who was at Landeck, to 
bring his men down the valley. General Deroy, 
a kind-hearted old man, used the interval to issue 
a proclamation recommending submission, which, 
naturally, produced Uttle effect, unless that of 
impressing the peasants with the idea that he was 
wavering. 

On the morning of May 28th the Bavarian 
army was drawn up roimd the town of Innsbruck. 
The Tyrolese line extended in a great crescent to 
the south, its left on Zirl, ten miles above the 
town, its right on Volders, about as far in the 
other direction. The battle began on the wings. 
Speckbacher took the bridge of Volders and 
attacked Hall. On the left. Father Joachim 
Haspinger led the men from Meran, supported 
by two Austrian companies, by way of the 
villages of Mutters and Natters, into the marshy 
tract known as the Gallwiese, just above the 
town on the right bank of the river. He was 
soon at hand-grips with the enemy. A Bavarian 
soldier was delivering a thrust at him with his 
bayonet when a bullet laid the assailant low — 
fired over the Capuchin's shoulder, and so close 
that the famous red beard was singed. Only 
staying now and again to shrive a dying man, he 
pressed forward at the head of his peasants, who 
slowly but steadily drove the Bavarians before 
them. 
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At a farmhouse called Rainerhof another 
gallant deed was done by a girl. With a small 
cask of wine on her head, and a glass in her hand, 
she was going about in the thick of the fight, 
dispensing drink to the weary men. A bullet 
went through the cask, and the wine began to 
pour out. In a moment she had it down from 
her head and her fingers in the holes. " I have 
only got two hands," she shouted; "if another 
bullet comes the wine will be lost. Put your 
mouths to all the holes, and drink while you 
canl" 

The fighting went on till noon with no defi- 
nite results. An attempt of the Bavarians to 
storm Berg Isel, the centre of the Tyrolese posi- 
tion, was repulsed with the aid of Colonel ErteFs 
troops, though not till the right had nearly been 
turned by the foe. Hof er — surveying the whole 
field from the heights of Schonberg, where 
his headquarters were — cast anxious glances 
towards the left to see if any sign of Teimer were 
visible. At the head of his colimin, he appeared 
on the other side of the river; but they came up 
slowly, and anmiimition was failing. To gain 
time, Hofer sent a flag of truce to the Bavarian 
conmiander, with proposals for a surrender. 
This was refused ; but Deroy asked for a twenty- 
four hours' armistice, which Hofer equally de- 
clined. However, it was now too late in the day 
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to resume the fighting, and under cover of the 
night General Deroy managed to evacuate the 
town imobserved, the wheels of the guns and 
the hoofs of the horses being all mufiled, and to 
march away, never halting till the Bavarian 
frontier was reached. By seven o'clock next 
morning the Tyrolese were once more in Inns- 
bruck. 

On July 5th Napoleon again crossed the 
Danube, and on that and the following day 
inflicted on the Austrians the decisive defeat of 
Wagram. An armistice quickly followed, and 
again all Austrian troops were ordered to evacu- 
ate Tyrol. This time the persuasions of the Ty- 
rolese leaders were of no avail, and General Buol 
could do nothing but withdraw, after issuing a 
proclamation in which the peasants were exhorted 
to tranquillity and resignation. 

On July 30th the Duke of Danzig re-entered 
Innsbruck, and ordered that all weapons should 
be given up within forty-eight hours, and that 
the leaders should surrender at once. A force 
was sent over the Brenner, another up the valley 
of the Inn. Hofer, on his side, sent round a 
circular note calling all men to arms. 

On August 2d, a body under Haspinger 
and others took up a position in the valley 
of the Eisach, a little higher up than the 
spot where Bisson and Wrede had been so 
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roughly treated in April. They secured the 
Peisser bridge, where the road crosses the river 
between the hamlets of Oberau and Unterau — 
the Upper and Lower Meadow, Speckbacher, 
with the Pusterthal men, joined them, and all 
was made ready to receive the first enemy who 
should appear. General Rouyer's division had 
reached Sterzing on August 8d. At 7 a. m. on 
the 4th the leading column — a Saxon regiment, 
over 2,000 strong — entered the narrow gorge 
below Mauls. A barricade brought them to a 
halt, during which they afi^orded a mark to 
Speckbacher's men. A torrent of stones also 
came on them. Still they moved forward as far 
as Mittewald, where artillery had to be used to 
clear the road. Fully 800 marksmen were in 
front and on both sides of them, and they were 
losing heavily. As they reached the bridge a 
voice rang out overhead: " Stephen, shall I cut 
away? " " Not yet," came the reply. The col- 
umn halted, and an orderly was sent to report the 
matter to General Rouyer. He ordered the ad- 
vance to be continued, but, it is said, himself 
retired to the rear of the column. Then the voice 
was heard again: " Now cut, John, in the name 
of the most Holy Trinity! " With a roar like 
thunder the terrible " stone-battery '' burst out. 
Rocks, larches, huge fragments of the mountain- 
side, crashed down upon the luckless Saxons and 
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great abbey church of Wilten was not over when 
the first shots were fired. The numbers were 
about the same — some 20,000 on either side, 
the Bavarians, Saxons, and French having per- 
haps slightly the advantage. The tactics were 
very much as in May. Haspinger again led the 
left wing, Speckbacher the right. The marshal, 
however, in order to keep his retreat open, had 
detached a force imder Count Arco to hold 
Schwatz. The levies from the upper Inn valley 
were on the opposite side of the river, but they 
were unable to do much more than give employ- 
ment to part of the enemy's force. At 2 p. m. the 
marshal ordered an advance. Covered by artillery 
lfire,two regiments stormed Berg Isel, while others 
attacked Ambras, on the further side of the river 
ISill. Every foot of ground was stubbornly con- 
tested. The men of Passeir were forced to give 
way. Speckbacher was driven from his positions. 
Only Haspinger, on the left, hurled the attacking 
columns back into the plain. The Bavarians 
began to set fire to the houses. It was the worst 
move they could have made, as it only served to 
inf iniate the Tyrolese. Rallying under cover of 
the forests, they burst out again, and after one 
volley charged home with clubbed guns, the 
weapon which served them best. All the positions 
were recovered, and though Lefebvre ordered 
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five more assaults, the assailants reeled back each 
time with broken heads. 

The struggle only ended with daylight. The 
Bavarians had lost 2,000 men. Count Arco had 
fallen, like his ancestor, to a Tyrolese bullet, but 
the way to Kuf stein was still open; nor was 
Hof er desirous to drive the enemy to extremities. 
So long as the land was freed from his presence, 
it was enough. At 7 p. m. on the 14th the 
Marshal Duke of Danzig left Innsbruck with 
his whole force. That night he entrenched him- 
self at Schwatz, but soon found that the neigh- 
borhood of Haspinger and Speckbacher made 
the position undesirable, and on the 19th he pro- 
ceeded to Salzburg. For the third time in four 
months Tyrol was freed. 

It is beside our present purpose to trace the 
course of events further. It may be said that 
for some weeks Hofer governed Tyrol from 
Innsbruck, with about as much success as could 
be expected from a peasant suddenly raised to 
such a position. His upright nature prevented 
him from making so many blunders as his want 
of education and experience might have been ex- 
pected to lead him into. On October 4th, the 
Emperor's " nameday," a great festival was held, 
and Hofer was presented with a medal, sent by 
the Emperor himself. On the same day the 
treaty of Schonbrunn was signed, and Tyrol was 
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finally handed back to Bavaria, and overwhelm- 
ing forces were sent to enforce submission. 
Speckbacher was defeated on the Salzburg 
frontier on October 16th, and barely escaped cap- 
ture. A few days after, Hofer left Innsbruck, 
and took up his quarters at Schonberg. 

Once again, on the 27th, the Tyrolese turned 
to bay, and inflicted some loss on the Bavarians; 
but on November 1st General Wrede succeeded 
in surprising their position on Berg Isel at a time 
when they were celebrating the festival of All 
Saints in the neighboring churches, and inflicted 
a heavy defeat. 

Once more victory was propitious to Hofer, 
when, after three days' hard fighting at St. 
Leonhard, close to his own home, he com- 
pelled 1,200 Frenchmen, who had crossed the 
Jaufen in pursuit of him, to lay down their 
arms. But this was the last gleam of success. 
Hofer's mind seemed failing; he was no longer 
master of himself. A price was set on his head, 
and on December 2d he fled into the moimtains, 
and took refuge in a remote spot known only to 
himself and a few trusty friends. The secret 
was, however, betrayed, and at the end of Janu- 
ary a force of 600 Frenchmen was sent to take 
him. He was brought to Mantua, and tried by 
a military commission. The majority were in 
favor of some penalty short of death; but Napo- 
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leon was not likely to spaxe the man who had 
baffled his generals so long, and a peremptory 
message commanded that he should be shot forth- 
with. He imderwent the sentence with heroic 
fortitude on February 20th, 1810. 
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IX 

With Wellington in the 
Peninsular War 

By GEORGE A. HENTY 

IT was in the beginning of Decepabg^, 1811, 
that the Scudamore boys again sailed up the 
Tagus to Lisbon, after an absence of just 
six months. When they had passed the medical 
board they were transferred from the unattached 
list to the Fifty-second Regiment, which was, 
fortimately for them, also in Spain. No events 
of great importance had taken place during their 
absence. Wellington, after the battles of 
Fuentas d'Onoro and Albuera, had been com- 
pelled to fall back again to the frontier in the 
face of greatly superior forces, and had main- 
tained his old position on the Coa till the ap- 
proach of winter compelled the French to retire 
into the interior, where they had their magazines 
and depots. 

The Scudamores found that the Fifty-second 
were encamped on the Agueda, and they at once 
prepared to go up country to join them. Their 
chargers — presents from their aunt on leaving 
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— were fresh and vigorous, and they purchased 
a strong country horse for Sambo, who, thanks 
to some practice which he had had in England, 
was now able to cut a respectable figure on 
horseback. A few hours were sufficient to make 
their preparations, and at noon on the day after 
landing they mounted, and followed by Sam, 
accompanied by a muleteer and two mules carry- 
ing their baggage, they started from the hotel 
at which they had put up. 

As they rode down the main street they saw 
several mounted officers approaching, and at once 
recognized in the leader the commander-in-chief, 
who had just arrived from the front to pay one 
of his flying visits, to endeavor to allay the jeal- 
ousies in the Portuguese Coimcil, and to insist 
upon the food which the British government was 
actually paying for being supplied to the starv- 
ing Portuguese soldiers. Drawing their horses 
aside, they saluted Lord Wellington as he rode 
past. He glanced at them keenly, as was his 
custom, and evidently recognized them as he 
returned the salute. 

When he had passed they turned their horses 
and continued their way. They had not gone 
fifty yards, however, when an officer came up 
at a gallop. Lord Wellington wished them to 
call at his quarters in an hour's time. 

There are few things more annoying than, 
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after having got through all the trouble of 
packing and getting fairly on the road, to be 
stopped; but there was no help for it, and the 
boys rode back to their hotel again, where, put- 
ting up their horses, they told Sam not to let 
the muleteer leave, for they should probably be 
on the road again in an hour. 

At the appointed time they called at the 
headquarters, and giving their cards to two offi- 
cers on duty, took their seats in the anteroom. 
It now became evident to them that their chance 
of an early intendew was not great, and that they 
would in all probability be obliged to pass another 
night in Madrid. Portuguese grandees passed 
in and out, staff officers of rank entered and left, 
important business was being transacted, and 
the chance of two line captains having an inter- 
view with the conmiander-in-chief appeared but 
slight. Two hours passed wearily, and then an 
orderly sergeant came into the room and read 
out from a slip of paper the names " Captain 
Thomas Scudamore; Captain Peter Scudamore. 
This way, if you please," he added, as the boys 
rose in answer to their names, and he led the way 
into a room where a colonel on the staff was 
seated before a table covered with papers. 

" Gentlemen,*' he said, " I have news which I 
think will be pleasant to you both. Lord Well- 
ington has not forgotten the services you ren- 
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dered in carrying his communications to the 
guerrilla chiefs. Your reports were clear and 
concise, and your knowledge of Spanish especially 
valuable. Lord Beresf ord, too, has reported most 
favorably of your, conduct while with him. There 
happen to be two vacancies on his staff, and he 
has desired me to fill them up with your names." 

Although the Scudamores would in some re- 
spects rather have remained with their regiment, 
yet they could not refuse an honor which was 
generally coveted as being a post in which an 
active officer had plenty of opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing himself, and which was certain to 
lead to speedy promotion. They accordingly 
expressed their warm thanks for the honor which 
Lord Wellington had done them. 

" Are you well mounted? " Colonel Somerset 
asked. 

"We have one capital charger each," Tom 
said. 

" You will want another," Colonel Somerset 
remarked. " There are a lot of remounts landed 
to-day. Here is an order to Captain Halket, 
the officer in charge. Choose any two you like. 
The amount can be stopped from your pay. 
How about servants; you are entitled to two 
each?" 

" We have one man of the Norfolk Rangers 
— a very faithful fellow, who has returned with 
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us from leave; if he could be transferred, he 
would do for us both if we had a cavalry man 
eadi for our horses." 

The colonel at once wrote an order for Sam's 
transfer from his regiment on detached service, 
and also one to the officer commanding a cavalry 
regiment stationed in Madrid, to supply them 
with two troopers as orderlies. 

" May I ask, sir, if we are likely to stay in 
Madrid long — as, if so, we will look out for 
quarters?" Tom asked. 

" No; the general returns to-morrow, or next 
day at latest, to Almeida, and of course you will 
accompany him. Oh, by the bye, Lord Welling- 
ton will be glad if you will dine with him to-day 
— sharp six. By the way, you will want to get 
staff uniforms. Here is the address of a Span- 
ish tailor, who has fitted out most of the men who 
have been appointed here. He works quickly, 
and wiU get most of the things you want ready 
by to-morrow night. Don't get more things than 
are absolutely necessary — merely undress suits. 
Excuse my asking, how are you off for money? 
I will give you an order on the paymaster if you 
like." 

Tom replied that they had plenty of money, 
which indeed they had, for their aunt had given 
them so handsome a present upon starting that 
they had tried to persuade her to be less gener- 
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ous, urging that they really had no occasion for 
any money beyond their pay. She had insisted, 
however, upon their accepting two drafts, saying 
that one never knew what was wanted, and it was 
always useful to have a sum to fall back on in 
case of need. 

Two days later the Scudamores, in their new 
staff uniforms, were, with some six or eight 
other officers, riding in the suit of Lord Welling- 
ton on the road to the Coa. The lads thought 
they had never had a more pleasant time; the 
weather was fine and the temperature delightful; 
their companions, all older somewhat than them- 
selves, were yet all young men in high health and 
spirits. The pace was good, for Lord Welling- 
ton was a hard rider, and time was always 
precious with him. At the halting-places the 
senior ofiicers of the staff kept together, while 
the aides-de-camp made up a mess of their own, 
always choosing a place as far away as possible 
from that of the chief, so that they could laugh, 
joke, and even sing, without fear of disturbing 
his lordship. 

Sam soon became a high favorite with the 
light-hearted young fellows, and his services as 
forager for the mess were in high esteem. 

Three days of hard riding took them to Al- 
meida, where the breaches caused by the great 
explosion had been repaired, and the place put 
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into a defensible position. Tom and Peter had 
been afraid that there would be a;t least four 
months of enforced inactivity before the spring; 
but they soon found that the post of aide-de-camp 
to WelUngton was no sinecure. For the next 
month they almost lived in the saddle. The 
greater portion of the English army was indeed 
lying on the Agueda, but there were detached 
bodies of British and large numbers of Portu- 
guese troops at various points along the whole 
line of the Portuguese frontier, and with the 
conmianders of these Lord Wellington was in 
constant conmiunication. 

Towards the end of December some large con- 
voys of heavy artiUery arrived at Almeida, but 
every one supposed that they were intended to 
fortify this place, and none, even of those most 
in the confidence of the conmiander-in-chief , had 
any idea that a winter campaign was about to 
commence. The French were equally unsuspi- 
cious of the truth. Twice as strong as the Brit- 
ish, they dreamed not that the latter would take 
the ofi^ensive, and the French marshals had scat- 
tered their troops at considerable distances from 
the frontier in winter quarters. 

Upon the last day of the year the Scudamores 
both happened to have returned to the front — 
Tom from Lisbon, and Peter from a long ride 
to a distant Portuguese division. There was a 
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merry party gathered round a blazing fire in 
the yard of the house where they, with several 
other aides-de-camp, were quartered. Presently 
a colonel of the staff, who had been dining with 
Lord Wellington, entered. " Here's a seat, 
colonel," was shouted in a dozen places, but he 
shook his head and held up his hand. 

" Gentlemen, I am sorry to disturb you, but 
orders must be obeyed. Villiers, Hogan, Scuda- 
mores both, Esdaile, Cooper, and Johnson, here 
are dispatches which have to be taken off at once. 
Gentlemen, I should recommend you all to look 
to your horses. All attached to the transport 
had better go to their headquarters for orders." 

" What is upi colonel? " was the general ques- 
tion. 

" The army moves forward at daybreak. We 
are going to take Ciudad." 

A cheer of surprise and delight burst from all. 
There was an emptying of glasses, a pouring out 
of one more bumper to success, and in five min- 
utes the court was deserted, save by some order- 
lies hastily devouring the interrupted supper, and 
ere long the tramp of horses could be heard, as 
the Scudamores and their conu'ades dashed off 
in different directions with their dispatches. 

The next morning a bridge was thrown over the 
Agueda at Marialva, six miles below Ciudad, but 
the investment was delayed, owing to the slow- 
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ness and insufficiency of the transport. Ciudad 
Rodrigo was but a third-class fortress, andtjould 
haveTBeen captured by the process of a regular 
siege with comparatively slight loss to the be- 
siegers. Wellington knew, however, that he 
could not afford the time for a regular siege. 
Long before the approaches could have been 
made, and the breaches effected according to rule, 
the French marshals would have been up with 
overwhelming forces. 

Beginning the investment on the 7th, Welling- 
ton determined that it must be taken at all costs 
in twenty-four days, the last day of the month 
being the very earliest date at which, according to 
his calculations, any considerable body of French 
could come up to its relief. 

Ciudad lies on rising ground on the bank of 
the Agueda. The fortifications were fairly 
strong, and being protected by a very high glacis, 
it was difficult to effect a breach in them. The 
glacis is the smooth ground outside the ditch. 
In well-constructed works the walls of the fortifi- 
cation rise but very little above the ground 
beyond, from which they are separated by a broad 
and deep ditch. Thus the ground beyond the 
ditch, that is, the glacis, covers the walls from 
the shot of a besieger, and renders it extremely 
difficult to reach them. In the case of Ciudad, 
however, there were outside the place two ele- 
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vated plateaus, called the great and small Teson. 
Guns placed on these coiild look down upon 
Ciudad, and could therefore easily breach the 
walls. These, then, were the spots from which 
Wellington determined to make the attack. The 
French, however, were aware of the importance 
of the position, and had erected on the higher 
Teson an inclosed and palisadoed redoubt, mount- 
ing two gims and a howitzer. A great difficulty 
attending the operation was that there were 
neither fuel nor shelter to be obtained on the right 
bank of the river, and the weather set in very 
cold, with frost and snow, at the beginning of the 
siege. Hence the troops had to be encamped on 
the left bank, and each division, as its turn came 
to occupy the trenches for twenty-four hours, 
took cooked provisions with it, and waded across 
the Agueda. 

On the 8th Pack's division of Portuguese and 
the light division waded the river three miles 
above the fortress, and, making a circuit, took up 
a place near the great Teson. There they re- 
mained quiet all day. The French, seeing that 
the place was not yet entirely invested, paid but 
little heed to them. At nightfall, however, Colo- 
nel Colborne^ with two companies from each of 
the regiments of the light division, attacked the 
redoubt of San Francisco with such a sudden 
rush that it was carried with the loss of only 
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twenty-four men, the defenders, few and unpre- 
pared, being all taken prisoners. Scarcely, how- 
ever, was the place captured than every gun of 
Ciudad which could be brought to bear upon it 
opened with fury. All night, under a hail of 
shot and shell, the troops labored steadily, and 
by daybreak the first parallel, that is to say, a 
trench protected by a bank of earth six hundred 
yards in length, was sunk three feet deep. The 
next day the first division relieved the light divi- 
sion. 

Tom and Peter, now that the army was sta- 
tionary, had an easier time of it, and obtained 
leave to cross the river to see the operations. 
The troops had again to wade through the bitter 
cold water, and at any other time would have 
grumbled rarely at the discomfort. When really 
engaged in the work of war, however, the Brit- 
ish soldier cares for nothing, and holding up 
their rifles, pouches, and haversacks to keep dry, 
the. men crossed the river laughing and joking. 
There was but little done all day, for the fire of 
the enemy was too fast and deadly for men to 
work under it in daylight. At night the Scuda- 
mores left their horses with those of the divi- 
sional ofiicers and accompanied the troops into 
the trenches, to learn the work which had there 
to be done. Directly it was dusk twelve hun- 
dred men fell to work to construct their batteries. 
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The night was dark, and it was strange to the 
Scudamores to hear the thud of so many picks 
and shovels going, to hear now and then a low 
spoken order, but to see nothing save when the 
flash of the enemy^s guns momentarily lit up the 
scene. Every half minute or so the shot, shell, 
and grape came tearing through the air, followed 
occasionally by a low cry or a deep moan. Excit- 
ing as it was for a time, the boys, having no 
duty, found it difficult long to keep awake, and 
presently dozed ofF — at first to wake with a 
start whenever a shell fell close, but presently to 
sleep soundly imtil dawn. By that time the bat- 
teries, eighteen feet thick, were completed. 

On the 10th the fourth division, and on the 
11th the third, carried on the works, but were 
nightly disturbed, not only by the heavy fire 
from the bastions, but from some guns which 
the French had mounted on the convent of 
San Francisco in the suburb on the left. Lit- 
tle was efi^ected in the next two days, for the 
frost hardened the ground and impeded the 
work. On the night of the 18th the Santa Cruz 
convent was carried and the trenches pushed for- 
ward, and on the next afternoon the breaching 
batteries opened fire with twenty-five guns upon 
the points of the wall at which it had been deter- 
nndned to make the breaches, while two cannons 
kept down the fire of the French guns at the 
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convent of San Francisco. The French replied 
with more than fifty pieces, and all night the 
tremendous fire was kept up on both sides with- 
out intermission. Just at daybreak the sound of 
musketry mingled with the roar of cannon, as 
the Fortieth Regiment attacked and carried the 
convent of San Francisco. Through the 16th, 
17th, and 18th the artillery duel continued, some- 
times one side, sometimes the other obtaining the 
advantage; but during each night the trenches of 
the besiegers were pushed forward, and each day 
saw the breaches in the ramparts grow larger and 
larger. On the 19th the breaches were reported 
as practicable — that is, that it would be possi- 
ble for men to scramble up the fallen rubbish to 
the top, and orders were therefore given for the 
assault for that night. 

The attack was to be made at four points sim- 
ultaneously; the Fifth, Ninety-fourth, and Sev- 
enty-seventh were to attack from the convent of 
Santa Cruz, to make for the ditch, enter it, and 
work their way along to the great breach; Mac- 
kinnon's brigade of the third division was to 
attack the great breach from the front; the light 
division posted behind the convent of San Fran- 
cisco were to attack from the left and make their 
way to the small breach; while a false attack, 
to be converted into a real one if the resistance 
was slight, was to be made by Pack's Portuguese 
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at the St. Jago gate at the opposite side of the 
town. As night fell the troops moved into their 
position, and Lord Wellington went to the con- 
vent of San Francisco, from the roof of which he 
could sm*vey the operations. The Scudamores, 
with the rest of the staff, took up their places 
behind him. Suddenly there was a shout on the 
far right, followed by a sound of confused 
cheering and firing, while flashes of flame leaped 
out along the walls, and the guns of the place 
opened fire with a crash. Now the Fifth, Ninety- 
fourth, and Seventy-seventh rushed with great 
swiftness along the ditch, when, at the foot of 
the great breach, they were met by the third divi- 
sion. Together they poured up the breach, and 
the roar of musketry was tremendous. Once at 
the top of the breach, however, they made no 
progress. From a trench which had been cut 
beyond it, a ring of fire broke out, while muskets 
flashed from every window in the houses near. 
It was evident that some serious obstacle had 
been encountered, and that the main attack was 
arrested. 

" This is terrible," Peter said, as almost breath- 
less they watched the storm of fire on and around 
the breach. " This is a thousand times worse 
than a battle. It is awful to think how the shot 
must be telling on that dense mass. Can nothing 
be done? " 
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" Hurrah! There go the light division at the 
small breach," Tom exclaimed, as the French fire 
broke out along the ramparts in that quarter. A 
violent cheer came up even above the din from 
the great breach, but no answering fire lights the 
scene, for Major Napier, who commanded, had 
forbidden his men to load, telling them to trust 
entirely to the bayonet. There was no delay here ; 
the firing of the French ceased almost immedi- 
ately, as with a fierce rush the men of the light 
division bounded up the ruins and won the top of 
the breach. For a moment or two there was a 
pause, for the French opened so fierce a fire 
from either side that the troops wavered. The 
oflicers sprang to the front, the soldiers fol- 
lowed with the bayonet, and the French, unable 
to stand the fierce onslaught, broke and fled into 
the town. Then the men of the light division, 
rushing along the walls, took the French who 
were defending the great breach in rear, and 
as these gave way the attacking party swept 
across the obstacles which had hitherto kept them, 
and the town was won. Pack's Portuguese had 
effected an entrance at the St. Jago gate, which 
they f oimd almost deserted, for the garrison was 
weak, and every available man had been taken 
for the defence of the breaches. 

Thus was Ciudad Rodrigo taken after twelve 
days siege, with a loss of twelv e hundred m en 
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and ninety officers, of which six hundred and fifty 
men tlliu MXly officers lell in that short, bloody 
fight at the breaches. Among the killed was 
GeneraT lJraumiS^ who had commanded at the 
fight on the Coa. 

Upon entering the town three days afterward, 
at the termination of the disgraceful scene of 
riot and piUage with which the British soldier, 
there as at other places, tarnished the laurels won 
by his bravery in battle, the boys went to the 
scene of the struggle, and then understood the 
cause of the delay upon the part of the stormers. 
From the top of the breach there was a perpen- 
dicular fall of sixteen feet, and the bottom of 
this was planted with sharp spikes, and strewn 
with the fragments of shells which the French had 
rolled down into it. Had it not been for the 
light division coming up and taking the de- 
fenders — who occupied the loop-holed and for- 
tified houses which conmianded this breach — in 
rear, the attack here could never have succeeded. 

The next few days were employed in repair- 
ing the breaches, and putting the place again 
in a state of defence, as it was probable that Mar- 
mont might come up and besiege it. The French 
marshal, however, when hurrying to the relief of 
the town, heard the news of its fall, and as the 
weather was very bad for campaigning, and pro- 
visions short, he fell back again to his winter 
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quarters, believing that Wellington would, con- 
tent with his success, make no fresh movement 
until the spring. The English general, however, 
was far too able a strategist not to profit by the 
supineness of his adversary, and immediately 
Ciudad Rodrigo was taken, he began to make 
preparations for the siege of Badajos, a far 
stronger fortress than Ciudad, and defended by 
strong detached forts. Three days after the fall 
of Rodrigo General Hill came up with his divi- 
sion; to this the Norfolk Rangers now belonged, 
and the Scudamores had therefore the delight of 
meeting all their old friends again. They saw 
but little of them, however, for they were con- 
stantly on the road to Lisbon with dispatches, 
every branch of the service being now strained to 
get the battering train destined for the attack on 
Badajos to the front, while orders were sent to 
Silviera, Trant, Wilson, Lecca, and the other 
partisan leaders, to hold all the fords and defiles 
along the frontier, so as to prevent the French 
from making a counter-invasion of Portugal. 

On the 11th of March the army arrived at 
Elvas, and on the 15th a pontoon bridge was 
thrown across the Guadiana. The following day 
the British troops crossed. the river and invested 
Badajos with fifteen thousand men, while Hill 
and Graham, with thirty thousand more, moved 
forward so as to act as a covering army in case 
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the French should advance to raise the siege. 
Badajos was defended by five thousand men 
under General Phillipson, a most able and en- 
ergetic commander, who had in every way 
strengthened the defences, and put them in a 
position to offer an obstinate resistance. 

Before attacking the fortress it was necessary 
to capture one of the outlying forts, and that 
known as the Picurina was selected, because the 
bastion of the Trinidad, which lay behind it, was 
the weakest portion of the fortress. The trenches 
were commenced against this on the night of the 
17th, and although the French made some vigor- 
ous sorties, the works progressed so rapidly that 
all was ready for an assault on the forts on the 
25th, a delay of two days having been occasioned 
by the French taking guns across the river, which 
swept the trenches and rendered work impossible 
until a division was sent round to drive in the 
French guns and invest the fortress on that side. 

The Picurina was strong and desperately de- 
fended, but it was captured after a fiuious as- 
sault which lasted one hour and cost nineteen 
oflScers and three hundred men. It was not, how- 
ever, until next evening that the fort could be 
occupied, for the guns of the town poured such 
a hail of shot and sheU into it that a permanent 
footing could not be obtained in it. Gradually, 
day by day, the trenches were driven nearer to 
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the doomed city, and the cannon of the batteries 
worked day and night to establish a breach. 
Soult was known to be approaching, but he 
wanted to gather up all his available forces, as he 
believed the town capable of holding out for 
another month at least. Still he was approach- 
ing, and although the three breaches were 
scarcely yet practicable and the fire of the town 
by no means overpowered, Wellington deter- 
mined upon an instant assault, and on the night 
of the 6th of April the troops prepared for what 
turned out to be the most terrible and bloody 
assault in the annals of the British army. 

There were no less than six columns of attack, 
comprising in all eighteen thousand men. Pic- 
ton, on the right, with the third division, was to 
cross the Rivillas and storm the castle. Wilson, 
with the troops in the trenches, was to attack 
San Roque. In the centre the fourth and light 
division, under Colville and Barnard, were to 
assault the breaches; and on the left Leith, with 
the fifth division, was to make a false attack upon 
the fort of Pardaleras, and a real attack upon the 
bastion of San Vincente by the river side. Across 
the river the Portuguese division under Power 
was to attack the works at the head of the bridge. 
The night was dark and clouded, and all was as 
still as death outside the town, when a lighted 
carcass, that is, a large iron canister filled with 
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tax and combustibles, fell close to the third divi- 
sion, and, exposing their ranks, forced them to 
commence the attack before the hour appointed. 
Crossing the RiviUas by a narrow bridge, under 
a tremendous fire, the third division assaulted the 
castle, and although their scaling-ladders were 
over and over again hurled down, the stormers 
at last obtained a footing, and the rest of the 
troops poured in and the castle was won. 

A similar and more rapid success attended the 
assault on San Roque, which was attacked so 
suddenly and violently that it was taken with 
scarcely any resistance. In the meantime the as- 
saults upon the breaches had commenced, and it 
is best to give the account of this terrible scene 
in the words of its eloquent and graphic his- 
torian, as the picture is one of the most vivid that 
was ever drawn. 

" All this time the tumult at the breaches was 
such as if the very earth had been rent asunder, 
and its central fires bursting upward uncon- 
trolled. The two divisions had reached the glacis 
just as the firing at the castle commenced, and 
the flash of a single musket, discharged from the 
covered way as a signal, showed them that the 
French were ready; yet no stir was heard, and 
darkness covered the breaches. Some haypacks 
were thrown, some ladders placed, and the forlorn 
hopes and storming parties of the light division, 
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five hundred in all, descended into the ditch with- 
out opposition; but then a bright flame shooting 
upward displayed all the terrors of the scene. 
The ramparts crowded with dark figures and 
glittering arms were on one side; on the other 
the red columns of the British, deep and broad, 
were coming on like streams of burning lava. 
It was the touch of the magician's wand, for a 
crash of thunder followed, and with incredible 
violence the storming parties were dashed to 
pieces by the explosion of hundreds of shells and 
powder-barrels. For an instant the light divi- 
sion stood on the brink of the ditch, amazed at 
the terrific sight; but then, with a shout tliat 
matched even the sound of the explosion, the 
men flew down the ladders, or, disdaining their 
aid, leaped, reckless of the depth, into the gulf 
below — and at the same moment, amid a blaze 
of musketry that dazzled the eyes, the fourth divi- 
sion came running in, and descended with a like 
fury. There were only five ladders for the two 
columns, which were close together; and a deep 
cut, made in the bottom of the ditch as far as 
the counter-guard of the Trinidad, was filled 
with water from the inundation. Into that 
watery snare the head of the fourth division fell, 
and it is said above a hundred of the Fusiliers, 
the men of Albuera, were there smothered. 
"Those who followed checked not, but, as if such 
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a disaster had been expected, turned to the left, 
and thus came upon the face of the unfinished 
ravelin, which, being rough and broken, was mis- 
taken for the breach, and instantly covered with 
men; yet a wide and deep chasm was still between 
them and the ramparts, from whence came a 
deadly fire, wasting their ranks. Thus baffled, 
they also commenced a rapid discharge of mus- 
ketry, and disorder ensued; for the men of the 
light division, whose conducting engineer had 
been disabled early, and whose flank was confined 
by an imfinished ditch intended to cut off the 
bastion of Santa Maria, rushed toward the 
breaches of the curtain and the Trinidad, which 
were, indeed, before them, but which the fourth 
division had been destined to storm. Great was 
the confusion, for the ravelin was quite crowded 
with men of both divisions, and while some contin- 
ued to fire, others jumped down and ran toward 
the breach; many also passed between the ravelin 
and the counter-guard of the Trinidad, the two 
divisions got mixed, the reserves, which should 
have remained at the quarries, also came pouring 
in, until the ditch was quite filled, the rear still 
crowding forward, and all cheering vehemently. 
The enemy's shouts also were loud and terrible, 
and the bursting of shells and of grenades, the 
roaring of guns from the flanks, answered by 
the iron howitzers from the battery of the paral- 
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lei, the heavy roll and horrid explosion of the 
powder-barrels, the whizzing flight of the blazing 
splinters, the loud exhortations of the ofiicers, 
and the continual clatter of the muskets made a 
maddening din. Now a multitude bounded up 
the great breach, as if driven by a whirlwind, but 
across the top glittered a range of sword-blades, 
sharp-pointed, keen-edged on both sides, and 
firmly fixed in ponderous beams chained together 
and set deep in the ruins; and for ten feet in 
front the ascent was covered with loose planks, 
studded with sharp iron points, on which, feet 
being set, the planks moved, and the unhappy 
soldiers, falling forward on the spikes, rolled 
down upon the ranks behind. Then the French- 
men, shouting at the success of their stratagem 
and leaping forward, plied their shot with terri- 
ble rapidity, for every man had several muskets, 
and each musket, in addition to its ordinary 
charge, contained a small cylinder of wood stuck 
full of wooden slugs, which scattered like hail 
when they were discharged. Once and again 
the assailants rushed the breaches, but always 
the sword-blades, immovable and impassable, 
stopped their charge, and the hissing shells and 
thundering powder-barrels exploded unceasingly. 
" Hundreds of men had fallen, hundreds more 
were dropping, still the heroic oflScers called 
aloud for new trials, and sometimes followed by 
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many, sometimes by a few, ascended the ruins; 
and so furious were the men themselves that in 
one of these charges the rear strove to push the 
foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, but the 
others frustrated the attempt by dropping down; 
and men fell so fast from the shot it was 
hard to know who went down voluntarily, who 
were stricken, and many stooped unhurt that 
never rose again. Vain also would it have been 
' to break through the sword-blades, for the trench 
and parapet behind the breach were finished, and 
the assailants, crowded into even a narrower 
space than the ditch was, would still have been 
separated from their enemies, and the slaugh- 
ter would have continued. 

"At the beginning of this dreadful conflict 
Andrew Barnard had, with prodigious efforts, 
separated his division from the other, and pre- 
served some degree of military array; but now 
the tumult was such, no command would be 
heard distinctly except by those close at hand, 
and the mutilated carcasses heap on each other, 
and the wounded struggling to avoid being 
trampled upon, broke the formations; order was 
impossible! OflScers of all ranks, followed more 
or less numerously by the men, were seen to start 
out as if struck by sudden madness, and rush 
into the breach, which, yawning and glittering 
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with steel, seemed like the mouth of a huge 
dragon belching forth smoke and flame. In 
one of these attempts Colonel Macleod, of 
the Forty-third, a young man whose feeble 
body would have been quite unfit for war if 
it had not been sustained by an unconquerable 
spirit, was killed; wherever his voice was heard 
his soldiers had gathered, and with such a strong 
resolution did he lead them up the fatal ruins that 
when one behind him, in falling, plunged a bay- 
onet into his back, he complained not; but, con- 
tinuing his course, was shot dead within a yard of 
the sword-blades. Yet there was no want of 
gallant leaders or desperate followers, until two 
hours passed in these vain efforts had convinced 
the troops the breach of the Trinidad was im- 
pregnable; and as the opening in the cm1;ain, 
although less strong, was retired, and the ap- 
proach to it impeded by deep holes and cuts made 
in the ditch, the soldiers did not much notice it 
after the partial failure of one attack which had 
been made early. 

" Gathering in dark groups and leaning on 
their muskets, they looked up with sullen 
desperation at the Trinidad, while the enemy, 
stepping out on the ramparts, and aiming 
their shots by the light of the fire-balls which 
they threw over, asked, as their victims fell, 
*Why they did not come into Badajos?' In 
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this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying 
in heaps, and others continually falling, the 
wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless shower above, and withal a sicken- 
ing stench from the burned flesh of the slain. 
Captain Nicholas, of the Engineers, was ob- 
served by Lieutenant Shaw, of the Forty-third, 
making incredible efi^orts to force his way with 
a few men into the Santa Maria bastion. Shaw 
inmiediately collected fifty soldiers, of all regi- 
ments, and joined him, and although there was 
a deep cut along the foot of that breach also, it 
was instantly passed, and these two young oflS- 
cers led their gaUant band, with a rush, up the 
ruins; but when they had gained two-thirds of 
the ascent a concentrated fire of musketry and 
grape dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth. 
Nicholas was mortally wounded, and the intrepid 
Shaw stood alone 1 With inexpressible coolness 
he looked at his watch, and, saying it was too 
late to carry the breaches, rejoined the masses 
at the other attack. 

"After this no further efi^ort was made at 
any point, and the troops remained passive 
but unflinching beneath the enemy's shot, 
which streamed without intermission; for of the 
riflemen on the glacis many leaped early into 
the ditch and joined in the assault, and the rest, 
raked by a cross-fire of grape from the distant 
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bastions, baffled in their aim by the smoke and 
flames from the explosions, and too few in nimi- 
ber, entirely failed to queU the French musketry. 

"About midnight, when two thousand brave 
men had fallen, Wellington, who was on a height 
close to the quarries, ordered the remainder to re- 
tire and reform for a second assault; he had 
heard the castle was taken, but, thinking the 
enemy would still resist in the town, was resolved 
to assail the breaches again. This retreat from 
the ditch was not effected without further car-^ 
nage and confusion; the French fire never slack- 
ened. A cry arose that the enemy was making 
a sally from the distant flanks, and there was a 
rush toward the ladders. Then the groans and 
lamentations of the wounded, who could not move 
and expected to be slain, increased, and many 
officers who had not heard of the order endeav- 
ored to stop the soldiers from going back; some 
would even have removed the ladders, but were 
unable to break the crowd." 

While this terrible scene was passing the vic- 
tory had been decided elsewhere. The capture 
of the castle by Picton would, in itself, have 
caused the fall of the town upon the following 
day, but Leith, with the fifth division, after hard 
fighting, scaled the St. Vincente bastion, and came 
up through the town and took the defenders of 
the breaches in the rear. Then the French gave 
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way, the British poured in, and the dreadful 
scenes which had marked the fall of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo were repeated, and even siu*passed. Up to 
the present day the name of an Englishman is 
coupled with a curse in the town of Badajos. 
At this siege, as at the last, the Scudamores 
acted the part of lookers-on, and although they 
bitterly regretted it, it was well for them that it 
was so. The capture of Badajos cost the allied 
army five thousand men, of whom thirty-five 
hundred fell on the night of the assault. Each 
of the divisions which attacked the breaches lost 
over twelve hundred men, and the Fifty-second 
Regiment, who formed part of the light divi- 
sion, lost their full share. Among the ranks of 
the ofiicers the slaughter was particularly great, 
and scarce one escaped without a wound. The 
Scudamores would fain have volimteered to join 
their regiment in the assault, but it was well 
known that Lord Wellington would not allow 
staff officers to go outside their own work. 
Therefore they had looked on with beating hearts 
and pale faces, and with tears in their eyes, at 
that terrible fight at the Trinidad, and had deter- 
mined that when morning came they would re- 
sign their staff appointments and ask leave to 
join their regiment. But when morning came, 
and the list of the killed and woimded was sent 
in, and they went down with a party to the 
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breach to collect the wounded, they could not 
but feel that they had in all probability escaped 
death, or what a soldier fears more, mutilation. 

" After all, Tom," Peter said, " we have done 
some active service, and our promotion shows that 
we are not cowards; there can be no reason why 
we should not do our duty as the chief has 
marked it out for us, especially when it is quite 
as likely to lead to rapid promotion as is such 
a murderous business as this." After this no 
more was said about resigning the staff appoint- 
ment, which gave them plenty of hard work and 
constant change of scene, whereas had they re- 
mained with the regiment they would often have 
been stationed for months in one place without a 
move. 

The great triimiphs of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos did not lead to the rapid successes whicK 
Wellington had hoped. The French generals, on 
hearing of the loss of the latter fortress, again 
fell back, and Wellington was so much hampered 
by shortness of money, by the ineflSciency, obsti- 
nacy, and intrigues of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, and by want of transport, that it was 
nearly three months before he could get every- 
thing in readiness for an advance into Spain. 
At last all was prepared, and on the 18th of June 
the army once more crossed the Agueda, and 
marched toward the Tamar, in four columns. 
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On the 17th it was within six miles of Salamanca, 
and Marshal Marmont, miable for the moment 
to stem the tide of invasion, evacuated the city, 
which that evening blazed with illimiinations, the 
people being half wild with joy at their approach- 
ing deliverance. The French, however, had not 
entirely departed, for eight hmidred men still 
held some very strong forts overlooking and 
guarding the city. 

These forts held out desperately; the British 
battering train was weak, and upon the 28d 
Marmont, having received considerable reinforce- 
ments, advanced to raise the siege. Wellington, 
however, refused to be tempted to leave his 
trenches to deliver a general battle, but faced the 
enemy with a portion of his army while he con- 
tinued the siege. 

Marmont, upon his part, believing that the 
forts could hold out for fifteen days, put off the 
attack, as he knew that large reinforcements 
were coming up. His calculations were frus- 
trated by one of the forts taking fire on the 27th 
when an assault was delivered, and the whole of 
the forts surrendered; Marmont at once fell 
back across the Douro, there to await the arrival 
of his reinforcements. 

Wellington, on his part, followed slowly, and 
his army took up a position between Canizal and 
Castrejon, thereby covering the roads from 
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Toro and Tordesillas, the only points at which 
the French could cross the river. The reports 
of the spies all agreed that the former was the 
place at which the crossing would be made. 

On the 16th of July an oflScer rode into Canizal 
at headlong pace, with the news that a recon- 
noitering party had crossed the Douip that morn- 
ing near Tordesillas, and had foimd that place 
deserted, except by a garrison; and an hour later 
the news came in that three divisions of the 
enemy were already across the river at Toro. 
Five minutes later the Scudamores were on 
horseback, carrying orders that the whole of the 
army, with the exception of the fourth and light 
divisions, which were on the Trabancos, under 
General Cotton, were to concentrate at Canizal 
that night. By the morning the movement was 
accomplished. 

The day wore on in somewhat anxious expecta- 
tion, and toward afternoon Wellington, accom- 
panied by Lord Beresf ord, and escorted by Al- 
ten's, Bock's, and Le Marchant's brigades of 
cavalry, started to make a reconnaissance of the 
enemy's movements. Caution was needed for 
the advance, as it was quite imcertain whether 
the French were pushing on through the open 
country toward Canizal or whether they were 
following the direct road from Toro to Sala- 
manca. Evening closed in, but no signs of the 
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French anny were seen, and the party . halted 
about six miles from Toro, and small parties of 
cavalry were dispatched right and left to scour 
the country, and find out where the enemy had 
gone. 

" It's very strange where the French can have 
got to,'' was the remark made for the fiftieth time 
among the staff. 

The detached parties returned, bringing no 
news whatever, and Lord Wellington again ad- 
vanced slowly and cautiously toward Toro. 
Small parties were pushed on ahead, and pres- 
ently an oflicer rode back with the news that he 
had been as far as the river, and that not a 
Frenchman was to be seen. It was too late to 
do any more, and they remained in imcertainty 
whether the enemy had recrossed the river after 
making a demonstration, or whether they had 
marched to their right, so as to make a circuit, 
and throw themselves between Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Salamanca, upon the line of communication 
of the British army. 

Lord Wellington with his staff took possession 
of a deserted farmhouse, the cavalry picketed 
their horses round it, and the Scudamores, who 
had been more than twenty-four hours in the 
saddle, wrapped themselves in their cloaks, and 
stretching themselves on the floor, were soon 
asleep. Just at midnight the sound of a horse's 
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footfall approaching at a gallop was heard, and 
an officer, ..' ^ Iiad ridden without drawing rein 
from Canizal, dashed up to the f ami. 

Five minutes later the whole party were in 
the saddle again. The news was important in- 
deed, Marmont had drawn his whole army back 
across the Toro on the night of the 16th, had 
marched to Tordesillas, crossed there, and in the 
afternoon, after a march of fifty miles, had fallen 
upon Cotton's outposts and driven them across 
the Trabancos. 

Not a moment's time was lost by Wellington 
after he received the news; but, unfortunately, 
six precious hours had already been wasted, ow- 
ing to the dispatches not having reached him at 
Canizal. With the three brigades of cavalry he 
set off at once toward Alaejos, while an officer 
was dispatched to Canizal to order the fifth divi- 
sion to march with all speed to Torrecilla de la 
OrdeiA, six miles in rear of Cotton's position at 
Castrejon. 

Four hoiu-s' riding brought them to Alaejos, 
where a halt for two or three hours was ordered 
to rest the weary horses and men. Soon after 
daybreak, however, all thought of sleep was ban- 
ished by the roar of artillery, which told that 
Marmont was pressing hard upon Cotton's 
troops. " To horse 1 " was the cry, and Lords 
Wellington and Beresf ord, with their staff, rode 
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off at full speed toward the scene of action, with 
the cavalry following hard upon their heels. 
An hour's ride brought them to the ground. Not 
much could be seen, for the coimtry was undu- 
lating and bare, and each depression was full of 
the white morning mist, which wreathed and 
tossed fantastically from the effects of the dis- 
charges of firearms, the movements of masses 
of men, and the charges of cavalry hidden within 
it. Upon a crest near at hand were a couple of 
British gims, with a small escort of horse. 

Suddenly, from the mist below, a party of 
some fifty French horsemen dashed out and made 
for the guns. The supporting squadron, sur- 
prised by the suddenness of the attack, broke and 
fled; the French followed hard upon them, and 
just as Lord Wellington, with his staff, gained 
the crest, pursuers and pursued came upon them, 
and in pellmell confusion the whole were borne 
down to the bottom of the hill. For a few min- 
utes it was a wild milSe. Lords Wellington, 
Beresford, and their staff, with their swords 
drawn, were in the midst of the fight, and friends 
and foes were mingled together, when the lead- 
ing squadrons of the cavalry from Alaejos 
came thundering down, and very few of the 
Frenchmen who had made that gallant charge 
escaped to tell the tale. 

The mists were now rapidly clearing up, and 
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in a short time the whole French army could be 
seen advancing. They moved toward the British 
left, and Wellington ordered the troops at once 
to retire. The British fell back in three columns, 
and marched for the Guarena, through Torrecilla 
de la Orden. The French also marched straight 
for the river, and now one of the most singular 
sights ever presented in warfare was to be seen. 

The hostile armies were marching abreast, the 
columns being but a few hundred yards apart, 
the oflScers on either side waving their hands to 
each other. For ten miles the armies thus pressed 
forward, the oflScers urging the men, and these 
straining every nerve to get first to the river. 
From time to time the artillery of either side, 
finding a convenient elevation, would pour a few 
volleys of grape into the opposing columns, but 
the position of the two armies did not often 
admit of this. Gradually Cotton's men, fresher 
than the French, who had in the two previous 
days marched fifty miles, gained groimd, and, 
reaching the river, marched across by the ford, 
the winners of the great race by so little that 
one division, which halted for a moment to drink, 
was swept by forty pieces of French artillery, 
which arrived on the spot almost simultaneously 
with it. 

On the Guarena the British found the remain- 
ing divisions of the army, which had been brought 
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up from Canizal. These checked Mannont in an 
attempt to cross at Vallesa, while the Twenty- 
ninth and Fortieth Regiments, with a desperate 
bayonet charge, drove Carier's French division 
back as it attempted to push forward beyond 
Castrillo. Thus the two armies faced each other 
on the Guarena, and Marmont had gained abso- 
lutely nothing by his false movement at Toro, 
and his long and skilful detour by Tordesillas. 

Quickly the rest of the day passed, as did the 
one which followed, the troops on both sides rest- 
ing after their fatigues. Wellington expected 
to be attacked on the next morning, and his army 
was arranged in two lines ready for the combat. 
At daybreak, however, Marmont moved his army 
up the river, crossed at a ford there, and marched 
straight for Salamanca, thus turning Welling- 
ton's right, and threatening his communications. 
The British at once fell back, and the scene of the 
previous day was repeated, the armies marching 
along the crest of two parallel hills, within mus- 
ket-shot distance of each other. 

This time, however, the French troops, al- 
though they had marched considerably further 
than the English, proved themselves the best 
marchers, and when night fell Wellington had 
the mortification of seeing them in possession of 
the ford of Huerta on the Tormes, thus securing 
for Marmont the junction with an army^ which 
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was approaching under King Joseph, and also 
the option of either fighting or refusing battle. 
Wellington felt his position seriously threatened, 
and sent off a dispatch to the Spanish General 
Castanos, stating his inability to hold his ground, 
and the probability that he should be obliged to 
fall back upon Portugal. This letter proved the 
cause of the victory of Salamanca, for it was 
intercepted by the French, and Marmont, fear- 
ing that Wellington would escape him, prepared 
at once to throw himself upon the road to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and thus cut the British line of retreat, 
in spite of the positive order which he had re- 
ceived from King Joseph not to fight until he 
himself arrived with his army. 

Upon the 21st both armies crossed the Tormes, 
the French at Alba and Huerta, the British at 
Aldea Lengua, and San Marta. Upon that day 
the news reached Wellington that General 
Chauvel, with two thousand cavalry and twenty 
guns would reach Marmont on the evening of 
the 22d or the morning of the 28d, and the Eng- 
lish general therefore resolved to retreat, unless 
Marmont should, by some mistake, give him a 
chance of fighting to advantage. 

Close to the British right, and the French 
left, were two steep and rugged hills, called the 
Hermanitos, or Brothers, and soon after day- 
break on the 22d the French seized upon the one 
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nearest to them, while the British took possession 
of the other. Then watching each other, the two 
armies remained mitil noon, for Wellington 
could not commence his retreat by daylight; but 
a long cloud of dust along the road to Ciudad 
Rodrigo showed that the baggage of the army 
was already en route for Portugal. Mannont 
now determined to niake a bold stroke to cut 
off WeUington's retreat, and, although all his 
troops had not yet arrived, he ordered Maucune, 
with two divisions, to march round by the left and 
menace the Ciudad road. It was at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and Wellington, who had been 
up all night, thinking that Marmont would make 
no move that day, had gone to lie down for an 
hour or two, when Tom Scudamore, who from an 
elevated point was watching the movements ofi 
the enemy, hurried in with the news that the 
French were pushing their left roimd toward the 
Ciudad road. 

Wellington leaped to his feet and hiuried to 
the high ground, where he beheld with stem sat- 
isfaction that Marmont, in his eagerness to pre- 
vent the British escape, had committed the fla- 
grant error of detaching his wing from his main 
body. Instantly he issued orders for an attack, 
and the great mass of men upon the British 
Hermanito moved down upon the plain to attack 
Maucune in flank, while the third division was 
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ordered to throw itself across his line of march, 
and to attack him in front. As the advance across 
the plain would be taken in flank by the fire from 
the French Hermanito, General Pack was 
ordered to assail that position directly the Brit- 
ish line had passed it. 

Marmont, standing on the French Hermanito, 
was thimderstruck at beholding the plain sud- 
denly covered with enemies, and a tremendous 
fire was at once opened upon the advancing Brit- 
ish. Ofiicer after oflicer was despatched to hiury 
up the French troops still upon the march, and 
when Marmont saw the third division dash across 
Maucune's path, he was upon the point of hurry- 
ing himself to the spot, when a shell burst close 
to him, and he was dashed to the earth with a 
broken arm, and two deep wounds in his side. 

Thus, at the critical point of the battle, the 
French army was left without a head. 

It was just five o'clock when Pakenham, with 
the third division, fell like a thimderbolt upon 
the head of Maucune's troops. These, taken by 
siu-prise by this attack on the part of an enemy 
whom they had thought to see in full flight, yet 
fought gallantly, and strove to gain time to open 
out into order of battle. Bearing onward, how- 
ever, with irresistible force, the third division 
broke the head of the colimMi, and drove it back 
u]pon its supports. Meanwhile, the battle raged 
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all along the line; in the plain the fourth divi- 
sion carried the village of Arapiles, and drove 
back Bonnet's division with the bayonet, and the 
fifth division attacked Maucime's command in 
flank, while Pakenham was destroying its front, 

Marmont was succeeded in his command by 
Bonnet, who was also wounded, and Clausel, an 
able general, took the command. He reinforced 
Maucune with his own divisions, which had just 
arrived, and for awhile restored the battle. 
Then, past the right and left of Pakenham's 
division, the British cavalry, under Le Marchant, 
Anson, and d'Urban, burst through the smoke 
and dust, rode down twelve hundred of the 
French infantry, and then dashed on at the line 
behind. Nobly the charge was pressed, the third 
division following at a run, and the charge ceased 
not until the French left was entirely broken, and 
five guns and two thousand prisoners taken. 

But forty minutes had passed since the first 
gim was fired, and the French defeat was already 
all but irretrievable, and the third, fourth, and 
fifth divisions, now in line, swept forward as to 
assured victory. Clausel, however, proved equal 
to the emergency. He reinforced Bonnet's divi- 
sion with that of Fereij, as yet fresh and un- 
broken, and, at the same moment, Sarrut's and 
Brennier's divisions issued from the forest, and 
formed in the line of battle. Behind them the 
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broken troops of Maucune's two divisions re- 
formed, and the battle was renewed with terrible 
force. 

Pack, at the same moment, attempted misuc- 
cessfully to carry the French Hermanito by 
assault with his Portuguese division, and the fate 
of the battle was again in the balance ; the British 
divisions, outnumbered and outflanked, began to 
fall back. Generals Cole, Leith, and Spry were 
all wounded, and the French cavalry threatened 
the flank of the line. Wellington, however, had 
still plenty of reserves in hand, and at this critical 
moment he launched them at the enemy. The 
sixth division was brought up from the second 
line, and hurled at the centre of the enemy in a 
fierce and prolonged charge, while the light and 
first divisions were directed against the French 
divisions which were descending from the 
French Hermanito, and against that of Foy, 
while the seventh division and the Spaniards were 
brought up behind the first line. Against so tre- 
mendous an assault as this the French could make 
no stand, and were pushed back in ever-increasing 
disorder to the edge of the forest, where Foy's 
and Maucune's divisions stood at bay, and covered 
their retreat in the fast-gathering darkness. 

Wellington believed that he should capture a 
great portion of the beaten army, for he relied 
upon the Castle of Alba de Formes, commanding 
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the ford of that place, being held by the Span- 
iards, but these had evacuated the place on the 
preceding day, and had not even informed Well- 
ington that they had done so. 

Thus, hidden by the night, the French retreated 
with but slight loss from the pursuing columns. 
In the battle the French had forty-two thousand 
men and seventy-four guns; the allies forty-six 
thousand and. sixty guns; but of the infantry a 
division were composed of Spaniards, and these 
could not be relied upon in any way. It was 
probably the most rapidly fought action ever 
known, and a French officer described it as the 
defeat of forty thousand men in forty minutes. 
The French loss was over twelve thousand in 
killed, woimded, and prisoners, and so completely 
were they dispersed that Clausel a week after- 
ward could only collect twenty thousand to their 
standards. It was a great victory, and celebrated 
as the first which WeUington had gained over 
the French, for although at Talavera and Busaco 
he had repulsed the French attack, he was not, 
in either case, in a position to do more than hold 
his groimd. 

Throughout this short and desperate fight the 
Scudamores had been fully engaged in convey- 
ing orders from one part of the field to another. 
Shot and shell flew aroimd them in all directions, 
and yet when they met at the end of the action 
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they found that they had escaped without a 
scratch. The day following the battle the pur- 
suit began. Had King Joseph's advancing army 
united with Clausel's broken troops he could have 
opposed Wellington's advance with a force far 
superior in numbers to that defeated at Sala- 
manca. But Joseph, after hesitating, fell back 
in one direction, Clausel retreated in another, the 
opportunity for concentration was lost, and 
Wellington f oimd no foe to bar his way on his 
triumphant march upon Madrid. 

Joseph fell back from the capital as the Eng- 
lish approached, leaving some thousands of men 
in the strong place known as the Retiro, together 
with an immense amoimt of arms, ammimition, 
and military stores of all kinds, all of which, in- 
cluding the troops, fell into the hands of the 
English within a few days of their arrival at 
Madrid. 

It was a proud moment for the Scudamores, 
as riding behind Lord Wellington they entered 
Madrid on the 14th of August. 

The city was half mad with joy. Crowds lined 
the streets, while every window and balcony along 
the route was filled with ladies, who waved their 
scarfs, clapped their hands, and showered flowers 
upon the heads of their deliverers. Those below, 
haggard and half-starved, for the distress in 
Madrid was intense, thronged roimd the gener- 
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al's horse, a shouting, weeping throng, kissing 
his cloak, his horse, any portion of his equip- 
ments which they could touch. Altogether it was 
one of the most glorious, most moving, most en- 
thusiastic welcomes ever offered to a general. 

The next fortnight was spent in a roimd of 
fHes, bull fights, and balls, succeeding each other 
rapidly, but these rejoicings were but a thin veil 
over the distress which was general throughout 
the town. The people were starving, and many 
deaths occurred daily from himger. The British 
could do but little to relieve the suffering which 
they saw aroimd them, for they themselves were 
— owing to the utter breakdown of all the ar- 
rangements imdertaken by the Portuguese gov- 
ernment, and to the indecision and incapacity of 
the home government — badly fed, and much in 
arrears of their pay. Nevertheless, the officers 
did what they could, got up soup kitchens, and 
fed daily many himdreds of starving wretches. 

The heat was excessive and a very great deal 
of illness took place among the troops. The 
French were gathering strength in the south, and 
Wellington determined upon marching north and 
seizing Burgos, an important place, but poorly 
fortified. Leaving General Hill with two divi- 
sions at Madrid, he marched with the rest of 
the army upon Burgos. 

General Clausel fell back as Wellington ad- 
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vanced to Burgos, and the British laid siege to 
the castle of that place. Like all Wellington's 
sieges, this was commenced with a wholly insuf - 
jScient train of artillery, and without the time 
necessary to carry out regular siege operations. 
A considerable portion of the army was posted 
so as to watch Clausel. The place was badly 
fortified, but the French imder Governor Du- 
breton defended themselves with immense skill 
and courage, the English assaults were repulsed, 
successful sorties were made by the garrison, and 
at last, after the failure of the f oiuHi assault, the 
siege was given up, and the allied armies turned 
their faces once more toward Portugal. 

It was time; the operations in the south upon 
which Wellington had relied to keep at least a 
portion of the French forces engaged had failed 
signally, and the French generals were bringing 
up their troops from all parts of Spain, and 
Greneral Souham, having imder him Generals 
Clausel, Maucune, and Foy, with a force far 
superior to that of the British, advanced to give 
battle. Then Wellington, whose Anglo-Portu- 
guese troops were much weakened by sickness, 
fell back rapidly, sending orders to General Hill, 
who commanded the troops left behind in Madrid, 
to evacuate that city, and to fall back and imite 
with him on the Tonnes. 

It was only by some masterly manoeuvring and 
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some stiff fighting at Venta de Pozo, on the 
Carrion, and on the Huebra, that Wellington 
drew off his anny to Ciudad Rodrigo. 

During the retreat the British suffered very 
severely, and the discipline of the army became 
greatly impaired, so much so that Lord Welling- 
ton issued a general order rebuking the army, 
saying that " discipline had deteriorated during 
the campaign in a greater degree than he had 
ever witnessed or read of in any army, and this 
without any imusual privation or hardship, or 
any long marches." 

The number of stragglers may be imagined 
by the fact that the loss of the allied army was 
upward of nine thousand, of whom not more 
than two thousand were killed and woimded at 
Burgos and in the combats during the retreat. 
This number includes the Spanish as well as the 
Anglo-Portuguese loss. 

It was the beginnmg of December when the 
allied army reached their winter quarters aroimd 
Ciudad Rodrigo. It was fortunate that the sea- 
son of the year, and the necessity which the 
French had to refill their magazines and collect 
food, gave breathing time and rest to the British. 
Although strengthened by his junction with 
Hill, and by the arrival of reinforcements from 
the coast, Wellington was not in a position to 
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have made a stand against such a force as the 
French could have brought against him. 

Tom and Peter Scudamore had rejoined the 
army at the hottest part of the siege of Burgos, 
and had taken up their work at once. 

The next four months were passed in prepara- 
tions for the grand attack with which Welling- 
ton confidently hoped to drive the French out of 
Spain. The news of the defeat of Napoleon in 
Russia had cheered the hearts of the enemies of 
France, and excited them to make a great efi'ort 
to strike a decisive blow. The French army was 
weakened by the withdrawal of several corps to 
strengthen the armies which Napoleon was 
raising for his campaign in Germany, and British 
gold had been so freely spent that the Portuguese 
army was now in a really efficient state ; a portion 
of the Spanish army had been handed over to 
Wellington, and were now in a far more trust- 
worthy condition than they had been heretofore, 
while the whole of the north of Spain was in a 
state of insurrection, which the French, in spite 
of all their efi'orts, were imable to repress. 

The invasion was delayed imtil the end of 
May, in order that the crops might be in a fit 
state for the subsistence of the cavalry and bag- 
gage animals; but in the last week in that month 
all was ready, and, in several columns, the allied 
army poured into Spain nearly a himdred 
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thousand strong. The French, ignorant alike of 
Wellington's intentions and preparations, were 
in no position to stem effectually this mighty 
wave of war, and were driven headlong before it, 
with many fierce skirmishes, imtil their scattered 
forces were, for the most part, imited on the 
Ebro. 

Here Joseph occupied a strong position, which 
he thought to hold imtil the whole of his troops 
could come up; but Wellington made a detour, 
swept roimd his right, and the French fell back 
in haste, and took up their position in the basin 
of Vittoria, where all the stores and baggage 
which had been carried off as the army retreated 
from Madrid, Valladolid, Burgos, and other 
towns, were collected. At Vittoria were gathered 
the court, and an enormous mass of fugitives, 
as all the Spaniards who had adhered to the cause 
of Joseph had, with their wives and families, 
accompanied the French in their retreat. Hence 
the accumulation of baggage animals and carts, 
of stores of all descriptions, of magazines, of 
food and artillery, of helpless, frightened people, 
was enormous, and for the retreat of the army 
in case of defeat there was but one good road, al- 
ready encimibered with baggage and fugitives 1 

This terrible accumulation arose partly from 
the fault of Joseph, who was wholly unequal to 
the supreme command in an emergency like the 
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present. Confused and bewildered by the ur- 
gency of the danger, he had hesitated, wavered, 
and lost precious time. By resistance at any of 
the rivers, which Wellington had passed unop- 
posed, he might easily have gained a few days, 
and thus have allowed time for the great mass of 
fugitives to reach the French frontier, and for 
Foy and Clausel, each of whom were within a 
day's march upon the day of the battle, to have 
arrived with a reinforcement of twenty thousand 
good fighting men. Instead of this he had suf- 
fered himself to be outflanked day after day, and 
his army forced into retreat without an effort 
at resistance — a course of action irritating and 
disheartening to all troops, but especially to the 
French, who, admirable in attack, are easily dis- 
pirited, and are ill-suited to defensive warfare. 
The position which he had now chosen for the 
battle, on which his kingdom was to be staked, 
was badly selected for the action. The front 
was, indeed, covered by the river Zadora, but this 
was crossed by seven available bridges, none of 
which had been broken down, while there was but 
the one good line of retreat, and this, besides 
being already encumbered with baggage-wagons, 
could be easily turned by the allies. The French 
army, weakened by five thousand men, who had 
marched upon the preceding days in charge of 
convoys for France, was still about seventy thou- 
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sand strong, the allies — British, Portuguese, and 
Spanish — about eighty thousand. The French 
were the strongest in artiUery. 

Wellington, seeing that Joseph had deter- 
mined to stand at bay, made his arrangements for 
the battle. On the left Graham, with twenty 
thousand men, was to attempt to cross the Zadora 
at Gamara Mayor, when he would find himself 
on the main road, behind Vittoria, and so cut 
the French line of retreat. Hill, with a like force, 
was to attack on the right, through the defile 
of Puebla, and so, entering the basin of Vittoria, 
to threaten the French right, and obtain posses- 
sion of the bridge of Nanclares. In the centre 
Wellington himself, with thirty thousand troops, 
would force the four bridges in front of the 
French centre, and attack their main position. 

At daybreak on Jime 21, 1818, the weather 
being rainy with some mist, the troops moved 
from their quarters on the Bayas, passed in col- 
umns over the bridges in front, and slowly ap- 
proached the Zadora. About ten o'clock Hill 
seized the village of Puebla, and commenced the 
passage of the defile, while one of the Portu- 
guese battalions scaled the heights above. Here 
the French met them, and a fierce fight ensued; 
the French were reinforced on their side, while 
the Seventy-first Regiment and a battalion of 
light infantry joined the Portuguese. 
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Villatte's division was sent from the French 
centre to join the fray, while Hill sent up rein- 
forcements. While the fight on the heights still 
raged, the troops in the defile made their way 
through, and, driving the French back, won the 
village of Subijano de Alava, in front of the 
French main position. 

Meanwhile, far to the left, Graham came into 
action with Reille's division at Gamara Mayor. 
The French here, knowing the vital importance 
of the position, fought desperately, and the 
village of Gamara was taken and retaken several 
times, but no efi'ort upon the part of the allies 
sufficed to carry either the bridge at this place 
or that by which the main road crossed the river 
higher up. A force, however, was pushed still 
further to the left, and there took up a position 
on the road at Durana, drove back a Franco- 
Spanish force which occupied it, and thus efi'ect- 
ively cut the main line of retreat to France for 
Joseph's army. The main force imder Welling- 
ton himself was later in coming into action, the 
various columns being delayed by the difficulties 
of making their way through the defiles. 

While waiting, however, for the third and 
seventh divisions, which were the last to arrive, a 
peasant informed Wellington that the bridge of 
Tres Puentes was imbroken and imguarded. 
Kempt's brigade of the light division were im- 
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mediately ordered to cross, and, being concealed 
by the inequalities of the ground, they reached 
it and passed over unobserved, taking their place 
under shelter of a crest within a few hundred 
yards of the French main line of battle, and 
actually in rear of his advanced posts. 

Some French cavalry now advanced, but no 
attack was made upon this isolated body of Brit- 
ish troops, for the French were virtually without 
a commander. 

Joseph, finding his flank menaced by the move- 
ments of Graham and Hill, now ordered the 
army to fall back to a crest two miles in the rear, 
but at this moment the third and seventh divi- 
sions advanced at a run toward the bridge of 
Mendoza; the French artillery opened upon 
them, the British guns replied, a heavy musketry 
fire broke out on both sides, and the battle com- 
menced in earnest. 

Now the advantage gained by the passage 
of Kempt's brigade became manifest, for 
the riflemen of his division advanced and took 
the French advanced cavalry and artillery in 
flank. These, thus imexpectedly attacked, fell 
back hastily, and a brigade of the third division 
took advantage of the moment and crossed the 
bridge of Mendoza. The other brigade forded 
the river a little higher up, the seventh division 
and Vandeleur's brigade of the light division, 
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followed, Hill pushed the enemy further back, 
and the fourth division crossed by the bridge of 
Nanclares; other troops forded the river, and the 
battle became general all along the line. 

Seeing that the hill in front of Arinez was 
neariy denuded of troops by the withdrawal of 
Villatte's division earlier in the day to oppose 
Hill, Wellington laimched Picton with the third 
division and Kempt's brigade against it, and the 
French, thus attacked with great strength and 
fury, and dispirited by the order to retreat, be- 
gan to fall back. Fifty pieces of artillery and 
a cloud of skirmishers covered the movement, 
and the British guns answering, the whole basin 
became filled with a heavy smoke, imder cover 
of which the French retired to the heights in front 
of Gomecha, upon which their reserves were 
posted. Picton and Kempt carried the village 
of Arinez with the bayonet, Vandeleur captiu-ed 
the village of Margarita, and the Eighty-seventh 
Regiment won that of Hermandad. 

This advance turned the flank of the French 
troops near Subijana de Alava, and of those on 
the Puebla moimtain, and both fell back in dis- 
order for two miles, imtil they made a junction 
with the main body of their army. Still the 
British troops pressed forward, the French again 
fell back, and for six miles a running fight of 
musketry and artillery was kept up, the groimd 
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being very broken, and preventing the concerted 
action of large bodies of troops. At six o'clock 
in the afternoon the French stood at bay on the 
last heights before Vittoria, upon which stood 
the villages of Ali and Armentia. Behind them 
was the plain upon which the city stood, and be- 
yond the city thousands of carriages, animals, 
and non-combatants, women and children, were 
crowded together in the extremity of terror as 
the British shots rang menacingly over their 
heads. 

The French here defended themselves desper- 
ately, and for awhile the allied advance was 
checked by the terrible fire of shot and shell. 
Then the fourth division with a rush carried a 
hill on the left, and the French again commenced 
their retreat. Joseph, finding the great road ab- 
solutely blocked up, gave orders for a retreat by 
the road to Salvatierra, and the army, leaving 
the town of Vittoria on its left, moved off in a 
compact mass toward the indicated road. This, 
however, like the other, was choked with car- 
riages. It led through a swamp, and had deep 
ditches on each side; the artillery, therefore, had 
to cut their traces and leave their guns behind 
them, the infantry and cavalry thrust aside the 
incumbrances and continued their march. Reille, 
who had defended the upper bridges nobly imtil 
the last moment, now came up, and his division, 
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acting as a rear-guard, covered the retreat, and 
the French retired with little further loss. 

They had lost the battle solely and entirely 
from the utter incapacity of their general, for 
their loss had been but little greater than that 
of the allies, and they fell back in perfect order 
and full of fighting. The French loss, including 
prisoners, was not more than six thousand, and 
that of the allies exceeded five thousand. The 
French loss in material was, however, enormous. 
They carried off two guns only, and one hundred 
and forty-three guns fell into the hands of the 
British. They lost all their parks of ammunition, 
all their baggage, all their stores, all their treas- 
ure, all their booty. Last of all, they lost Spain. 

The British ptirsued the French army for some 
days, and then invested the two fortresses of 
San Sebastian and Pampelima. 

Ten days after the battle of Vittoria Napoleon 
dispatched Soult, one of the best of his generals, 
to displace Joseph and assume the supreme com- 
mand of the French troops. Travelling with 
great speed, he reached the frontier upon the 
11th of July, and took command. He soon col- 
lected together the divisions which had retired 
beaten but not routed from Vittoria, drew to- 
gether the troops from Bayonne and the sur- 
rounding towns, and in a few days foimd him- 
self at the head of an army, including the garri- 
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sons, of one hundred and fourteen thousand men. 
Besides these there were the armies of Aragon 
and Catalonia, numbering sixty thousand men. 

After spending a few days in organizing the 
army, Soult moved forward to relieve Pampe- 
luna, and then in the heart of the Pyrenees were 
fought those desperate combats at Maya, Ronee- 
valles, Buenza, Sauroren, and Dona Maria, 
which are known in history as the battles of the 
Pyrenees. In these terrible nine days* fighting 
there were ten serious combats, in which the allies 
lost seventy-three himdred men, the French, in- 
cluding prisoners over fifteen thousand, and 
Soult fell back bafiled and beaten across the 
frontier. 

Throughout this accoimt of the short and san- 
guinary campaign by which in two short months 
Wellington shattered the power of the French 
and drove them headlong from the Peninsula, 
but little has been said respecting the doings of 
the Scudamores. Their duties had been heavy, 
but devoid of any personal achievements or 
events. Wellington, the incarnation of activity 
himself, spared no one aroimd him, and from 
early davni imtil late at night they were on horse- 
back, carrying orders and bringing back reports. 
At night their quarters were sometimes in a vil- 
lage hut, sometimes in a straggling chateau, 
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which afforded accommodation to the com- 
mander-in-chief and his whole staff. 

While the battles of the Pyrenees were being 
fought, the siege of San Sebastian had continued, 
and once again the British troops had suffered a 
terrible loss, from the attempt to carry a fortress 
with an insufficient siege-train, and without the 
time necessary to drive the trenches forward in 
regular form. San Sebastian stood upon a penin- 
sula. In front of the neck of this peninsula was 
the hill of San Bartholomeo, on which stood the 
convent of that name. At the narrowest part of 
the neck stood a redoubt, which was called the 
Cask Redoubt, because it was constructed of 
casks filled with sand. Behind this came the 
homwork and other fortifications. Then came 
the town, while at the end of the peninsula rose 
a steep rock, called Mount Orgullo, on which 
stood the citadel. Upon its left side this neck of 
land was separated from the mainland by the 
river Urumea; and upon the heights of Mount 
Olia and the Chofres, across the Urumea, were 
placed the British batteries, which breached the 
fortifications facing the river. 

General Graham commanded the allied forces 
which were detached to undertake the siege, and 
on the 10th of July batteries were commenced 
against the convent of San Bartholomeo, which 
had been fortified by the French. On the 17th 
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the convent was in ruins, and an assault was made 
upon the position. The Ninth Regiment took 
the place in gallant style, but an attempt being 
made to cany the Cask Redoubt with a rush, the 
assault was repulsed, the British remaining pos- 
sessors of San Bartholomeo. 

On the 24th the batteries on Moimt Olia, hav- 
ing effected what was believed to be a practicable 
breach, two thousand men of the fifth division, 
consisting of the third battalion of the Royals, 
the Thirty-eighth, and the Ninth, made an as- 
sault at night. To arrive at the breach they had 
to make their way along the slippery rocks on 
the bed of the Urumea, exposed to a flank-fire 
from the river-wall of the town. The breaches 
had been isolated from the toyni, and gims placed 
to take the stormers in flank. The confusion and 
slaughter were terrible, and at daybreak the sur- 
vivors fell back, with a loss of forty-nine officers 
and five himdred and twenty men. 

The whole arrangement of the siege was bad. 
The plan of Major Smith, of the Engineers, a 
most excellent officer, which had been approved 
by Wellington, was not followed, and the assault, 
contrary to Wellington's explicit order, took 
place at night, instead of by day, the consequence 
being confusion, delay, and defeat. The total 
loss to the allies of this first siege of San Sebas- 
tian was thirteen himdred men. 
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Neither of the Scudamores were present at 
the first siege, but both witnessed the second as- 
sault, of the 81st of August, as Wellington him- 
self was present on the 80th, to see to the execu- 
tion of the preparation for attack, and they 
obtained leave to remain for the next day to 
witness the assault. The siege had been resimied 
on the 5th of that month, and on the 28d the 
batteries had opened fire in earnest, and immense 
damage was done to the defences and garrison. 
But upon this occasion, as upon the former one, 
the proper precautions were not taken; no lodg- 
ment had been efi^ected in the homwork, and, 
worst of all, the blockade had been so negligently 
conducted by the fleet that large bodies of fresh 
troops, guns, and ammunition had been passed 
in, and the defence was even stronger than it 
had been when the Grst assault was delivered. 

General Graham took up his position on the 
heights of the Chofres to view the assault, and 
the Scudamores stationed themselves near him. 
A dense mist hid the fortress from view, and it 
was not imtil eight o'clock that the batteries were 
able to open. Then for three hours they poured 
a storm of shot and shell upon the defences. The 
Scudamores sat down in one of the trenches, 
where they were a little sheltered from the blaz- 
ing heat of the sun, and Sam took his place at 
a short distance from them. 
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As the clock struck eleven the fire slackened, 
and at that moment Sam exclaimed, " Grolly, 
Massa Tom, dere dey go," As he spoke Hob- 
inson's brigade poured out from the trenches, 
and, passing through the openings in the sea- 
wall, began to form on the beach. 

It was known that the French had mined the 
angle of the wall overhanging the beach, and a 
sergeant, followed by twelve men, dashed gal- 
lantly forward to try to cut the train leading to 
the mine. He was imsuccessful, but the sud- 
denness of the rush startled the French, who at 
once fired the mine, which exploded, destroying 
the brave sergeant and his party, and thirty of 
the leading men of the colunm, but not doing a 
tithe of the damage which it would have inflicted 
had the column been fairly imder it. 

" Hurrah 1 dere dey go," Sam exclaimed, as 
the column clambered over the ruins and pursued 
its way unchecked along the beach. They had, 
however, to make their way imder a storm of fire. 

The French, as before, lined the wall, and 
poured a tremendous musketry fire into their 
flank, and the batteries of Moimt Orgullo and 
St. Elmo plied them with shot and shell, while 
two pieces of cannon on the cavalier and one on 
the homwork raked them with grape. 

Still the columr neither halted nor faltered, 
but dashed like a wave upon the breach. When, 
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however, they reached the top they could go no 
further. A deep gulf separated them from tiie 
town, while from every loophole and wall behind 
ihe French musketry swept the breach. The 
troops could not advance and would not retreat, 
but sullenly stood their ground, heaping the 
breach with their dead. Fresh bodies of men 
came up, and each time a crowd of brave men 
moimted the breach, only to sink down beneath 
the storm of fire. 

" This is awful, horrible, Tom! " Feter said, 
in a choked voice. " Come away; I can't look 
at this slaughter; it is a thousand times worse 
than any battle." 

Tom made no reply; his own eyes were dim 
with tears, and he rose to go, taking one more 
look at the deadly breach, at whose foot the sur- 
vivors of the last attempt had sunk down, and 
whence the mass of soldiers were keeping up a 
musketry fire against the guns and unseen foes 
who were sweeping them away, when an ofiicer 
ran up from General Graham's side, and in a 
minute fifty guns from the Chofres batteries 
opened a storm of fire upon the curtain and the 
traverses behind the breach. 

It was a terrible trial to the nerves of the 
assaulting colimms when this terrific fire was 
poured upon a spot only twenty feet above them; 
but they were not men to shrink, and the men 
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of the light division seized the opportunity to 
pull up the broken masonry and make a breast- 
work, known in military term as a lodgment. 

For half an hour the iron storm poured over- 
head imchecked, smashing the traverse, knocking 
down the loopholed walls, and killing numbers 
of the defenders. Then it ceased, and the troops 
leaped to their feet and again rushed upon the 
breach, while the Thirteenth Portuguese Regi- 
ment, followed by a detachment of the Twenty- 
fourth, waded across the Urumea imder a heavy 
fire from the castle, and attacked the third breach. 

But still no entry could be effected. The 
French fire was as heavy as ever, and the stormers 
again sank bafiled to the foot of the great breach. 
The assault seemed hopeless, the tide was rising, 
the reserves were all engaged, and the men had 
done all that the most desperate courage could do. 
For five hours the battle had raged, when, just 
as all appeared lost, one of those circumstances 
occurred which upset all calculations and decide 
the fate of battles. 

Behind the traverses the French had accumu- 
lated a great store of powder barrels, shells, and 
other combustibles. Just at this moment these 
caught fire. A bright flame wrapped the whole 
wall, followed by a succession of loud explosions; 
hundreds of French grenadiers were destroyed, 
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and before the smoke had deared away the Brit- 
ish burst like a flood through the first traverse. 

Although bewildered by this sudden disaster, 
the French rallied and fought desperately; but 
the British, desperate with the long agony of 
the last five hours, would not be denied; the light 
division penetrated on the left, the Portuguese on 
the right. The French, still resisting obstinately, 
were driven through the town to the line of 
defence at the foot of Mount OrguUo, and the 
town of San Sebastian was won. 

"Will you go across, Peter, and enter the 
town? '' 

"No, no, Tom; the sight of that horrible 
breach is enough for me. Let us mount and 
ride ofi^ at once. I am quite sick after this awful 
suspense." 

It was as well that the Scudamores did not 
enter the town, as, had they done so, they might 
have shared the fate of several other ofiicers, who 
were shot down while trying to stop the troops 
in their wild excesses. No more disgraceful 
atrocities were ever committed by the most bar- 
barous nations of antiquity than those which dis- 
graced the British name at the storming of San 
Sebastian. Shameful, monstrous as had been the 
conduct of the troops at the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and at Badajos, it was infinitely worse 
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at San Sebastian. As Rapin says, hell seemed to 
have broken loose. 

The castle held out until the 9th, when it sur- 
rendered and the governor and his heroic garri- 
son marched out with the honors of war. The 
British loss in the second siege exceeded twenty- 
five himdred men and officers. 

There was a pause of two months after the fall 
of San Sebastian, and it was not until the 10th 
of November that Wellington hurled his forces 
against the lines which, in imitation of those of 
Torres Vedras, Soult had formed and fortified 
on the river Nivelle to withstand the invasion of 
France. After a few hours' desperate fighting 
the French were turned out of their position with 
a loss of killed, woimded, and prisoners, of four 
thousand two himdred and sixty-five men and 
officers, the loss of the allies being two thousand 
six himdred and ninety-four. 

Now the army of invasion poured into France. 
The French people, disheartened by Napoleon's 
misfortunes in Germany, and by the long and 
mighty sacrifices which they had for years been 
compelled to make in order to enable Napoleon 
to carry out his gigantic wars, showed but slight 
hostility to the invaders. 

Wellington enforced the severest discipline, 
paid for everything required for the troops, hang- 
ing marauders without mercy, and finding that 
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it was impossible to keep the Spanish troops in 
order, he sent the whole Spanish contingent, 
twenty thousand strong, back across the Pyre- 
nees. 

He then with the Anglo-Portuguese army 
moved on toward Bayonne, and took up a posi- 
tion on both sides of the river Nive, driving the 
French from their position on the right bank on 
December 9. On the 18th, however, Soult at- 
tacked that portion of the army on the right of 
the river, and one of the most desperate conflicts 
of the war took place, known as the battle of St. 
Pierre, General Hill commanded at this battle, 
and with fourteen thousand Anglo-Portuguese, 
with fourteen guns, repulsed the fimous and 
repeated attacks of sixteen thousand French, 
with twenty-two guns. 

In five days' fighting on the river the French 
lost more than as many thousand men. 

The weather now for a time interrupted opera- 
tions, but Wellington was preparing for the 
passage of the Adour. Soult guarded the pas- 
sages of the river above Bayonne, and never 
dreamed that an attempt would be made to bridge 
so wide and rough a river as is the Adour below 
the town. With the assistance of the sailors of 
the fleet the great enterprise was accomplished 
on the 18th of February, and leaving General 
Hope to contain the force in the entrenched camp 
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at Bayoime, Wellington marched the rest of the 
army to the Gave. 

Behind this river Soult had massed his army. 
The British crossed by pontoon bridges, and 
before the operation was concluded, and the 
troops miited, Soult fell upon them near Orthes. 

At first the French had the best of the fight, 
driving back both wings of the allied forces, but 
Wellington threw the third and sixth divisions 
upon the left flank of the attacking column and 
sent the Fifty-second Regiment to make a detour 
through a marsh and fall upon their other flank. 
Taken suddenly between two fij-es, the French 
wavered, the British pressed forward again, and 
the French fell back fighting obstinately, and in 
good order. The allies lost twenty-ihree himdred 
men, and the French four thousand. Soult fell 
back toward Toulouse, laying Bordeaux open to 
the British. 
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closed, a few loathsome wretches released from 
the prisons, and a handful of the lowest of the 
low, alone surged round their horses near the 
Kremlin; but the inhabitants were gone, in a 
cloud of dust that hid the retreating Russian 
army, toward Voladimir. The gates of the 
Kremlin were battered open by cannon shot, a 
convoy of provisions captured, some thousands 
of stragglers were afterwards taken, but that 
was all; and on the gate of the Governor's man- 
sion at Voronowo, the following notice was 
found in French: — 

" I have passed eight years in embellishing this 
retreat, in which I have hved happily in the bosom 
of my family; the inhabitants of this property, 
to the number of seventeen himdred and twenty, 
quit it at your approach, and I set fire to my 
house in order that it may not be defiled by 
your presence. Frenchmen, I have abandoned 
to you my two houses in Moscow, with furniture 
to the value of half a million of roubles. Here 
you will find nothing but ashes. — Rostop- 



SCHIN." 



With the army singing the " Marseillaise," 
Napoleon entered at night, and appointed Mar- 
shal Mortier governor, saying: "No pillage — 
your head shall be responsible for it.'* And 
though several French residents acquainted him 
with the Russian intention of burning the dty 
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— that the senate had agreed to it with only 
seven dissentient voices, that all the engines had 
been removed, and they were treading on the 
brink of a volcano — he refused to believe it, 
and tried in vain to sleep. 

At two o'clock in the morning they brought 
him news that Moscow was on firel 

When daylight came he hurried to the spot to 
reprimand Mortier and the Yoimg Guard, but 
the marshal showed him that black smoke was 
issuing from houses that had not been opened, 
and the whole affair had evidently been carefully 
planned. 

He went to the Kremlin — a vast structure, 
half palace, half castle, surmoimted by the great 
Cross of Ivan, and built on a hill — from which 
he wrote overtures of peace to the Czar, overtures 
that received no attention. 

In spite of the efforts of the soldiers the flames 
spread, a baU of fire had been let down into 
Prince Trubetskoi's palace, the bazaar was in a 
blaze, and the strong north wind blew towards 
the Kremlin itself, which, report whispered, was 
undermined. 

Murat, Eugene, and Berthier urged the Em- 
peror to leave the city, without success; he had 
come there, and there he would remain — a con- 
queror in the very centre of the Russian empire. 
But the cry arose that the Kremlin itself was on 
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fire: a police-agent was discovered near the burn- 
ing tower, and bayoneted by the Old Guard 
almost in Napoleon's presence. There was no 
longer time for hesitation, or dreams of empty 
glory, and passing down the northern staircase, 
where the massacre of the Strelitzes took place 
imder Peter the Great, he left the city for the 
castle of Petrowsky, a league on the St. Peters- 
burg road. 

The army also marched out, encamping in the 
fields, eating their horse-flesh from silver dishes 
and swathing their woimds with costly silks, the 
rain falling in torrents, and Moscow a sheet of 
fire for four days. 

Much has been written of Napoleon's escape 
by a postern, of hurried wanderings through 
burning lanes, past convoys of powder, which 
the whirling sparks might have ignited at any 
moment, and various dramatic situations dear to 
the French historian. In point of fact, he ran 
little personal risk, and left the Kremlin by the 
great gate, returning thither when the flames had 
abated, and ordering the Guard to occupy tiie 
ruins of the city on the 20th and 21st. 

About a tenth of the houses remained intact, 
especially in the Kitaigorod, or Chinese quarter; 
many rich merchants' dwellings, and here and 
there a palace or church reared its barbaric form 
amid the general chaos; gay flower-beds still 
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bloomed in the suburbs, and the old red wall that 
surrounded the Kremlin was comparatively im- 
harmed; but the aspect of the place, which should 
have f mnished winter quarters for the Grande 
Armee, struck a chill into the hearts of all, and 
caused the Emperor to say that " the commerce 
of Russia was ruined for a century, and the 
nation had been put back fifty years/* In w'tr, 
however, a new Moscow had arisen and Napo- 
leon was a captive in St. Helena 1 

Six thousand Russian wounded are said to 
have been in the city when the French entered: 
what became of them one dare not contemplate. 

On the retimi of the troops universal pillage 
became the order of the day, and readers of the 
early French editions of Labaume's narrative 
will understand why I pass much over in silence. 
Some of the inhabitants had returned, others had 
been concealed in the vaults of churches and the 
cellars of their homes; but the grenadiers routed 
them out and committed unmentionable excesses. 

In the camps and quarters all the wealth of 
the East lay scattered about under foot: priceless 
carpets, velvet hangings, lamps of gold and 
silver set with gems, ecclesiastical vestments and 
works of art, became the prey of settlers and the 
riff-rafi^ of Parisian slums; choice wines and 
liqueiu^s flowed like water; lace, linen, and ladies' 
jewelry we^e taken from carved chests and cof- 
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fers of exquisite workmanship, for the household 
effects had been left untouched when the city was 
abandoned. 

Drunken sappers lolled on sofas covered with 
costly satin, and muddy boots were cleansed on 
rich furs and cashmere shawls of enormous value : 
seldom had an army, famed for its rapacity, had 
such an opportunity for its gratification, while, 
with the Russian forces, white bread was six 
shillings a loaf, sugar ten shillings a pound, and 
butter unprocurable at any price. 

In the midst of this disorder, the real origina- 
tor of it all dated his correspondence from the 
Kremlin Palace, and thought of pushing on to 
St. Petersburg. A march of nine himdred 
leagues, with sixty conflicts en route, had pro- 
duced nothing; difficulties were increasing, winter 
was coming fast. Still the Czar kept an ominous 
silence, and although an armistice had been de- 
clared, the Russians daily cut off the foraging 
parties, and the peasantry rose to arms. 

" Take your three-pronged forks," wrote 
Rostopschin in his proclamation to them. " A 
Frenchman is no heavier than a sheaf of com! " 

Murat, always to the front, had followed 
Kutusoff in his circuitous march roimd Moscow, 
and lay observing him between that city and 
Kalouga, fighting two sharp but indecisive ac- 
tions — Czerikowo and Winkowo. » 
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During the truce the Russian officers asked 
the French if they had not com, and air, and 
graves enough in their own country; adding, " In 
a fortnight the naik will drop from your fingers.'* 

The little pale-faced man grew visibly paler 
with anxiety, and went on hoping against hope; 
discussing poetry just arrived from Paris, draw- 
ing up regulations for the ComSdie Franfoise^ 
and trying to reassure himself that the winter 
was still far off by poring over the almanacks for 
forty years back, and trusting to the hot sun that 
still shone in a blue sky above him. 

Chef d'escadron Marthod, with fifty Dragoons 
of the Guard — his Guard, so seldom defeated 
had been cut off while foraging. A slight fall 
of snow lay white for a few hours on the plain — 
a foretaste of what was coming. No message ar- 
rived from Alexander, and one day, to crown all, 
while he was reviewing some troops, young Be- 
ranger galloped in with the alarming news that 
Murat had been overthrown at Tarutina, near 
Winkowo, two generals being killed, the King 
woimded, and the advance-guard almost de- 
stroyed. 

It was clearly time to go, and dismissing the 
troops. Napoleon issued orders for immediate de- 
parture, leaving Moscow late the same evening, 
October 18th, or, as some say, before dawn on the 
19th, Marshal Mortier remaining behind with 
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the Young Guard to cover the retreat and blow 
up the Kremlin. 

Where are the words that will paint that enor- 
mous and disorderly throng moving in a ragged 
column over the plain to the south of the ruined 
city? Coats and gaiters were patched and 
mended; shakoes assimied every shape but the 
regulation one; brass no longer shone, and steel 
had grown rusty, as the troops struggled onward, 
their knapsacks bulging with plunder; bearskin- 
capped grenadiers pushing wheelbarrows full of 
gold and silver plate, and the ambulance wagons 
creaking and groaning with costly brocade, house- 
hold furniture, pictures, statuary, and every con- 
ceivable article of value the pillagers could carry 
away. 

Napoleon set the example; for the huge Cross 
of Ivan, torn down by his orders, lumbered 
along with many other trophies, under a strong 
escort, and miles of carts of every description 
thronged the road and fields on either side. 

The French residents fled in the wake of the 
army; delicate ladies, clad in thin dresses and 
stuff shoes, peering at the strange procession from 
the windows of travelling-carriages; wounded 
soldiers jolted by, lying on piles of loot, their 
aching limbs ill-tended amid the lavish profusion 
of spoil, for never has man's selfishness displayed 
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itself more forcibly than during that terrible 
retreat. 

Night fell, and the host halted only a league 
from the city. With the 108,000 men who 
marched, more than 500 guns were dragged by 
lean horses, the Emperor insisting that they 
should not be abandoned; but at the present mo- 
ment the bulk of them are ranged in rows in the 
great square of the Kremlin — a lasting memo- 
rial of that awful war. 

Two roads led from Moscow to Kalouga, and 
Napoleon pushed along the old one, on which 
Kutusoff awaited him; but at Krasno Pachra 
the Emperor turned off to the right and crossed 
the fields to the new road, in the rain, which 
hampered the artillery and lost much time; but 
once on the causeway, which they gained on the 
28d, they set their faces towards Kalouga again, 
trusting to pass Kutusoff undetected in one day's 
march. 

Napoleon slept at Borowsk that night, and 
Delzons had occupied Malo Jaroslavetz, four 
leagues in advance. 

In the early morning, however, Doctoroff , with 
the 6th Corps of Kutusoff 's army, came shouting 
out of the woods, drove Delzons down the steep 
hill, and commenced one of the fiercest battles 
of the campaign. 

At sunrise Delzons forced the town again, and 
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the victory seemed won, but a ball through the 
head slew him. His brother tried to carry him 
out of the mSleej and another ball laid him life- 
less. Guilleminot placed a himdred grenadiers in 
the churchyard on the left of the road, and for 
hours it became a mimic Hougoumont, the 
Russians alternately charging past it and being 
driven up again, exposed to a hot fire from the 
loopholed wall. 

The whole of the 14th Division was engaged, 
and the fight surged along the high road, now on 
ihe heights, now in the valley by the river; the 
wooden town ignited by the howitzers, and 
burning the wounded, while the guns, breasting 
the hill at a gallop, scrunched the charred corpses, 
grinding the living and the dead into a sickening 
pulp. 

The 15th Division, mostly Italians, attacked 
the biuning town and suburbs, and took it for 
the f oiui;h time, but were driven back to the foot 
of the slope, and as a last resource, Eugene ad- 
vanced with his Guard. The 18th, 14th, and 15th 
Divisions rallying, and Colonel Peraldi charging 
bravely with the Italian Chasseurs, they gained 
the heights for the last time, and the Russians, 
50,000 strong (some say 90,000), retired from 
their vantage ground before 18,000 men, who 
had fought uphill against the most stubborn 
resistance. 
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All the eye-witnesses speak of the awful sight 
presented by the high road and churchyard. 
The brothers Delzons were buried in one grave, 
and the Grenadiers of the 35th fired a salute over 
General Fontane; while Napoleon himself had 
a narrow escape as he hurried towards the sound 
of the cannonading. 

The road was blocked by the baggage train; 
stragglers marched along in safety in the midst 
of the army, when the Emperor, Rapp, Berthier, 
and a few officers, having outstripped the escort, 
saw bands of Cossacks darting out of the woods, 
between the rear of the advance-guard and the 
head of the Grande Armee. 

" Turn back! " shouted Rapp; " it is they! " 
and grasping the bridle, he pulled the Emperor's 
charger roimd. 

Reining in by the roadside. Napoleon drew his 
sword, and they awaited the attack, Rapp riding 
forward to shield his Emperor. 

A Cossack's lance penetrated six inches into the 
chest of Rapp's horse and brought him down, 
but the staff rescued him, and unconscious of the 
prize within their reach, the Cossacks rode for the 
baggage wagons, until the cavalry of the Guard 
came up and drove them into the woods again. 
They were 6,000 of Platoff 's men, and Napo- 
leon's life had hung in the balance! 

That night, in a weaver's hut, filthy beyond 
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expression, an emperor, two kings, and three mar- 
shals of France held a stormy coimcil of war, at 
which Murat and Davout quarrelled, as was their 
wont, and which Napoleon broke up by saying, 
" It is well, messieurs — I will decide," electing 
eventually to retreat by the most difficult road 
— that which the army had wasted on its advance. 

It was the last time that they had any option in 
the matter. A few days more, and the retreat 
became a disorderly rout — emperor, kings, mar- 
shals, and men glad to seize the first road that 
led them from their remorseless enemies. 

On the 28d, at half -past one in the morning, a 
hollow boom had startled their ears, even those 
who were expecting it. The capitaine Ottone, of 
the Naval Artillery, had fired his train. Mor- 
tier's orders were executed, and the Kremlin had 
been partially blown up by 180,000 lbs. of gun- 
powder, Mortier rejoining, to the surprise of all, 
at Vereia with 8,000 men, mostly dismounted 
cavalry. 

At Vereia there was another brush with Pla- 
toff , and his son, moimted on a magnificent white 
Ukraine horse, was killed by a Polish trooper. 

On a hill covered with sombre fir trees the 
Cossacks bmied the dead boy, riding slowly round 
him with lances lowered, uttering wild cries of 
grief, and then filing silently away with ven- 
geance in their hearts. 
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Every village at which the French halted was 
burned on their departure, each succeeding corps 
helping to complete the devastation, so that the 
route was marked by ruined homes, huge dogs 
from each hamlet following the army until they 
increased to enormous packs, living on the dead 
who lined the road, and adding a new terror to 
the retreating invaders. 

At Mojaisk the sky lost its intense blue, and 
the landscape became gloomy, the cold wind sob- 
bing and wailing down the avenues of melan- 
choly pines, and the men drawing closer to each 
other as they marched. 

The columns debouched on to the field of 
Borodino, and sad memories were aroused at 
every step; for, although thousands of bodies 
had been burned by the Russians, the plain, the 
heights, and especially the redoubts were littered 
with broken weapons and innumerable accoutre- 
ments, the hands and feet of the hastily buried 
slain protruding from the sandy soil in all direc- 
tions. 

One ghastly incident, vouched for by the great 
majority of writers, occurred as the head of the 
army traversed the field. Cries were heard, and 
a mutilated spectre crawled towards the startled 
soldiers. It was a Frenchman, whose legs had 
been broken during the battle more than seven 
weeks before, and who, unaided, had lived on 
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ihe putrid flesh around him, sleeping in fhe 
stinking carcase of a disembowelled horse. 

Taking him tenderly up, the army hurried on. 
The skeletons they were leaving behind grinned 
silently as the straggling band passed by. A little 
further on, the wounded at the abbey of Klotskoi 
held out their hands beseechingly, and an order 
was issued that every vehicle should carry at least 
one of them, the weakest being left to the tender 
mercies of the Russians. 

Every now and again a dull explosion came 
from the line of march as caisson after caisson 
was blown up when the horses became too weak 
to drag them; and a few miles on the road to 
Gjatz a terrible outcry arose as wounded men 
were found lying on the groimd, having been 
thrown out of the sutler's carts in order that the 
vile wretches might save their plunder — one 
sufferer, a general, living just long enough to 
tell the tale. 

As evening drew down and Napoleon ap- 
proached Gjatz a fresh horror awaited him; for 
Russian dead, still warm, and with their brains 
battered out in a peculiar manner, were met with 
at every few yards. The escort of Poles, Portur 
guese, and Spaniards told off to guard the pris- 
oners had chosen that method of ridding them- 
selves of the weakly ones who lagged behind. 

A stringent order went forth, and the murders 
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ceased; but every night the miserable captives 
were herded together like cattle, without fire, on 
the bare ground, a meagre ration of raw horse- 
flesh served out to them, and when that failed the 
frantic wretches turned cannibals and devoured 
each other. 

The 4th Corps, imder Eugene, meanwhile fol- 
lowed the Imperial coliman, and Davout com- 
manded the rear-guard, five days' march behind. 

Intense cold had now set in, and the land was 
icebound; violent winds fluttered the ragged uni- 
forms, the fifteen days' rations brought from 
Moscow were exhausted, and the depth of misery 
seemed to have been reached. Yet all this was as 
nothing to the suff^erings in store. 

Napoleon waited thirty-six horn's at Wiazma 
for the rear-guard to come up, and seeing no sign 
of it, left Ney there to relieve it, and marched 
for Dorogobouje on the 1st November; while 
Eugene and Davout, arriving at Wiazma on the 
8d, found Ney hotly engaged with Miloradow- 
itch, the Russian Murat, who opposed fiui;her 
advance. 

A battle ensued, lasting many hours. Great 
heroism was displayed, especially by the 25th, 
57th, and 85th Regiments, and at length Eugene 
got away through the town; Davout, in his turn, 
retiring step by step before 20,000 men and the 
crashing fire of twenty-four guns, was met by 
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another force in the winding streets, and only 
extricated himself after tremendous loss, the bulk 
of the Russians imder old Kutusoff remaining 
motionless within earshot, in spite of all the ef- 
forts of Sir Robert Wilson to induce him to 
attack. 

During the f oiui;een days since the Grande 
Arm^e left Moscow it had lost 48,000 men, re- 
ducing its numbers to 60,000; and its condition 
may be understood from the fact that the day 
after Wiazma a little flour, carefully measured 
out in a spoon, formed the only food of the offi- 
cers of the 4th Corps. 

The dogs howled roimd the tail of the strag- 
gling columns, croaking ravens followed in black 
flocks. When a horse fell the hungry soldiers 
rushed upon it and tore it to pieces before life 
was extinct; and on the 6th November the sim 
disappeared, a gray fog enveloped the troops, 
the wind dashed them one against the other as 
they stimibled mechanically along, and it began 

TO SNOWl 

Whirled on the storm wind, the flakes shut out 
the coimtry on either hand. No sooner had a 
wagon — a gun carriage — a decimated regiment 
gone by than it was instantly lost to sight. The 
road vanished, the hollows were filled up; one 
could pass within twenty yards of a log hut and 
not see it. Everything became white — a pitiless, 
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monotonouSy dead level of snow, and strong men 
sobbed struggling onward — as they hoped — 
towards that Belle France that not a third of 
their number was destined to reach again. 

Napoleon was on the heights above Mikelewska 
when the snow began, and news of the most 
serious import reached him at the same moment, 
Count Daru arriving with the account of Gen- 
eral Mallet's attempted conspiracy in Paris. 

Surrounded by a circle of his Chasseurs, shiver- 
ing in their scarlet pelisses, the Emperor listened 
to the startling narrative, the storm howling 
round him as he bent over the neck of his horse; 
and even when he retired into a post-house to 
digest the alarming intelligence his cup of bitter- 
ness was not full, for Colonel Dalbignac came 
from the rear-guard, which Ney had taken over, 
with a terrible report of the disorder that the 
marshal had discovered at Dorogobouje. 

" I do not ask you for these details, colonel," 
said Napoleon; but some wagons arriving from 
Smolensk laden with provisions, he waved Bes- 
sieres, who wished to keep them for the Guard, 
aside, and sent them on to Ney, saying, " Those 
who fight shall eat before the rest," begging him, 
if possible, to check the foe, and allow the main 
body some time to reorganize at Smolensk. 

The bulk of the Russian spoil, including the 
great Cross of Ivan, had been sunk in the lake of 
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Semlewo, and cannon were abandoned at every 
mile. Generals and staff officers marched in 
bands, without men, without thought of anything 
but their own preservation. Twelve to sixteen 
horses were required to draw a single gim up the 
slightest hill, slippery as glass, and, with the ther- 
mometer registering twenty-eight and thirty de- 
grees of frost, 10,000 wretched animals died in 
a single night — the terrible night of sixteen 
hours of darkness. In some Italian villages they 
still speak with horror of " the night of the fifteen 
hundred frozen" — that being the nimaber of 
Italians that died on one occasion between simset 
and sunrise. 

Even the Russian Miloradowitch suffered 
from a frozen eye, and men who sat to rest a 
moment on the snow fell back in a stupor, a 
little blood gushed from mouth and nose, and 
their earthly woes were over. 

Horrible the fate of those who straggled from 
the track and fell in with the villagers. Sir Rob- 
ert Wilson at one place saw sixty naked French- 
men laid in a row, their necks on a felled tree, 
while men and women hopped roimd them, sing- 
ing in wild chorus, and battering out their brains 
in succession with fagot sticks. 

At Wiazma fifty were burned alive; at Selino 
the same number, still breathing, were buried^ 
the dog belonging to one of them returning daily 
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to the graveside for a fortnight before the peas- 
ants slew it. 

Yet amid all this misery, his men wearing bed- 
quilts, pieces of carpet, women's clothes from the 
baggage wagons which they began to pillage on 
the 7th November, and existing too often on the 
bodies of their comrades roasted by the flames 
pf a burning log hut. Marshal Ney, well styled 
" the bravest of the brave," set his face to the 
foe, and fought for ten days and nights against 
Cossacks — artillery, horse, foot, and dragoons 
— and, worst of all, the terrible GSnSral Morizov, 
as the Russians called the frost. Holding each 
wood, contesting every hill, knowing that he was 
virtually sacrificed to save the wreck of the army, 
his men deserting, despairing, dying, he fought 
on foot to give them courage, his face livid with 
the cold, and almost imrecognizable from the 
long red beard he had allowed to grow. 

Some idea of the stubborn character of those 
wild Cossacks may be formed from one little 
incident. One of them came into the Russian 
camp, having ridden twenty miles after being 
hit by a cannon-shot. His arm was taken out at 
the shoulder- joint by the famous Doctor Wiley, 
who afterwards amputated Moreau's legs at 
Dresden. During the operation, which lasted 
four minutes, the man never spoke, the next 
morning walked about his room, and drank tea, 
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and, getting into a cart which jolted him fourteen 
miles over a Russian road, was afterwards heard 
of, many hundreds of miles on his journey home- 
ward to the Don, doing welll 

Small wonder, then, that the hoarse hourra 
struck terror into the fugitives, and that half a 
dozen of the barbarians would send a battalion of 
bleeding conscripts flying for their lives down the 
glittering aisles of drooping birches, whose fairy- 
like branches glistened with magic beauty in the 
wintry sunshine. 

Eugene was attacked as his corps crossed the 
Wop with five or six thousand soldiers under 
arms, double that number of stragglers and 
woimded, and more than a hundred guns. The 
ford became blocked, the current was very rapid, 
and the river only partially frozen. A shameful 
pillage of the wagons took place, gold, silver, and 
costly plimder being scattered in the mud; and 
it was not until a brave Italian colonel named 
Delf anti crossed up to his waist in the floating ice 
that the others took heart and followed him. 

Colonel Labaume tells us that he picked up 
a magnificent cup of splendid workmanship, 
drank some muddy water out of it, and flung it 
aside with indifference; but others, thinking only 
of gain, exchanged silver money for gold at a 
great sacrifice, secretly laughing at their com- 
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rades, who soon sank under the weight, while they 
escaped with the lesser bulk. 

One officer, apparently lifeless, felt a man pull- 
ing off his boots, and exclaimed, " Ah, rascal, I 
have still need of them. I am not quite dead." 

" Eh bieuj mon general'' said the soldier, coolly 
sitting down beside him, ^^ I can wait'' 

Napoleon rested five days at Smolensk; but 
so neglected had been his orders that no meat was 
found there — only rye flour, rice, and brandy — 
and the army fought desperately at the doors of 
the magazines, killing many men, raging at the 
Guard, whom they accused, with great reason, 
of being imduly favored, and breaking out into 
excesses of every kind. 

On the 14th November, at four o'clock in the 
morning, the main column left for Krasnoe, leav- 
ing little or nothing behind them for Eugene, 
Davout, and the valiant Ney, who had instruc- 
tions to evacuate the city with a day's interval 
between each corps, Ney to blow up the place 
when he took his departure. 

Out of 87,000 dashing cavalry who had 
crossed the Niemen, only eight htmdred remained 
mounted at Smolensk, the 20th Chasseurs being 
credited with a hundred; and this remnant was 
collected under Latour-Maubourg, a brave and 
very popular officer, who, on losing a leg at 
Dresden the following year, said to his weeping 
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servant, ^'Jlfon ami, why do you grieve? In fu- 
ture there's only one boot to clean." 

The anny was now 42,000 strong, having lost 
18,000 in the previous eight days; but it was esti- 
mated that 60,000 unarmed stragglers stiU im- 
peded the mardi. Before leaving Smolensk, how- 
ever, a reinforcement brought the force up to 
47,000 to meet four Russian armies, one of them 
with 90,000, under Kutusoff, another commanded 
by Miloradowitch with 20,000 men. 

The artillery of the Guard took twenty-two 
hours to do the first five leagues out of Smolensk. 
One company of sturdy Wurtembergers mus- 
tered four men, and when Eugene reached the 
abandoned city in a furious gale his men had to 
mount the slippery hill literally on their knees. 

Beyond Korythnia Miloradowitch opened on 
the Imperial coliunn, and Napoleon rode in the 
centre of the Grenadiers of the Old Guard. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life, for three times 
a certain Captain Finkein had penetrated Mos- 
cow to kill him, and he was often imder fire 
during the retreat. This time, however, he had 
to pass a hill bristling with cannon, and the band 
struck up a then well-known air, " Where can one 
be happier than in the bosom of his family? " 

" Stop," cried Napoleon, fearful of the memo- 
ries it might raise in the minds of the men. 
" Rather play, * Let us watch over the safety of 
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the Empire.' " And to that air they marched 
past the batteries, soon leaving the danger behind 
them. 

When the colmnn had gone, Miloradowitch 
descended from the hills, drew across the road, 
and cut off the rear corps, who had to fight their 
way through with terrible loss. 

Eugene tried to force a passage, but failed; 
and leaving his fires burning — and what miser- 
able fires they were! — turned the flank of the 
Russians, and got by in the night. 

At the critical moment the moon shone out, 
and the wretched band was challenged. 

" Hist, fool," whispered a Polish officer named 
Klisby in Russian. " Do you not see that we 
belong to Suvarow, bound on a secret mission? " 
And so, without interruption save from the Cos- 
sacks, the Viceroy joined his stepfather at Kras- 
noe, where Napoleon made a retrograde march 
to succour Davout, who came in, his baggage 
gone, his marshal's baton taken, his men reduced 
to a few platoons, and with no news of Ney, who 
was reluctantly left to his fate, the army moving 
on Orcha, Mortier and the wreck of the Yoimg 
Guard retiring slowing in the rear, after holding 
Krasnoe as long as possible, Laborde saying to 
the troops, " The marshal orders the ordinary 
time — do you hear? — the ordinary time, sol- 
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diers," although under a heavy fire of balls and 
grape shot. 

At Orcha Napoleon destroyed his papers. At 
Lubna the twenty-one staff officers of the 4th 
Corps crouched round a miserable fire in a cart- 
shed, with their horses behind them. At Kras- 
noe the brave Delf anti limped along on the arm 
of Villeblanche. A roimd shot struck him be- 
tween the shoulder-blades, carried off Ville- 
blanche's head, and they fell dead on the snow. 
Wherever one turned it was horror upon horror. 
Delicate women and little children lay by the 
roadside. The Cossacks stripped every one they 
found. 

Wilson has some dreadful details in his inter- 
resting diary. At one place a number of naked 
men sat round a binning hut, their backs quite 
frozen, when, turning to warm them, the fire 
caught the congealed flesh and roasted it in his 
presence. 

Again, he saw four wretches huddled together, 
hands and limbs immovable, but minds yet vigor- 
ous ^ with two dogs snarling and tearing at their 
frozen feet; while nearly all the dead he came 
across seemed to have been " writhing with some 
agony at the moment their heart's blood con- 
gealed." 

Woe to the man who lost his bivouac, and 
strayed to another fire. He was driven away with 
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blows and curses from one after another until 
he sank and died. If any one fell on the march, 
and implored a helping hand, the passers-by 
shook their heads and passed on, although many 
were still laden with plunder. 

An awful thing occurred as Ney left Smo- 
lensk, showing the depths to which himian nature 
can sink, a female sutler being seen to throw her 
little five-year-old boy ofi^ her heavily-laden 
sledge and leave him. Twice the marshal had 
him placed in her arms, and twice she flimg the 
child from her, saying, " He had never seen 
France, and would never regret it, while she was 
resolved to see it again." The soldiers could 
stand it no longer. They carried the boy safely 
through the rest of the march, and left the un- 
natural woman to perish in the snow! 

Ney's retreat with the rear-guard was one of 
the great events in French history, and has never 
been exceeded by any general for courage, deter- 
mination, and self-reliance. 

With barely 6,000 men, twelve guns, and 800 
crawling skeletons — which it is a mockery to 
call horses — and burdened with his 7,000 strag- 
glers, whose wants and selfishness added greatly 
to the difficulties, he followed the traces of the 
'Grand Armie, easily recognizable by the burnt- 
out bivouacs with their circles of dead — the 
white mounds that indicated where a cuirassier, a 
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dragoon, a barefooted voltigeur, slept his last 
sleep, and the patches of trampled, blood-stained 
snow strewn with helmets and corpses, over which 
the dogs wrangled and the ravens croaked in the 
dull light that showed a battle-gromid. 

Beyond the plain of Katova, where, three 
months before, they had driven Newerowskoi 
through the cornfields, they were summoned by 
an officer in the name of Kutusoff ; but while he 
was speaking forty guns opened on the French, 
and Ney exclaimed, "A marshal never surren- 
ders — you are my prisoner," the astonished Rus- 
sian marching with them for twenty-six days 
without attempting to break his parole. 

Ney boldly attacked the eighty thousand men, 
heading his feeble band in person. They broke 
the first line, and were rushing on the second 
when the guns began again, sweeping the col- 
mnns and killing some women in the wagons. 

The French fell back in confusion, but Ney 
rallied them again, replying with his six remain- 
ing guns, and showing his teeth with the two 
thousand ragged wretches who kept their ranks. 
If Kutusofi* had sent a single corps against them, 
not a man would have siu^ved to tell the tale. 
As it was, when night fell Ney turned his bade 
on them, and retreated towards Smolensk. 

After an hour's dreary march they halted, Ney, 
as usual, in the rear; and breaking the ice on a 
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streamlet to find which way the current ran, fol- 
lowed its course through the silent forests until 
they reached the Dnieper. 

Guided by a lame peasant, they found a spot 
where the ice would bear them, although a thaw 
was setting in; and, after lighting fires to deceive 
the hovering Cossacks, the intrepid marshal 
rolled himself in his cloak and slept on the river- 
bank for three hours. 

At midnight they began to cross, the ice part- 
ing and letting many of them in as they crept 
in single file. An attempt was made to get the 
woimded over in the wagons, but the treacherous 
blocks gave way, and they were drowned with 
heartrending screams, Ney himself rescuing one 
survivor, an officer named Brigueville. 

Using the cowardly stragglers as a shield, by 
placing them between his men and the foe, he 
pursued his way, taking advantage of the woods, 
surroimded by 6,000 Cossacks, and repeatedly 
played upon by cannon; lying in the forests by 
day, and marching when darkness had set in, 
imtil, with 1,500 men imder arms, most of the 
stragglers slain or taken, and all his guns and 
baggage gone, he rejoined the wreck of the army 
at Orcha on the 20th November, Napoleon well 
saying before his arrival, " I have two hundred 
millions (francs) in the cellars of the Tuileries, 
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and I would have given them all to save Marshal 

Ney." 

Oudinot and Victor also joined the wreck about 
this time, bringing up the total number to 80,- 
000 or thereabouts, the Emperor's column muster- 
ing only seven thousand men and forty thousand 
stragglers, mingled with the enormous baggage 
train of the 2d and 9th Corps that had escaped 
much of the previous disaster; and closely 
pressed on each flank by the immense armies of 
Kutusoff and Witgenstein, the doomed men pre- 
pared to cross the Berezina in the face of Ad- 
miral Tchitchakof , who lined the opposite bank. 

Latour-Maubourg had only 150 horsemen left, 
and Napoleon formed 500 mounted cavalry offi- 
cers into what he called his Sacred Squadron, 
Grouchy and Sebastiani commanding it, and gen- 
erals of divisions serving in it as captains; but 
in a few days this last romantic idea had crumbled 
away. 

Corbineau, with the remains of the 8th 
Lancers and 20th Chasseurs, saw a peasant rid- 
ing a wet horse, and compelled him to show them 
the ford opposite to Studzianka; and while the 
French made all the parade they could lower 
down the river to attract Tchitchakof 's attention, 
the brave engineer Eble arrived at Studzianka in 
the dark winter evening of the 25th November 
with two field forges, six chests of tools, some 
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clamps made from wagon tires, and a few com- 
panies of pontoniers, and began to make a bridge^ 
the water rising, the ice floating in blocks, and 
the men working up to their necks without even 
a draught of brandy to protect them from the 
cold. 

As the gray dawn broke, the first pile was 
driven; eight hours' work was required before 
the bridge would be practicable, and the haggard 
fugitives waited with agonized hearts for the 
cannonade that would destroy their last hope; 
but to the astonishment of all, the admiral was 
seen in full retreat on the farther bank, disap- 
pearing into the woods with all his guns. 

A caricature exists, showing Kutusoff and 
Witgenstein tying Napoleon up in a sack, while 
Tchitchakof is cutting a hole in the bottom of it; 
clearly indicating the Russian view of that indi- 
vidual's conduct. 

Napoleon wished to question a prisoner, and 
two officers swam their horses across, through the 
ice, Jacqueminot, Oudinot's aide-de-camp, seiz- 
ing a Russian, holding him on his saddle-bow, 
and swimming back with him. 

When an old man he moimted to the top of 
Strasbourg Cathedral, and hung fearlessly from 
an arm of the cross with hundreds of feet of 
space beneath him: it was natures like his alone 
that survived the retreat. 
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Chef dfescadron Sourd, with fifty men of the 
7th Chasseurs, carried some infantry over hehind 
them, and two rafts conveyed four hmidred more 
across to defend the bridge head. A second 
bridge for artillery and baggage was finished at 
four o'clock; it broke twice during the night, and 
again the following evening: all was confusion 
and disorder. The Russians were expected any 
moment on the heights that commanded the low- 
lying snow-covered shore, yet the stragglers 
waited fatuously until the morning of the 27th, 
and then all attempted to cross at the same time. 

When the remnant of the Guard was seen 
clearing a way for the Emperor, there was a 
rush ; the bridges were blocked — men, women, 
and children were crushed to death and many 
drowned. Yet that night — the panic over — 
thousands returned to the bivouacs of Stud- 
zianka, and the bridges were deserted again. 

Victor, with 6,000 men, kept Witgenstein in 
check; Tchitchakof, a martyr to the cold, who 
had by that time Warmed his toes thoroughly, 
returned to the opposite shore and began firing, 
and another terrible rush was made for the frail 
structures on the 28th, while Ney, across the river, 
was repulsing the admiral, and Victor fought all 
day long to give the wretches time. 

The wagons and carriages were more than 
could have crossed in six days, said Eble — who 
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died soon after from exposure. Ney wished them 
burned, but Berthier, who was little better than 
a writer of reports and a species of machine actu- 
ated by Napoleon himself, opposed it pn his 
own responsibility, and caused the death of a 
multitude of sufferers in consequence; for when 
the shot and shell began to fall in the river and 
splinter the ice, the drivers charged down on the 
bridges, tearing their way remorselessly through 
the living obstacle. 

Sword in hand, single horsemen cut a passage 
for themselves; women, waist-deep in the water 
alongside, were frozen with their arms raised to 
preserve their children, who were too often left 
to freeze there by the passers-by. 

The Coimtess Alesio — a young Italian bride 
of eighteen, who had accompanied her husband 
on that ghastly wedding-trip — survived all these 
horrors, and liveSj as I write these lines, full of 
terrible memories of the retreat. 

Selfishness and heroism went hand in hand. An 
artilleryman jimiped from the bridge to save a 
mother and her two little ones, succeeding in res- 
cuing one boy; others pushed their comrades 
off to find room for themselves. And even when 
the early night settled down, the Russians knew 
where to point their guns by the screams and 
curses that rang over the waste amid a fearful 
snowstorm. 
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When the 4th Corps reached the other side, 
their only fire was a miserable blaze lighted for 
Eugene, of wood begged from some Bavarians, 
and his officers ran about all night to keep warm. 

The artillery bridge had long since broken 
down — himdreds being engulfed — and only 
one remained, leading into a marsh choked with 
carriages, guns, wagons, wounded, dead, and 
dying; across which, at nine o'clock, Victor's 
shattered battalions had to force their way over 
with their bayonets. 

One instance of remarkable coolness is re- 
corded of an artillery officer named Brechtel, 
whose wooden leg was smashed by a cannon-ball. 
" Look for another leg in wagon No. 5," he said 
to a gunner ; and when it was brought, he screwed 
it on, and calmly continued his firing. 

Ney's pay-wagons were crossing at the same 
time under the care of Nicolas Savin, a hussar 
who had been at Toulon in 1798, in Egypt with 
Bonaparte, at Austerlitz, lena, and in the Penin- 
sula; but through a breakage of the bridge he 
and his gold were taken by Platoff's Cossacks, 
and marvellous to relate, the veteran died in Rus- 
sia, during the winter of 1894, at the extraordi- 
nary age of 127. 

In vain Eble urged the fugitives to fly — 
many still lingering on, until at half -past eight on 
the morning of the 29th, the engineer set fire to 
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their sole means of escape on the approach of the 
enemy. 

Heartrending was the scene; language fails to 
describe it, though many men of many nations 
have poured forth all their eloquence upon the 
theme. 

Snow, flames, round shot and shells; the half- 
frozen river, the army already passed on its way; 
France, friends, home, everything gone. A 
father on one bank, a mother on the other, never 
to meet again in this world; brothers, children, 
old men, and young giris, the bridges blazing, and 
the hoarse "Hourral" of the Cossacks as they 
tore down the bank among the forsaken crowd 
like vultures on a carcass. 

A little while and the frozen land was still 
again; the wolves came out of the woods to snifi* 
at the ghastly heaps; the white dogs, no longer 
lean and famished, wrangled with each other for 
the choicer morsels, finding the mother and the 
babe more to their liking, and leaving the war- 
worn veteran to the carrion crows. 

^Vhen spring thawed the ice, thirty thousand 
bodies were found and burned on the banks of 
the Berezina; and happy they whose troubles 
had ended there. For the weather grew colder, 
the storms were more frequent, hundreds of miles 
had yet to be traversed; the Old Guard had 
lost from cold and missing a third of its dimin- 
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ished numbers, the Young Guard half, and the 
army was reduced to a wandering mob of nine 
thousand, twenty-one thousand having fallen in 
three days and four actions. 

Over the marshes in the keen north wind they 
hurried, Ney still commanding the rear-guard; 
on the 80th, Oudinot, badly wounded, defended 
himself in a wooden house with seventeen men 
ioT several hours, and drove the Russians out 
of the village. 

The sun shone out to mock them; there was 
hard fighting almost every day; and at length, 
when the main body reached Smorgoni, the Em- 
peror resolved to put in practice an intention he 
had formed some tinie before of hurrying secretly 
to Paris to forestall the real truth of his disasters. 

He has been im justly accused of deserting his 
men when they were at their last gasp; but in 
reality no blame attaches to him, as his presence 
in France was absolutely necessary, and had he 
remained with the army he could have done noth- 
ing to restore it, for things had gone too far. To 
what extent he had contributed to those disasters 
is, of course, another matter. 

After revising his 29th Bulletin, and appoint- 
ing Murat to the chief command, he got into 
his carriage with Caulaincourt (brother of Au- 
guste), Rustan the Mameluke, and Captain 
Wukasowitch sitting on the box, Duroc and 
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Lobau following in a sledge, and escorted by 
some Polish lancers, drove off in the dark on the 
night of the 5th December. 

Later on he exchanged the carriage for an- 
other sledge, the peasant driver of which died in 
Bavaria as recently as 1887, preserving to the 
last some of the coins Napoleon had given him. 

On the 18th the Emperor arrived in Paris. 
The day after his departure the cold increased to 
a frightful degree; men lost their reason, and 
sprang into the burning huts. At Wilna, where 
there were great stores of food, they pillaged 
without check; and even the Old Guard paid 
no heed to the generale. All Napoleon's linen 
and his state tent were burned there, and the few 
remaining trophies, drawings being made of 
them before their destruction by his orders. 

The Jews committed nameless cruelties on 
the French wounded, and although Durutte's 
division increased the army by 18,000, they died 
by hundreds, immense numbers having been 
frozen and suffocated at the gate of the city in 
their mad attempt to get in. 

The day after their arrival the Russians were 
on them again. De Wrede's Bavarians were 
routed, Murat lost his head and bolted, and every- 
thing devolved on the heroic Ney, who volun- 
teered again for rear-guard duty, keeping Kutu- 
soff at bay while the army retreated on the road 
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to Kowno, the last Russian town before they 
could reach the Niemen, 4,000 men alone pre- 
serving an orderly demeanor under arms. 

At the hill of Ponari the Cossacks fell foul of 
them, and, while under fire, Napoleon's private 
treasure was portioned out equally among such 
of the Guard as remained, every man who sm-- 
vived afterwards accounting for his share to the 
last coin. 

It is calculated that 552,000 imfortunate crea- 
tures who had marched imder the Eagles of 
(Napoleon, never returned from that campaign, 
and the medal struck by Alexander to conunemo- 
rate it sums up the whole case in a sentence of 
singular piety. On one side in a triangle sur- 
rounded by rays is the Eye of Providence with 
the date beneath it; on the other, the inscription: 
"Not unto us: not unto me: but unto Thy 



name." 
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XI 
THE 

Fight Between the Constitution 
and the Guerriere, Sept. i g, 1 8 1 2 

By H. M. BRACKENRIDGE 

THE Constitution, Captain Hull, had 
sailed from Annapolis on the fifth of 
July, 1812. On the morning of the 
17th, off Egg Harbor, she was chased by a ship 
of the line, the Africa, and the frigates Shannon, 
Guerriere, Belvidera, and Molus. These vessels 
were approaching rapidly, with a fine breeze, 
while it was nearly a calm about the Constitution. 
At simrise the next morning, escape from the 
enemy was almost hopeless, as they were then 
within five miles. The Constitution was there- 
fore cleared for action, determined to make a 
desperate resistance. The enemy still drawing 
near. Captain Hull resolved to make another 
effort to escape. Boats were sent ahead, with 
anchors for the purpose of warping, there pre- 
vailing almost a calm. The others finding the 
Constitution gaining upon them resorted to the 
same expedient. 
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The chase eontmued m this manner for two 
days, partly sailing with light breezes, and partly 
warping, until the 20th, when the squadron was 
left entirely out of sight. This escape from so 
great a disparity of force was considered as 
deserving a high rank in naval exploits, and was 
much admired at the time, as evincing superior 
nautical skill. The advantage to the British in 
this chase was considerable, when we reflect 
that their foremost vessel had the assistance of 
all the boats of the squadron, for the purpose 
of towing. The superiority of Captain Hull 
was that of seamanship alone. The superiority 
was some time afterwards proved in a most re- 
markable manner; while history lasts it will not 
be forgotten. 

The Constitution again put to sea, on the 
2d of September. On the 19th, a vessel hove 
in sight, and a chase instantly commenced. 
It was soon discovered to be the Guerrierej 
one of the best frigates in the British navy; 
and which seemed not averse from the ren- 
contre, as she backed her maintopsail, waiting 
for the Constitution to come down. This was 
a most desirable occurrence to our brave tars, as 
this frigate had for some time been in search 
of an American frigate, having given a formal 
challenge to all our vessels of the same class. 

She had at one of her mastheads a flag on 
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which her name was inscribed in large charac- 
ters, by way of gasconade, and on another, the 
words, " Not the Little Belt," in allusion to the 
broadsides which the President had given that 
vessel, before the war. The Ghierriere had looked 
into several of our ports, and affected to be ex- 
ceedingly anxious to earn the first laurel from 
the new enemy. 

The Constitution, being made ready for ac- 
tion, now bore down, her crew giving three cheers. 
At first it was the intention of Captain Hull 
to bring her to close action immediately; but on 
coming within gunshot, she gave a broadside on 
the other tack, but without effect. They now 
continued wearing, and manoeuvring on both 
sides for three-quarters of an hour, the Ghier- 
riere attempting to take a raking position; but 
failing in this, she bore up imder her topsail and 
jib. The Constitution, perceiving this, made sail 
to come up with her. Captain Hull, with ad- 
mirable coolness, received the enemy's fire with- 
out returning it. The enemy, mistaking this 
conduct on the part of the American commander 
for want of skill, continued to pour out his 
broadsides with a view to cripple his antagonist. 

From the Constitution not a gun had been 
fitred. Already had an oflSicer come on deck, with 
information that several of the men had been 
killed at their guns. The gallant crew, though 
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burning with impatience, silently awaited the 
orders of their commander. The moment so long 
looked for at last arrived. SaUing-master Aylin, 
having seconded the views of the captain with 
admirable skill, in bringing the vessel exactly 
to the station intended, orders were given at five 
minutes before five p. m. to fire broadside after 
broadside in quick succession. The crew in- 
stantly discovered the whole plan, and entered 
into it, with all the spirit the circumstance was 
calculated to inspire. Never was any firing so 
dreadful. For fifteen minutes the vivid light- 
ning of the Constitution's guns continued one 
blaze, and. their thimider roared with scarce an 
intermission. The enemy's mizzenmast had 
gone by the board, and he stood exposed to a 
raking fire which swept his decks. 

The Guerriere had now become unmanage- 
able; her hull, rigging, and sails dreadfully torn; 
when the Constitution attempted to lay her on 
board. At this moment Lieutenant Bush, in 
attempting to throw his marines on board, was 
killed by a musket-ball, and the enemy shot 
ahead, but could not be brought before the wind. 
A raking fire now continued for fifteen minutes 
longer, when his mainmast and foremast went, 
taking with them every spar, excepting the bow- 
sprit. On seeing this, the firing ceased, and at 
twenty-five minutes past five she surrendered, 
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" In thirty minutes," says Captain Hull, " after 
we got fairly alongside of the enemy, she sur- 
rendered, and had not a spar standing, and her 
hull, above and below water, so shattered, that 
a few more broadsides must have carried her 
down." 

The Guerriere was so much damaged, as to 
render it impossible to bring her in; she was 
therefore set fire to the next day, and blown up. 
The damage sustained by the Constitution was 
comparatively of so little consequence, that she 
actually made ready for action, when a vessel 
appeared in sight the next day. The loss on 
board the Ghierriere was fifteen killed and sixty- 
three wounded; on the side of the Constitution, 
seven killed and seven wounded. It is pleasing 
to observe that the British commander on this 
occasion bore testimony to the humanity and 
generosity with which he was treated by the vic- 
tors. The American frigate was somewhat 
superior in force, by a few guns, but this difi^er- 
ence bore no comparison to the disparity of the 
conflict. The Ghierriere was thought to be a 
match for any vessel of her class, and had been 
ranked amongst the largest in the British navy. 
The Constitution arrived at Boston on the 
28th of August, having captured several mer- 
chant vessels. 

This glorious event, as may well be conceived, 
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spread the most unbounded joy over the whole 
country- The gallant Hull, and his equally gal- 
lant officers, were received with enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations of gratitude, wherever they appeared. 
He was presented with the freedom of all the 
cities through which he passed on his way to the 
seat of government, and with many valuable 
donations. Congress voted fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the crew, as a recompense for the loss 
of the prize, and the executive promoted several 
of the officers. Sailing-master Aylin, who had 
been severely wounded, was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and Lieutenant Morris, who 
had been also woimded, was promoted to the rank 
of post captain. This affair was not less morti- 
fying to Great Britain, who, for thirty years, 
had in no instance lost a frigate in anything like 
an equal conffict. 
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XII 

The 

Attack on Queenston Heights 

By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT 

A GRANDER setting for a battle could 
not well be found than Nature had pre- 
pared for the battle of Queenston 
Heights. This neat Uttle town of Queenston, 
with its population of five hundred souls, was in 
the stirring days of 1812 a place of no small im- 
portance. Here were established the depots for 
all public stores brought from Lower Canada 
and boimd for the West; here was the focus- 
point between the Upper and the Lower Canada 
— the outlet for the now rapidly developing 
.West. The two western forts — Erie at the 
jimcture of Lake Erie and the Niagara River, 
and Maiden at the mouth of the Detroit River — 
were both dependent upon Queenston for their 
stores and suppUes, as were also the great tracts 
of countries those two forts dominated. 

In those days there centred at Queenston a 
picturesque gathering of queer, rough people: 
fur-traders, merchants, Indians, voyageura from 
Lower Canada, pioneers, soldiers, himters — in- 
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deed, a typical frontier throng. Here the civi- 
lized East touched elbows with the barbarous 
West. From the West came stores of rich furs; 
from the East many things — including rum. 
But trade is precarious: Nature alone is im- 
changing. The commercial glory has long since 
deserted the little town on the banks of the Niag- 
ara. The fm'-ladened canoes have drifted down 
the streams of Time. The pioneer has shoul- 
dered his axe and marched into the past. But 
still, perched upon a ledge of the rock, Queens- 
ton looks down upon a river — deep, rapid, 
braided with currents, dimpled with eddies, and 
carrying on its bosom the bubbles born of the 
mammoth falls. Across this strait the banks of 
the American shore rise to a great height. Be- 
hind the quiet town the land heaves abruptly to 
a hill which commands a view of all the surround- 
ing coimtry. On top of this hill now stands the 
grandest shaft in Canada, to the memory of the 
general who fell in the fight below. In the dis- 
tance can be seen the perpetual cloud of spray 
which is flung to heaven by the thimdering 
waters of the Falls of Niagara, for these are only 
nine miles distant from Queenston. 

The latter days of September and the open- 
ing days of October of the year 1812 were busy 
ones on either side of the Niagara River. Both 
Americans and Canadians were energetically 
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preparing for the struggle that was inevitable. 
Van Rensselaer had chosen the village of Lewis- 
ton as his headquarters, and here he assembled a 
motley crew, almost as diversified in its atoms as 
were the Canadian ranks across the river. Among 
the American general's 4,000 men were many 
strange characters — frontiersmen, trappers^ 
bushmen, Indian fighters, half -savage troops 
from the West and the South, together with 
New England farmers and sailors from the sea- 
board. These were more or less loosely knit 
together by the 1,500 regulars that were under 
the valiant general's conunand. 

But, do what he might, the imruly troops 
failed to understand a number of things — for 
instance, why a flag of truce should be allowed 
to shelter its bearer, and many other niceties 
which go without saying when regulars confront 
one another on the field of battle. However, the 
men, unruly or no, proved themselves brave in 
battle, which in the world of arms covers a mul- 
titude of sins. Those who chose to take part in 
the battle fought to the bitter end. 

During the second week in October Grcneral 
van Rensselaer f oimd himself in command of a 
sufiicient force to warrant him in beginning 
operations without further delay. He chose the 
morning of the 11th for crossing the river. 
General Brock was uncertain as to which part 
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of the river the Americans would pick upon for 
crossing, and had established himself in Fort 
George, leaving Queenston in charge of a small 
force under Captain Dennis. From some cause, 
the American general found it impracticable to 
cross on the 11th, as he had intended, and, un- 
f ortimately for him, was imder the necessity of 
postponing the movement imtil the 18th. 

Now it so happened that on the 12th of Octo- 
ber General Brock, desiring to effect an ex- 
change of prisoners, despatched for the purposes 
of negotiation. Colonel Evans across the river 
under the meagre protection of a flag of truce. 
When this British oflSicer reached the American 
shore, he was met at the waterside by an Ameri- 
can officer who forbade him to land, and, after a 
couple of hours' delay, he was told to return to 
his commander and tell him that " Everything 
would be satisfactorily arranged the day after 
to-morrow.'* This strange reply set the colonel 
a-thinking, and as he was turning the matter over 
in his mind, trying to make head or tail of such a 
message, his quick eye discovered boats slimg in 
the fissures of the rocks and covered with bushes. 
At once he guessed that an attack was imminent. 
He hastened back to Queenston, and, without 
waiting to ride the seven miles to Fort George, 
he took matters in his own hands, and prepared 
the place for the threatened attack. 
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At this time the only regulars at Queenston — 
men of the 49th — were under arrest for mutiny. 
These Evans at once released, as he did so urg- 
ing them to do their duty, and word was sent 
far and wide to the Canadian Militia, calling 
upon them to assemble at Queenston and Fort 
George. When these arrangements were com- 
pleted. Colonel Evans, leaving Captain Dennis 
in charge, rode to inform General Brock of what 
he had heard, seen, and done. Brock agreed in 
his surmises of an attack, approved of his acts, 
but had his doubts as to whether the Americans 
would land at Queenston or no. That night 
the officers slept in their imif orms. 

Sure enough, at two o'clock in the morning, 
the ominous boom of cannon awakened the gar- 
rison in Fort George. The attack on Queenston 
Heights had commenced. 

The morning was black. The wind blew cold 
and raw, and a drenching rain had for days been 
stripping the last remaining leaves from the 
trees, and beating them into the sodden ground, 
and hurrying the laggard bird to its winter 
home in the south. But neither the darkness and 
dampness of the morning, nor the dangers of 
the swirling river daimted the hearts of the 
American troops as they set out in silence to 
cross the water and to scale the heights of 
Queenston. Skilled navigators of the treacher- 
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ous river had been pressed into service, and all 
things having been carefully arranged, great 
boats loaded with troops breasted the rapid river, 
and commenced to make a landing on a narrow 
ledge below the village of Queenston. The 
darkness and the silence seemed only to be in- 
creased by the lap of the swiftly flowing waters. 

That night the Canadians kept a vigilant 
watch. Brock, anticipating a crossing, and quite 
imable to guess at what point of the rocky shore 
the Americans would attempt to land, had seen 
to the throwing up of slight breastworks all 
along the river from Queenston to Fort George 
— a distance of seven miles; and behind each of 
these a handful of troops were posted and on the 
alert for any signs of an invasion. In the gray 
of the morning sharp eyes made out the boats 
upon the waters, and an alarm was at once 
soimded. Captain Dennis called to arms his two 
companies of the 49th, and these, together with 
a himdred militia, set out to oppose the landing 
of the forces. 

The troops under the charge of Colonel van 
Rensselaer — a relation of the commanding gen- 
eral's — first encountered the Canadian forces. 

The Americans effected a landing on a woe- 
fully narrow strip of beach, and notwithstanding 
that the batteries on the American side of the 
river swept the heights above where stood the 
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adventurous invaders, Captain Biennis managed 
to bring his little band within rifle-shot, and to 
direct his hail of bullets so well that Van Rens- 
selaer and his men were driven to take shelter 
behind a steep bank, where, safe from the Ca- 
nadian riflemen, they awaited reinforcements, 
firing as best they might up the steep cliff^s. But 
soon the boats, industriously plying across the 
river, had landed more and more of their com- 
rades at diff^erent points of the shore. Not with- 
out serious loss, however, for the Canadian volun- 
teers were splendid marksmen. Captain Dennis 
and his small band foimd themselves sorely 
pressed. The Americans, crouching behind the 
rocks on the narrow strip of shore, began to cast 
about for a place to scale the cliff^s. They were 
not long in finding one to their liking. 

When General Brock, away at Fort George, 
heard the cannonading from the direction of 
Queenston, he called for his horse, and at once 
moimted. There seems to be little doubt that he 
thought the firing at Queenston a feint by the 
Americans, made in the hope that he would with- 
draw the garrison from Fort George, and that 
the invaders, when their expectations in this par- 
ticular should be fulfilled, would land and take 
easy possession of the fort. Determined to find 
out the true state of affairs, and leaving Gen- 
eral Sheaff^e in command at headquarters, he set 
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out, unattended, on the back of his favorite 
horse, Alfred, for Queenston. He rode hard. 
On his way he passed the Canadian volunteers 
hurrying on foot to the succor of their com- 
rades at Queenston. Arriving at a favorable 
position for a survey of the field, a height where 
stood an 18-pound battery, he and his two aides- 
de-camp, who had now caught him up, dis- 
mounted. 

Matters were going well with the defending 
forces. The Americans had been discovered 
much too early for the good of their project. 
Captain Dennis, with his handful of regulars 
and their backing of militia, doggedly confining 
the invaders to their original landing-place, and 
although lacking the necessary force to prevent 
a landing, still harassed the troops as they 
crossed the wide river. Brock swept the scene of 
action through his telescope. His ofiicers and 
men were doing the best that could be done. 
That the movement on the part of Van Rensse- 
laer's troops was no feint, but a full-blooded ac- 
tion, was now quite apparent to Brock. That 
it was very unlikely to succeed should Dennis 
manage to hold the Americans to their strip of 
white sand by the margin of the swirling river 
until reinforcements, at that moment on the way, 
had time to arrive from Fort George, Chippewa, 
and the various breastworks on the river, must 
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also have been the thoughts of the general who 
had planned, with the minutest care, the defences 
of the frontier. 

But a sad disappointment heralded a still more 
calamitous loss. At the very moment that Gen- 
eral Brock had finished his survey of the field, 
and was lowering his telescope, the rattle of 
small arms came down from the heights. This 
was immediately followed by a sweeping hail of 
bullets which cut into the ranks of the gallant 
defenders of Queenston Heights. Enemies in 
the rear! There was no time for mounting. 
General Brock and his aides, together with the 
men in charge of the battery, being hopelessly 
exposed to a fire they had no power to silence, 
rushed pell-mell to a place of safety. 

The volley which had caused such a startling 
change in the aspect of affairs came from the 
crest of the heights. 

Captain Wool, a yoimg American officer, find- 
ing the position on the strip of sand a far from 
pleasant one, with men falling about him and no 
prospect of an immediate alteration in the state 
of affairs, and being of a daring turn of mind, 
asked for and obtained permission from his 
senior officers to attempt the scaling of the 
heights at a point which seemed to him to hold 
out hopes of success. Taking with him a strong 
detachment of regulars, he began to search the 
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face of the cliff, and was not long in discover- 
ing a fisherman's path cut into the face of the 
rock. This had been looked upon by the Cana- 
dians as an impossible path. But Wool and his 
brave men quickly turned the impossible into a 
most successful possibility. Scaling the heights 
undetected by the Canadians, displaying in so 
doing, singular agility, coolness, and sagacity for 
one so young and unused to war, he established 
his force in a commanding position before mak- 
ing his presence known to the Canadians by the 
most disastrous volley that whistled past the ears 
of General Brock. This bold movement put an 
entirely different complexion on the conflict. 
The Canadians were now between two fires. The 
salvation of the Canadian position demanded 
that he be driven from his dangerous hold. 

General Brock saw that this must be done, and 
done at once. First despatching in hot haste a 
message to General Sheaffe, ordering him to 
bring on the troops from Fort George, Brock 
prepared to personally lead the attack on the 
young American's position. Placing himself at 
the head of Captain William's command of one 
hundred regulars, and with his own beloved 
York (Toronto) Volunteers supporting, he ad- 
vanced towards the stronghold. After exchang- 
ing a heavy fire, he ordered a charge. But the 
Americans, tenaciously holding their ground, all 
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the while poured down the hill a steady and well- 
directed fire. 

General Brock standing as he did quite six 
feet two in height, dressed in the conspicuous 
uniform of a British oflScer, and in the very 
thickest of the fight, it was small wonder that 
the men of Captain WooFs command, good 
shots as were all frontiersmen, soon singled him 
out. At the very instant the brave general 
raised his hand toward the height and shouted, 
" Push on, the York Volunteers! " a bullet struck 
him on the right breast, and passed completely 
through his body. Brock sank to the earth. 
Many who saw him fall ran to give him the assist- 
ance that not one of them had in his power to 
give. As they raised his head he had only breath 
left to ask that the news of his death be kept 
from the soldiers, so that they might not be dis- 
couraged. Then he spoke some words of his 
sister; but his voice was weak, his breath failing, 
his heart*s-blood gushed from him, and those 
about who strained an ear were quite unable to 
make out his request. As his body lay wrapped 
in his cloak at a small house in Queenston, the 
cannon of the Tower of London thundered, and 
the bells of London rang madly and merrily. 
The news of Brock's capture of Detroit had, 
that very hour, reached the people of England. 
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The honors that were bestowed upon him fell 
upon a pale, dead face. 

Here let it be told to the credit of mankind 
that when the body of the British general was 
on its way to its first burial-place the American 
general caused his men to fire minute-guns, out 
of respect for the dead. 

The death of the leader of the Canadian 
forces brought the battle to a momentary lull. 
The nerve-centre of the army had been struck. 
But when the first shock of the news passed, con- 
sternation changed to fury. With an angry 
shout the Canadians made for the heights. How- 
ever, Wool and his men were not to be driven, 
and the Canadians quickly sustained a second 
shivering blow. In the charge Brock's Provin- 
cial aide-de-camp, Macdonell, who had assimied 
command of the York Volimteers, fell mortally 
woimded. 

But the losses were not all Canada's. Wads- 
worth and Colonel van Rensselaer, the American 
leaders, had fallen badly wounded. In fact, 
about this time so many ofiicers were down on 
both sides that there came a second cessation in 
the fighting. The Americans had much the bet- 
ter of the position at this stage of the game. 
Wool had been reinforced, and fresh boatloads 
of soldiers crossed the river. 

But a change was now about to take place. 
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General Sheaffe, on whom the command de- 
volved, was on his way to the field of action when 
he heard of Brock's death. He proved to be the 
man for the emergency, acting with promptness 
and great determination. When, after a hard 
march, he arrived within sight of the field, mat- 
ters looked black indeed for the defenders of 
Canada. 

Sheaffe set about his task in soldier-like fash- 
ion. With the assistance of the two Indian 
chiefs Brant and Norton and their warriors, 200 
volunteers from Chippewa, a post some miles 
above the Niagara Falls, and his own 800 regu- 
lars and two companies of militia, he formed, on 
the brow of the heights, a cordon around the 
whole field, the flanks of his forces resting on 
the river; and taking every advantage the ground 
offered him, he began to narrow the semicircle, 
firing volleys into the now exposed forces of the 
States. The Americans, in turn, now found 
themselves taken in the rear. The fighting had 
not long continued when Wool fell badly 
wounded, and Scott took his place. But the fatal 
tightening of the cordon continued, and General 
van Rensselaer saw that unless substantial re- 
inforcements were brought forward at once his 
hardy men, who, at the cost of so much blood, 
had gained a firm footing on Canadian soil, 
would be swept into the river. He took boat 
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across the Niagara to hurry over the necessary 
reinforcements. 

When he stepped ashore on his own side of 
the river he found that his troops refused to 
cross. They were Fencibles. They had not en- 
listed to serve out of their native land. The 
invaders refused to invade* 

The truth of the affair seems to be that the 
sight of the dead and wounded brought back to 
camp from Qucenston Heights had struck terror 
into the hearts of those who had remained be- 
hind, and that when their general commanded 
them to cross the river they fell back upon their 
imdoubted rights as Fencibles. But it -was a 
pretty mess for an invading general to get in. 

Van Rensselaer did all that he could under the 
drcumstsuices to induce his troops to go to the 
assistance of their comrades now clinging for 
dear life to the precipitous cliffs of Queenston 
Heights. But no; they refused to quit their 
native land. Meanwhile the Canadian Volun- 
teers, now aware of the death of their leader, were 
fighting with the fury of maddened tigers. The 
cry ran along the lines, " Avenge Brock," and 
the Indians, who all looked upon Brock as a 
father, laxmched on the air their ominous war- 
whoops, as they darted here and there like evil 
spirits, firing with unerring aim at the invaders, 
who, in turn shouting* " For the honor of 
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America," clung to the face of the heights hke 
lichen. 

For the core of that fatal circle the Americans 
fought grimly and prayed for the reinforcements 
that never came. As time passed the Canadians 
tightened and tightened the circle. Soon the 
American oflScers were in difficulties: then the 
men slipped out of hand — and at last with a 
rush and a hurrah the Canadians were upon the 
invading forces. Nothing could withstand the 
down-hill charge of Sheaffe's men. Wool and his 
men were spilt over the shoulder of the cliffs like 
water. Many a man with the bayonets and 
tomahawks behind him leaped to his destruction, 
falling on the rocks below or into the ominous, 
silent river; while the Indians, infuriated, hurled 
down the cliffs many that would fain have 
placed themselves as prisoners in the hands of 
the Canadians. The carnage was horrible. The 
cliffs dripped with red. 

When at last Scott, bearing on his sword-point 
a fluttering white cravat, surrendered the Ameri- 
can army to Sheaff e, and when the Indians could 
be called from their slaughter — they had fought 
a winning fight with their wonted fury, for they 
hated the Americans ("Long Knives" as they 
called them) and were maddened by the death 
of Brock — General Sheaff e found himself in 
possession of a field slippery with blood and 
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about 1,000 prisoners, including Major-General 
Wadsworth and many oflScers. 

The number killed in this, the first great battle 
of " the War of 1812," will never be known. 

One man was heard to cry significantly to a 
group of his fellows, " Come, men; it is better 
to be drowned than hanged," for there were 
many British renegades serving in the American 
army and navy during the years of this war. 

Although the Americans were severely de- 
feated in their determined invasion, it is probable 
that Canada lost more by the death of (Jeneral 
Brock than she gained by the victory at Queens- 
ton Heights, for he was a man trained to war 
in the ablest school, and a leader who knew every 
mile of the frontier he was called upon to defend, 
and who was loved by his soldiers. 
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XIII 

The Story of Laura Secord 

By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT 

LAURA SECORD'S name is revered by 
the Canadians in much the same way as 
is that of Grace Darling in England, or, 
still better illustration, for each was concerned 
in war, Jeanne d*Arc in the land of " dame and 
dance." Of her deed the verse-writers of 
Canada, and they are many, have, one may say 
without exception, spun their rhymes; and no 
history of the wonderful northland would be ac- 
ceptable to the Canadians did it fail to mention 
her name and chronicle her heroism. Tales have 
been told, dramas woven, songs sung to her 
honor; and as time goes on, her memory is surely 
destined to be kept green by the warm-hearted 
people of the great Dominion. For with heroic 
determination she pressed stoutly on through 
dark woods and across swollen streams to save the 
little army of Canadians from surprise and anni- 
hilation. 

Mrs. Laura Secord was a daughter of Thomas 
Ingersoll, a United Empire Loyalist who re- 
moved from the United States to Canada after 
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the war for independence and founded Ingersoll, 
now a flourishing town of some five thousand 
inhabitants. Laura married Mr. James Secord, 
and at the outbreak of the War of 1812 the two 
were living in Queenston on the banks of the 
Niagara River. When news came to the Cana- 
dians that an army for invasion was being 
formed on the opposite bank, James Secord, like 
most Canadians able to bear arms, volunteered 
for the defence of his country. He ranked as 
captain when the first decisive battle, Queenston 
Heights, was fought. That he bore himself gal- 
lantly and fought with all his might there can be 
no disputing, for towards the end of the awful 
day his wife Lam-a, as she picked her way among 
the wounded and dead — while the war-whoops 
of the frenzied red men still rang from the cliffs 
where the invaders were clinging to the face of 
the rock, with above the savages and below the 
swirling river — she came upon her husband 
lying among the dead as one dead. The wife 
gathered the wounded volunteer into her arms, 
and made her way with as great speed as the 
burden would allow to their house. There she 
found that, although he had received two desper- 
ate wounds, he still breathed. All that winter 
she nursed and tended him, and when in June the 
secret of the invading army came into her posses- 
sion, her husband was still a cripple, and she her- 
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self determined to risk all and make the long 
journey alone. 

As a reward for the valiant part he had played 
at the battle of Queenston Heights, James Se- 
cord had been granted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment a small tract of land, which lay some dis- 
tance outside of the village of Queenston. On 
the farm he and his wife lived, himself crippled 
and sorely distressed; and to their house, on the 
evening of the 22d of June, 1818, came two 
American officers, who demanded food. While 
awaiting for or partaking of this, they fell to 
discussing the situation and Dearborn's plans, 
and, most imprudently as it turned out, carried 
on their conversation in a tone of voice loud 
enough for Mrs. Secord, who was waiting on 
them at table, to overhear everything they said. 

Soldier's wife that she was, and patriotic 
Canadian as well, she quickly guessed that some 
decisive move against her coimtry's troops was 
meditated, and she paid careful but cautious at- 
tention to everything that passed between her 
two imbidden guests. When they had finished 
their meal and departed, Laura Secord repeated 
to her husband all that she had heard, and he 
agreed with her that an attempt to surprise the 
Canadians would certainly be made. If the sur- 
prise succeeded, the whole of western Canada 
must fall. That night the husband and wife dis- 
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cussed the pros and cons of the situation, and, 
the husband being unable to leave the house, the 
wife decided to make an attempt to steal through 
the American lines, and thread, by a circuitous 
route, twenty miles of bush to warn FitzGibbon 
of his great danger. 

Laura Secord arose at dawn. She had planned 
every step of her journey and arranged the 
strategy by which she hoped to pass the vigilant 
pickets, whom the American general had thrown 
out at the skirt of the woods to prevent the ac- 
complishment of just such enterprises as she had 
imdertaken. Dressing herself only in a jacket 
and short flannel skirt, and without shoes or stock- 
ings, she took her milking-pail in one hand, her 
three-legged milking-stool in the other, and set 
out to where her cow was lying, not yet having 
arisen from her night's sleep. As soon as she 
quitted the house, she beheld the pickets at their 
stations all alert with the vigilance of a coming 
crisis. She had not gone a rod from her house 
before the soldiers detected her, and, although 
they would know that, on a farm, woman's first 
duty is to milk the cow (it takes precedence over 
everything, the object being to allow the beast to 
eat her fill before the scorching heat of day and 
the swarms of flies drive her to take shelter under 
a tree), they still kept strict watch over her ac- 
tions. 
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But to all outward appearances the good 
woman's only ambition was to get the milking 
over as soon as possible, for she walked straight 
to the cow and, causing her to arise, set down 
pail and stool, and commenced to milk. The 
beast had always been a quiet one, but this morn- 
ing something was wrong. The soldiers, as they 
looked on, saw the animal kick over the pail and 
run a short distance towards the woods before 
being brought to a standstill by the entreaties of 
the farmer's wife. Again Mrs. Secord settled 
herself down to milk, and again the cow kicked 
over the pail and ran still nearer to the dark for- 
est. One of the Americans, no doubt himself 
bom and bred on a rich New England farm 
where cows had often kicked and run, sauntered 
over and offered his assistance; but Mrs. Secord 
expressed a determination to master the brute if 
she had to follow her about all day. Then she 
sat down and once more slily pinched the aston- 
ished animal. In this way, by short and easy 
flights, and all under the observation of the un- 
suspecting and completely befooled pickets, the 
cow and the woman reached the elge of the 
wood, passed into the wood, far into the wood, 
and finally deep enough into the wood for the 
woman's purpose. 

Mrs. Secord leaped to her feet. Flinging pail 
and stool aside, she darted into the deepest gloom, 
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and as fast as her bare feet would carry her, and 
with nothing but a vague knowledge of the lay 
of the land and the way, made off to warn the 
Canadians and their faithful allies, the Indians, 
of approach of a foe. 

Those who have never traversed a Canadian 
wood can have but a poor conception of the 
diflSculties that are encountered even in a short 
walk. Laura Secord's journey was both a long 
and an anxious one. For half her distance she 
was in danger of coming upon American scout- 
ing parties and pickets (the Americans held the 
country for that distance around Queenston) ; 
and, besides this, many creeping animals lay in 
her path, animals that a woman with bare feet 
does not like to encounter. On her journey that 
day Laura Secord met with a thousand harassing 
impediments. 

Underfoot the beech roots raised their gnarled 
and knotted backs through the soil; fallen trees, 
their dead branches held up as if, like a drowning 
man, in appeal for help, lay at every angle to be 
scrambled over as best she could; tangled clumps 
of briars and scrubby thorn, interwoven under- 
brush and rank grasses, and limbs of standing 
trees so low that she found it impossible to pro- 
ceed upright. Again and again she was under 
the necessity of driving the rattlesnakes from her 
path by slashing at them with a goad which she 
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carried for the purpose. (Those venomous rep- 
tiles were once to be found in great numbers in 
the peninsula formed by Lakes Ontario and Erie 
and the Niagara River, the scene of the brave 
Canadian's exploit, and in the month of June 
were very active.) But without pausing or paying 
more than momentary heed to the promptings to 
return to her home which must have on occasions 
siu-ged upon her, she pressed on; the soil, loos- 
ened by the long winter's frost, treacherous under 
her feet, the gloomy closeness of the woods caus- 
ing the perspiration to run from her brow; down 
into deep guUies she passed and up their steep 
sides again, over rocks, through morasses and 
cold spring swamps, across rapid streams on the 
trunks of fallen trees, keeping an anxious look- 
out in front of her for signs of friend or foe. 
Night falls early in the woods. Dimness in 
the clearing is blackness under the interlocked 
branches of the forest. Owls began to hoot from 
the tree-tops and to jflit past her with the soft 
rustle of ghosts; strange sounds awakened on the 
air; warm, sweet, enervating smells oozed from 
the ground where lay the leaves of ages; the 
whip-poor-will cried sharply and clear. The 
passage through the woods had been terribly try- 
ing to her, and during the last part of the jour- 
ney she made but little progress. Her clothing 
was torn, her feet blistered and bleeding, and her 
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strength all but left her. So it was that when, 
with whoop and spring, a band of Indians 
pounced upon her, she could not have been en- 
tirely unthankful that at length her long journey 
was ended for weal or woe. It happened that 
the Indians were allies of the Canadians; and 
Laura Secord, woefully bedraggled, was carried 
before the commander, FitzGibbon. He heard 
her story, and had her carefully attended to, for 
she was in sore straits. 

FitzGibbon and his Indian allies acted with 
promptitude and decision, and the result of 
Laura Secord's remarkable journey through the 
woods was the complete discomfiture of the 
American army. FitzGibbon captured every 
man and officer. 

When the Prince of Wales was in Canada he 
visited Mrs. Secord, then an old, old lady; and a 
few days later she received a handsome present 
from the heir to the throne of England. 
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The Storming of Ogdensburgh 

By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT 

THE storming of the old French fort 
looked upon as one of the most curious 
Presentation at Ogdensburgh must be 
and daring exploits of the War of 1812. The 
business was coolly planned, and carried out with 
irresistible dash. But then, what but valor and 
dash could be expected from men who had in- 
herited the very spirit of self-reliant bravery 
from the same sources as they had inherited their 
sturdy frames and determined, if fiery, tempers? 
Highlanders of the real fighting stock, heirs to 
the deeds of a long line of vaUant warriors, many 
of them the direct descendants of those hot- 
headed mountain men who poured down from 
the hills to be scattered at Culloden, .and who, 
for their failure to win or to fall, were trans- 
ported to the shore of the then savage continent. 
North America. The sons of those who had 
fought at Culloden again fought a hapless fight 
against Washington in his struggle for freedom, 
and when the war for independence ended they 
left their all in the United States and journeyed 
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to Canada rather than live under any flag but 
the Union Jack. It was these men and their 
sons that stormed Ogdensburgh. 

The war broke out, Queenston Heights had 
been carried and retaken, and the harsh winter 
of the northern zone of America came down and 
effectively put an end for a time to active hos- 
tilities. But long before this took place — in 
fact, at the first serious news from Washington 
— Father Macdonnell's fighting blood had 
stirred in him and the fiery cross was sent through 
the land. The Highlanders lay by their axes, 
donned their tartans, took down their broad- 
swords from their places on the ceiling beams, 
and repaired to the rendezvous where Colonel 
George Macdonnell — " George the Red," as he 
was called, after the Highland manner of dis- 
tinguishing one of a name from another by some 
personal peculiarity — was ready to drill the 
men and lead them afterwards. " George the 
Red " was a near relative of the priest's, and a 
fighting Highlander through and through. The 
men he gathered around him were called the 
Glengarry Fencibles, and during the war proved 
themselves sore stumbling-blocks to the ingenious 
and valiant Americans. 

The Glengarries were given a great stretch of 

the St. Lawrence to guard, their headquarters 

being at Prescott, in Grenville County, Ontario. 
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After their long schooling against the highly 
trained troops of France, it must have been a 
curious experience for these men to engage in 
the semi-guerilla fighting that took place in the 
War of 1812. On the American side of the river 
and directly opposite to Prescott is Ogdensburgh, 
a thriving place to this day. Between the Cana- 
dian and the American towns the St. Lawrence 
flows, at this point quite a mile and a quarter 
in width, a strait of beautiful waves in summer, 
but a mass of grinding ice-floes in early winter 
and early spring. In die depth of winter it pre- 
sents a curious spectacle: a wind-swept plain, 
glittering in the sunlight and eerily white under 
the moon, broken into rugged furrows and dotted 
here and there by air-holes — breathing-places an 
acre or more in extent, from which ascend, when 
the temperature is very low, clouds of vapor as 
if from huge caldrons. The freezing over of 
the great rivers of America is a gradual process, 
the ice growing out from either bank until one 
clear night the ice-floes are jammed, their ragged 
edges are joined, their giddy whirlings cease, and 
the grinding roar is hushed. As the days pass the 
ice becomes so thick that it can bear any burden 
that man ever places upon it. Such was the river 
in the month of February, 1818. 

At Ogdensburgh stood an old French^fort, and 
in this fort a Captain Forsyth held command 
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with five hundred American soldiers and a pro- 
portionate number of artillery. Early in Febru- 
ary, Forsyth, with a small company at his back, 
had crossed the river late one night on a foraging 
expedition. This audacious proceeding enraged 
the " Glengarries." Father Macdonnell and 
" Greorge the Red " laid their heads together. 
The outcome was the order that Ogdensburgh 
must be stormed, and stonned without delay. 
The leader at once set about preparing for the 
action. 

His plans were as simple as bold. A stretch 
of ice more than a mile wide, offering no shel- 
ter from shot or shell, lay between the High- 
landers and their foe. From the waUs of the 
fort eleven cannon looked over this ice-plain. 
But Macdonnell cared nothing for the strange 
footing, and hoped to reach the cannon before the 
cannon would have time to reach him. Morning 
after morning the red leader marched his men 
out upon the frozen surface of the river, and for 
hours at a time used the ice as a drill-ground. To 
the Americans at Ogdensburgh, who at first 
watched every movement of their dangerous 
neighbors, it appeared as though Macdonnell 
was determined to keep his men in thorough 
training for the spring campaign. Not only did 
the Highlandmen march and countermarch, but 
they hauled with them a couple of ugly-looking 
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field-guns. Day by day they ventured farther 
out upon the ice in their practice, until the centre 
of the river was reached if not passed. 

On the morning of the 22d February the 
Highlanders as usual turned out upon the ice. 
Four hundred and eighty of them there were all 
told, and the everlasting two old field-pieces 
dragging behind them like the tail of a beaver. 
From the walls of the fort at Ogdensburgh the 
usual number of soldiers took their places to 
watch the drill. Captain Forsyth himself watched 
the spectacle for a time, but having seen enough 
of it, hastened to his breakfast. As he sat over 
his meal an ofiicer came to him and said that he 
thought there was something (suspicious about 
the looks of the Highlanders this morning. 
Forsyth thought otherwise, and went on with 
his breakfast. The junior ofiicer, unfortunately 
for the Glengarry men, felt uneasy and sceptical, 
and resolved to keep a suspicious watch over the 
goings-on on the ice. Not many minutes passed 
before his shout from the walls of the fort 
caused the soldiers to spring to their arms. The 
Highland hosts had suddenly rent asunder, and 
two columns dashed straight for opposite sides 
of the fort. 

" George the Red " himself headed the left 
wing. His men held the ropes of the two field- 
guns. Foremost in the right wing ran Captain 
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Jenkins, a Canadian bom and bred. On they 
dashed for the fort, running as fast as legs 
would cany across a frozen river. But half a 
mile of ice is a long, long road to travel, and be- 
fore the columns had progressed many hundreds 
of yards the first cannon-load of grape-shot came 
sweeping across the field of ice to meet the on- 
coming columns. Another hundred yards for- 
ward and the musket-balls began to drop in the 
ranks, and men leaped into the air to fall flat 
upon the glittering ice. 

Macdonnell's men carried the guns. It was 
the leader's plan to plunge into Ogdensburgh, 
brush out of his way any opposition that might 
there be offered, and plant the artillery in a 
position to fire into the fort from the rear, in 
this way preparing a breach for Jenkins, who 
was to storm the fort at die opposite side. But 
Macdonnell had not counted on his movements 
being so quickly discovered, nor that he would 
encounter such obstacles when he approached the 
bank. His men reached the American shore, 
swept through the village with irresistible fury; 
but when diey reached the chosen spot for plant- 
ing the guns, the guns were not forthcoming. 
They had, it turned out, become buried in a 
great bank of snow and ice that skirted the marge 
of the river. It took a weary time to hoist them 
out of their helpless position, timible them up 
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the river bank, and plant them in a commanding 
position. Meanwhile the Americans, rare marks- 
men and cool fellows, did not let the minutes slip 
miprofitably by. 

While Macdonnell's men were flomidering in 
the snowdrift, poor Jenkins and his band were 
having a very bad time of it. No sooner had he 
started forward than seven cannon were pointed 
at him, and the grape played havoc with his men, 
momentarily throwing them into confusion. He 
himself had his left arm shattered by the very 
first shot from the fort, but calling bravely to his 
men they all sprang forward. However, they 
had not gone many yards before a second shot 
struck the leader, this time on the right arm, 
completely disabling that also. Notwithstanding 
his terrible wounds — his left arm had to be am- 
putated and his right was never afterwards of 
any use to him, although it hung by his side — 
the gallant Canadian pressed stoutly forward to 
inspire his men, but at length fell exhausted on 
the ice from loss of blood. His men, however, 
never lost heart. 

Leaving their commander where he lay, they 
breasted the fire from the fort, scrambled up 
the bank, formed in proper order, and charged 
over the breastworks, depending on their 
bayonets to carry the day. In the nick of 
time " George the Red " got his guns into posi- 
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tion, and with a " Hurrah! " both wings made 
for the old French fort. Forsyth, seeing all lost, 
retired with those men who were able to follow 
him, escaping into the woods that surromided the 
place. The Highlanders secured the fort, burned 
four armed vessels that lay in the bay, carted a 
vast quantity of stores across the ice to Prescott, 
and having destroyed the fortification, retired 
to Canadian soil. 

The Canadian loss in the gallant affair 
amounted to eight killed and fifty-two wounded, 
most of them struck down on the ice by the 
raking grape-shot. 
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XV 

Tecumseh, 
the Shawnee War- Chief 

By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT 

SOME of the grandest figures in American 
history are Indians. Among these Pontiac 
and Tecmnseh stand out in commanding 
proportions, and it is a strange coincidence that 
both of these mighty warriors, during the years 
in which their greatest deeds were done, had their 
wigwams pitched on the banks of the Detroit 
River, Pontiac, than whom no greater war- 
chief ever swung the tomahawk, personally di- 
rected the operations* against Fort Detroit, then 
garrisoned by British soldiers, and conducted 
the greatest siege that is recorded in the history 
of the red man. Tecmnseh, the next striking 
figure in Indian history, fought on the banks of 
the same stream side by side with the British, 
whom his great forerunner had attempted to 
expel from American soil. As a striking figure 
of the War of 1812, this Tecmnseh may be 
placed shoulder to shoulder with Sir Isaac Brock, 
hero of Queenston Heights, whom he knew and 
loved, Tecumseh was a bom leader, eloquent in 
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speech, lofty in principle, and brilliant in war. 
His death in the battle of the Thames caused a 
thrill of sorrow to pass through Canada, sorrow 
only less intense than that which moved the Cana- 
dians when they heard of the death of Brock on 
Queenston Heights. 

Tecumseh, war-chief of the Shawnees, was 
bom about 1770. His earliest recollections were 
of war, for his people, turbulent and fierce, 
found themselves in unending trouble with the 
Americans. He was twenty years old when 
General Harmer, commanding a large body of 
American troops, was sent to punish his tribe- 
The Shawnees met the Americans, and the cruel 
fight that resulted was altogether disastrous to 
the white men. They were forced to fight at 
great disadvantage, and finally had to take to 
heels to escape a general massacre. Next year 
General St. Clair undertook to avenge Harmer's 
defeat, and the end of this expedition was that 
the Americans were again almost annihilated. 
This of course could not last. The United 
States Government, two years later, fitted out a 
colimm, giving the command to General Wayne. 
Ample troops for the war were placed under the 
general's care, and Wayne most effectively ad- 
ministered the punishment which in the previous 
attempts had failed to be given. The Shawnees 
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lost a greater part of their territory and a large 
number of their best warriors. 

The disaster to his people had a curious effect 
on the mind of Tecumseh. At that time a young 
and no doubt unimportant buck, the defeat 
rankled in his heart without in any way cowing 
his independent nature. A great hatred for the 
Americans grew in his breast, and he formed 
a determination to overwhelm them in the West 
and drive them east of the Alleghanies. To do 
this he saw clearly that he must not begin by 
leading one tribe to war against the soldiers, but 
that all Indians on the continent must be formed 
into a confederacy and made to act in concert. 
It was a dream cherished by most of the great 
Indian chiefs, but none set about its accomplish- 
ment with cleai*er intelligence and sterner deter- 
mination to surmount all obstacles than Te- 
cumseh. 

His resolve once formed, he without loss of 
time set out to preach the crusade among the 
neighboring tribes. His oratory, rich in the 
metaphor which the Indian loves and thrilling 
with martial fire, touched the hearts of the rest- 
less warriors; and when in 1804 Tecumseh's 
brother, the then chief of the tribe, proclaimed 
himself a prophet sent by the Great Spirit to 
lead the Children of the Forest back to their 
original ways of life and ancient heritage, and 
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at the same time renounced the chieftainship in 
favor of Tecmnseh, the yomig warrior found 
himself at the head of a splendid band of war- 
riors, which his own and his brother's fame, ring- 
ing through the land, was causing to be increased 
every day by ambitious spirits from friendly 
tribes. So threatening did the movement among 
the Indians appear to the United States that the 
President instructed General Harrison, himself 
President in after years, to see Tecumseh and 
learn his intentions. 

This was the first meeting between Harrison 
and Tecumseh. They last came face to face in 
the swamp-lands of the valley of the Thames in 
Canada, and Tecumseh, fighting like a moimtain- 
cat, fell riddled with buckshot. 

This first meeting threw into relief the charac-* 
ter of the Indian war-chief. Both Americans 
and red men arranged to meet unarmed. Te- 
cumseh at the head of his warriors appeared at 
the appointed place punctually. One of Gren- 
eral Harrison's ofiicers offered a chair to the 
chief, saying: 

" Warrior, your father. General Harrison, of- 
fers you a seat." 

Tecumseh gazed into the sky before answer- 
ing: 

" My father! The sun is my father, and the 
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earth is my mother. She gives me nourishment, 
and I will rest on her bosom." 

Having spoken, he flimg himself on the turf. 

The interview was short and imsatisfactory. 
Tecumseh refused to relinquish his idea of form- 
ing a confederacy, unless the President, on be- 
half of the United States, undertook to keep 
the white man within the boimdaries already 
occupied by him. 

Immediately after the interview the Shawnee 
chief set out to preach his favorite scheme to 
the Indians of the South. During his absence 
his tribe got into further trouble with the troops, 
and were again sorely cut up and defeated. Te- 
cumseh returned home, gathered aroimd him the 
warriors who had escaped destruction, and, the 
War of 1812 breaking out, he hastened with his 
band to Detroit, there to place himself at the 
disposal of the Canadians. From that day to 
the day of his death he led his braves with a 
judgment and brilliancy scarcely equalled in the 
annals of Indian warfare. 

To Tecumseh and his warriors fell the dis- 
tinction of striking the first telling blow in the 
War of 1812. An American army commanded 
by Hull had crossed to Canadian soil, expecting 
to easily subdue the western part of Canada. 
Hull's army depended on the west for supplies, 
and Tecumseh, knowing this, beset the road lead- 
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ing from Ohio, and ambushed a large convoy 
under Van Home. The Americans were taken 
by surprise, but held their ground bravely against 
Tecumseh and his warriors. A fierce fight fol- 
lowed, but the Indian chief had the advantage of 
position, and moreover his braves were used to 
fighting in the woods. Under green trees and 
among tangled imderbrush, as in die marsh-lands, 
none could war so well as the Indian. After 
fighting the fight of despair. Van Home's little 
army was scattered; most of the troops were 
killed and important despatches captured. At 
the news of diis disaster HuU retired from 
Canada, and shut his army behind the stockades 
of Detroit, leaving Tecumseh to return trium- 
phantly to Amherstburgh. This was a character- 
istic beginning to a war for the most part fought 
in the bush. 

Fresh from his victory over Van Home, Te- 
cimiseh, war-chief of the Shawnees, met for the 
first and last time Brock, commander of the 
forces in British North America. It is recorded 
that the two took a great liking to one another. 
Brock certainly looked upon Tecumseh as a re- 
markable man, in whom all trust could be placed. 
Un-Indianlike, the Shawnee chief scorned liquor. 
He had been a heavy drinker in his youth, but 

seeing how liquor was carrying off his people he 
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renounced its use. In victory he refused to 
plunder, and his valor was above suspicion. 

Brock and Tecumseh planned the storming of 
Fort Detroit, although the force they had for the 
purpose was far weaker than that under Hull, 
who held the fort. Tecumseh undertook the cut- 
ting-off of the fort from all commimication with 
the outside world, and with his thousand warriors 
completely surrounded Detroit, besetting every 
highway and path; and when Brock summoned 
Hull to surrender, Tecumseh drew in his circle 
of ferocious followers, and their war-whoops, 
ringing from the woods and reechoing from the 
old stockade, hastened the American general's 
resolve to open the gates. 

From that day to the day of his death 
Tecimiseh was looked upon by friend and 
foe alike as one of the great leaders in the 
war. The Canadians f oimd him an invaluable 
ally, and the Americans a leader to be reck- 
oned with. Few Indian chiefs ever had such 
responsibilities placed on their shoulders by the 
white man as had Tecumseh. It is scarcely too 
much to say that Brock looked to the Shawnee 
to hold the territory of Michigan and defend 
Western Canada from attack. Proctor, who 
commanded the few troops Brock could spare 
from his hard task at Niagara, no doubt held 
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actual command, but Tecumseh was the fighting 
force. And right well he did his duty. 

In January of 1813, Proctor and Tecumseh 
led out their small force and surprised a brigade 
of Harrison's army, killing close upon 400 men, 
and capturing Brigadier Winchester, three field- 
oflScers, nine captains, twenty subalterns, and 
more than 500 men. Considering the small ar- 
mies in the field at this time, the number of killed 
was appalling. Unfortimately some Indians, 
losing control of themselves, commenced to mas- 
sacre the wounded, and a number of imf ortunate 
American soldiers were in this way done to death 
before the red men could be brought under con- 
trol. 

News of this action spread among the tribes of 
the forest and plain, and Tecimiseh's band was 
swelled by volimteers from near and from afar 
— bucks anxious to see fighting or to avenge the 
blood of killed tribesmen. Proctor, elated with 
the success of his ofi^ensive operation, deter- 
mined to pursue the forward policy, and with 
1,000 regulars and militia, and 1,200 Indians, 
he in April laid siege to Fort Meigs. At this 
siege Tecumseh again distinguished himself by 
leading Colonel Dudley and 400 American 
troops into an ambush, with the result that half 
were slain and the remainder captured. Al- 
though Proctor foimd it impracticable to con- 
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tinue the siege, he managed during the opera- 
tion to take 550 prisoners, and the slain of the 
American forces were estimated at about 500 
men. After this General Harrison's army was 
strengthened to such proportions that the small 
army of Canadians and Indians found it impossi- 
ble to act on the offensive with any success, and 
when Commodore Perry in a gallant action swept 
the upper lakes of the British fleet. Proctor 
found himself compelled to evacuate Fort De- 
troit and retreat towards Niagara. Against this 
movement Tecumseh protested in one of the 
finest examples of Indian oratory that has been 
handed down to us from a time not so long 
passed, but passed for ever, when the Indian 
was still a great orator and a sturdy warrior. 
In the course of his speech he protested strongly 
against any retreat not preceded by a defeat. To 
quote a few sentences from his oratory: 

" Father, listen! Our fleet has gone out; we 
know they have fought; we have heard the great 
guns; but we know nothing of what has hap- 
pened to our father with that arm. Our ships 
have gone one way, and we are much astonished 
to see our father tying up everything and pre- 
paring to run the other. 

" Father, listen! the Americans have not yet 
defeated us by land; neither are we sure that 
they have done so by water; we therefore wish 
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to remain and fight our enemy should they make 
their appearance. 

" Father! you have got the arms which our 
Great Father sent for his red children. If you 
intend to retreat give them to us and you may 
go. Our lives are in the hands of the Great 
Spirit We are determined to defend our lands, 
and if it be his will, we wish to leave our bones 
upon them." 

The Great Spirit willed, and Tecumseh left 
his bones on Canadian soil. 

Proctor began his disastrous retreat on Sep- 
tember 28th. The country through which his 
route lay is as peculiar in its way as any on the 
North American continent. Once upon a time 
this tract of land was covered by Lake St. Clair, 
but through the ages the water receded from 
the face of the earth, leaving a great alluvial 
plain of waving reeds and coarse grasses, the 
paradise of the wild duck. Through this the 
Canadians and Indians made dieir way, and com- 
ing to the River Thames, set out along its north- 
em bank through an open forest. 

Closely following on their footsteps came 
General Harrison with 3,500 men, 1,500 of these 
Kentucky riflemen mounted on horses that 
understood the woods as well as any woodsman. 
Proctor found it impossible to make much prog- 
ress owing to the terrible state of the ground; 
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and Harrison, with his mounted men, soon caught 
liim up. 

On October 5th the little band of regulars and 
Indians was forced to halt and prepare for bat- 
tle. The position he secured was a favorable one. 
On his left the river Thames flowed deep and 
treacherous. On his right in the security of a 
swamp lay Tecimiseh and his warriors, delighted 
with the prospect of another meeting with their 
foe. The small force of regulars were deployed 
from river to swamp and all was ready for the 
appearance of Harrison. Tecumseh held a posi- 
tion tliat appealed to the Indian heart. A tangled 
mass of underbrush, long grass, and gnarled 
swamp-oak hid him from view; imderfoot the 
soil shook like jelly and scarcely would bear the 
weight of a moccasin foot, being quite impossible 
to horsemen. In such a place the mighty war- 
rior awaited in all confidence the time when he 
might spring whooping from his cover to fall 
upon the flank of the Americans. The last words 
he spoke to Proctor as he was about to retire to 
the fastnesses of the marsh lands were, " Father, 
have a big heart!" 

Notwithstanding the telling position he had 
secured, Proctor neither took ordinary precau- 
tions to escape surprise, nor did he or his men 
display valor in the fight at the first charge of 
the American horsemen, and before the Indians 
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had an opportunity to begin the battle according 
to the arrangements come to between Proctor and 
Tecmnseh, the regulars broke and ran. In fact 
many did not go to the trouble of attempting 
to escape, but threw their weapons on the ground 
and surrendered. Tecimiseh saw what happened 
and his rage was great. He and his warriors 
might very well have withdrawn and saved them- 
selves, for no army could hope to catch the red 
man in the woods; but instead of doing this he 
resolved to give battle, and at the head of his 
bucks sprang out of the morass and flew at the 
throats of the renowned riflemen. The Ken- 
tucky men — hunters and trappers every one of 
them — were familiar with Indian tactics and 
used to fighting imder trees. They met the 
Indian charge with great coolness, and, though 
badly cut up, held their ground. 

In the savage struggle which followed the 
great Shawnee Tecumseh met instantaneous 
death, being riddled with buckshot. His death 
put a stop to all fighting. The Indians quickly 
melted away imder the trees, leaving their chief 
dead on the banks of the muddy Thames. 

Tecumseh's end was one after his own heart. 
Pontiac died from a tomahawk blow delivered, it 
is said, in a drunken squabble; but Tecumseh 
died with a tomahawk in his hand, the heat of 
•battle in his brain, and his face to the foe. 
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XVI 

The 

Fight Between the Chesapeake 
and the Shannon, June i, 1813 

By H. M. BRACKENRIDGE 

WE are now to relate an occurrence which 
imparts a melancholy tinge to om* 
naval chronicle, thus far so brilUant; 
an occurrence in which uncontrollable fortime 
had the largest share; but in the midst of visi- 
tations which fill our hearts with sorrow, we shall 
find matter of consolation, almost a recompense 
for our misfortune. 

Captain Lawrence, on arriving to take com- 
mand of the Chesapeake^ was informed that a 
British frigate was lying before Boston Har- 
bor, apparently coiui;ing a combat with an 
American. Listening only to the dictates of his 
generous nature, he burned with impatience to 
meet the enemy, and imf ortunately did not suffi- 
ciently pause to examine whether the terms were 
equal. The greater part of the Chesapeake^s 
crew had been discharged, others to supply their 
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places were enlisted, several of his oflScers were 
sick, and that kind of mutual confidence, arising 
from a knowledge of each other, was wanting 
between himself and his men. But he could not 
brook the thought of being thus defied. On the 
1st of June, 1813, he sailed forth, resolved to 
try his fortune. 

When he came in sight of the Shannon^ he 
made a short address to his crew, but found it 
received with no enthusiasm; they murmured, 
alleging as the cause of complaint that their 
prize money had not been paid; he inmiediately 
gave them tickets for it, and thought they were 
now reconciled; but, imfortunately, they were 
at this moment almost in a state of mutiny. 
Several foreigners, who had accidentally found 
their way into the crew, had succeeded in poison- 
ing their minds. The brave Lawrence consulted 
his own heart, and looked only to the enemy with- 
out, and not to die enemy within. 

The Shannon, observing the Chesapeake, put 
to sea, and was followed by her. At half -past 
five, the Chesapeake closed with the enemy, gave 
him a broadside, which was returned, equally 
destructive on both sides; but the Chesapeake 
was particularly unfortunate in the loss of oflS- 
cers: the sailing-master. White, was killed; Lieu- 
tenant Ballard, mortally woimded; Lieutenant 
Brown of the marines and Captain Lawrence 
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himself severely wounded; the latter leaned on 
the companionway, although in great pain, and 
still continued to give orders. 

A second and a third broadside were ex- 
changed, with evident advantage on the side of 
the Chesapeake, but the same misfortune in loss 
of oflScers continued; the first lieutenant, Lud- 
low, was carried below severely woimded; three 
men were successively shot from the wheel; a 
shot disabled her foresail, so that she could no 
longer answer her helm. 

Being disabled in her rigging, the Chesapeake 
then fell with her quarter on the Shannon^s 
anchor. This accident may be considered as 
having decided the contest; an opportimity was 
then given of raking the Chesapeake, and towards 
the close of the action, of boarding. Captain 
Lawrence, who, although severely wounded, still 
persisted in keeping the deck, now commanded 
boarders to be called up; at this moment a 
musket-ball entered his body, and he was carried 
below, having first pronoimced these memorable 
words, which have become the motto of the 
American navy, ''Don't give up the ship" 

The oflScers of the Chesapeake were nearly all 
killed, and the command devolved on Lieutenant 
Budd, who called up the men for the purpose of 
carrying the order of Lawrence into execution. 
At this time Captain Broke, finding that his 
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vessel had received so many shots between wind 
and water, that there was danger of her sinking, 
and perceiving the confusion which reigned on 
board the American, and yet fearful that victory 
might slip from his grasp, threw twenty of his 
marines on board, and immediately followed 
them. 

Lieutenant Budd endeavored to shoot the 
vessel clear of the Shannon; but being soon after 
wounded, and a part of the crew in a state of 
mutiny, the scheme entirely failed. A number, 
however, still continued to fight with imalterable 
resolution. Captain Broke received a woimd in 
the head, and was carried on board his own ship. 
Lieutenant Watt, who now comimanded the 
enemy, was shot; but a large reinforcement com- 
ing to their assistance, they gained possession of 
the deck, and soon after hoisted the English flag. 

In this sanguinary conflict, twenty-three of the 
enemy were killed and fifty-six woimded; among 
the killed, her first lieutenant, her clerk, and 
purser, and amongst the woimded her captain. 
On board the Chesapeake , the captain, the first 
and fourth lieutenants, the lieutenant of marines, 
the master, the midshipmen Hopewell, Living- 
ston, Evans, and about seventy men killed; and 
the second and third lieutenants, the chaplain, 
midshipmen Weaver, Abbot, Nicholls, Berry,, 
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and about eighty men wounded. The greater 
proportion of this loss was sustained after the 
enemy had gained the deck. 

The bodies of our naval heroes, Lawrence and 
Ludlow, on their arrival at Halifax, were in- 
terred with every honor, civil, naval, and military, 
which they could bestow, and no testimony of 
respect that was due to their memories was left 
unpaid. They were afterwards brought to the 
United States, by Mr. Crowninshield of Boston, 
who obtained a passport from Commodore 
Hardy for the purpose, in a vessel manned by 
twelve masters of vessels, who volimteered their 
services on the occasion. 

The loss of the Chesapeake has been justly 
attributed to the accident of her falling on board 
the Shannon, and to the mutinous state of her 
crew. She was somewhat inferior in force also, 
but this ought not to be taken into consideration ; 
for until the fatal accident, the advantage was 
decidedly in her favor. However this may be, 
we can spare to Great Britain this victory, as 
some slight consolation for her former and sub- 
sequent drubbings. And never did any victory 
produce such extravagant rejoicing. Not the 
land victories of Wellington in Spain, nor even 
the victories of Nelson, called forth such expres- 
sions of satisfaction; a proof that our naval char- 
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BxAer had risen somewhat in her estimation. In 
the United States it was regarded as an accident, 
which proved no superiority on the part of the 
British, and it was lamented chiefly for die loss 
of our brave officers. 
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XVII 

The Fight at Chrystler's Farm 

By BRIG. -GEN. JOHN P. BOYD, U. S. 

ON the 9th November, 1818, General 
Brown, the elite corps, and the dragoons 
(who had joined us and crossed over) 
moved by land on the Canada shore; the residue 
of the anny embarked and proceeded by water; 
the whole rendezvoused at Chrystler's Field at 
2 o'clock. Late at night, without having had 
any direction of the order of landing, or without 
any knowledge of the relative situation of the 
troops, a verbal order from the conmiander-in- 
chief suddenly informed me, that in consequence 
of the extreme ill health of himself and General 
Lewis, both being confined to their boats, the 
command on shore devolved on me; and that the 
enemy's gunboats and a body of troops by land 
were approaching our rear. Arrangements were 
immediately made for their reception. 

Early next morning (10th), confonnably to 
the commander-in-chief's order. General Brown 
was detached with a strong portion of the army 
and directed to pursue his course down the river 
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to dislodge some militia, supposed to be intercept- 
ing the route to Cornwall. 

The rear-guard, consisting of parts of the 1st, 
2d, and 4th brigades, a squadron of dragoons, 
and two pieces of artillery under the command 
of Brigadier-General Boyd, destined to cover 
the flotilla, was directed to f oUow as soon as the 
boats should put off — " should the enemy hang 
on the rear, advance, beat him back." Nothing 
was left to the discretion of General Boyd. Gen- 
eral Wilkinson's health was such as to confine 
him to his cabin, and I had not seen him for 
several days. Yet, ambitious to be first in the 
service of his country, he held tenaciously to the 
command. 

The column had taken up the line of march and 
proceeded about two miles, when Colonel Bissell, 
of the 5th regiment, was detached from the fitrst 
brigade, and ordered by the conmiander-in-chief 
to reembark and disperse a party of the enemy, 
supposed to have made a lodgment on one of the 
islands. Ere this could be executed, a vidette 
from Captain Selden, from the rear, reported a 
column of 1,500 of the enemy approaching in 
that direction. The detachment was immediately 
brought to the right-about, marched up the river, 
and formed in line of battle. 

General Lewis landed and came to the fleld, 
viewed our position, gave some directions, and 
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returned to his boat. I pushed forward with 
Captain Selden's dragoons to reconnoitre the 
enemy; he opened his artillery; our line ad- 
vanced, skirmished, and the enemy retired. After 
a long, harassing, and stormy day, the troops 
were directed, by an order from General Lewis, 
to return and take post for the night (which was 
inclemently stormy) so as to cover the flotilla. 
Late in the evening I waited on General Wilkin- 
son, on board his boat, to report the events of, the 
day, to receive orders for the night, and to ascer- 
tain who conmianded. 

The general was so indisposed that I was not 
permitted to see him, and was directed to call on 
General Lewis, whose boat I boarded, and re- 
ceived orders to defend my position and the flo- 
tilla. Early the next morning (11th), General 
Lewis sent an aid ordering us to move down the 
river. The troops were put in motion — the com- 
mander-in-chief arrested their march. At 10 
o'clock the enemy's gunboats turned a point and 
commenced a cannonade on our boats without 
any eff^ect on either side. During the fore part 
of the day a variety of verbal orders were re- 
ceived, but countermanded before executed, oc- 
casioned, as I understand, by want of informa- 
tion from General Brown. 

At 12 o'clock, impatient for some decisive or 
discretionary orders, the troops having been 
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nearly forty-eight hours under arms, exposed to 
incessant rains, I rode to the bank of the river, 
requested and obtained a specific order, written 
by pencil, " that the flotilla would put off in 
twenty minutes; four pieces of artillery would 
be landed to reinforce the rear-guard which 
would follow the boats; should the enemy harass 
the rear, timi and beat him back." 

While expecting the signal for moving, report 
from the rear announced the approach of the 
enemy in the woods which intersected the fields 
and were flanking our right. Grcneral Swart- 
wout was ordered to disperse them. General 
Covington to support him. Swartwout dashed 
into the woods and drove the advance back to the 
main body; here he was joined by Covington. 
The enemy had judiciously chosen his ground 
among deep ravines of an extensive plain beyond 
the woods, and discharged a heavy and destruc- 
tive fire on oiu* advance columns. No opposition 
could check the invincible ardor of our troops. 
By resolute and repeated charges, the enemy 
were driven more than a mile, disputing every 
inch of the ground. Colonel Coles, with a detach- 
ment of Boyd's brigade, came up, and was 
immediately directed to turn the enemy's left 
flank, which was promptly executed, amidst a 
shower of musketry and shrapnel shells. 

Two pieces of artillery under Captain Irvine 
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now arrived in the field, which had been delayed 
by a circuitous route; the four other pieces which 
were landed reached the field soon after, and had 
their effect. The squadron of dragoons, under 
Major Woodford, were early in the field, but the 
nature of the ground did not admit of successful 
charges. The enemy had now been driven under 
the protection of their gunboats, which sup- 
ported their right, and enfiiladed, by their nu- 
merous and heavy artillery, the field in front; 
their left rested on the woods, obliquely to the 
rear supported by light artillery, Indians, and 
incorporated militia. 

Many of oiu* troops beginning to break, and 
I vainly endeavoring to rally them, it became 
necessary for the whole to fall back, and reform 
out of the. range of the enemy's floating batteries, 
which was executed without inducing him to 
move from his strong position. At this time a 
reinforcement of 800 men under Colonel Upham 
came into the field, whose activity while engaged 
evinced the benefit that might have been derived 
from their more early assistance. After the 
troops were reformed, I received orders to return 
to the groimd near the boats, and to embark. A 
valuable part of the flotilla and the two principal 
artillery oflScers had descended the river, and 
joined General Brown, at Cornwall, during the 
action, and many of the remaining boats were 
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already in the stream. Had an early and suffi- 
cient reinforcement come into the field, as was 
expected, the result of this day would have been 
very different. It is evident, throughout, that 
the commander-in-chief acted with a misappre- 
hension of the force and designs of the enemy; 
when the action began, it is probable he consid- 
ered his strength inferior to ours, else he would 
not have retained in inactivity so large a force in 
the boats. 

The strength of the enemy, according to the 
calculation of the principal officer engaged, could 
not have been less than 2,500, seven pieces of ar- 
tillery, and nine gunboats, manned from the 
fleet; the British prisoners state their strength at 
2,100. Our force, exclusive of artillery and drag- 
oons, amounted to not more than 1,200 men. 
Though the result of this battle was not so deci- 
sive as I could have wished, and as the first part 
of it promised, yet when it is recollected that the 
troops had been exposed for four days to inces- 
sant fatigue and inclement storms, from which 
they had no shelter, that we carried into the field 
so small a force, that the action commenced un- 
expectedly and without artillery, and was sus- 
tained, with a cool determined valor never sur- 
passed, for more than three hours, and that the 
enemy were superior in numbers and posi- 
tion, it is hoped that this affair may; be justly 
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considered as having added new glory to the 
American arms. The field was crimsoned with 
blood of 839 killed and womided, whose deaths 
or scars will immortalize this day. The names of 
the oflScers whose bravery and activity charac- 
terized this conflict, were reported to the com- 
mander-in-chief. The praise, however, which 
was so parsimoniously bestowed on this occasion 
but ill accords with their deserts. In the account 
of the enemy, who reported our numbers 7,000 
men, a greater compliment is implied than could 
be foimd in the despatches of the commander- 
in-chief. 
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The Battle of Bridgewater 
or Niagara Falls, July 25, 18 14 

From a History of the War of 1812 (Philadel- 
phia, 1816) 

THE British had abandoned their works 
at Chippewa, and burning their bar- 
racks, retired to Fort Niagara and Fort 
George, closely followed by Brown. Here he ex- 
pected to receive some heavy guns and reinforce- 
ments from Sackett's Harbor; but on the 28d of 
July, 1814, he received a letter by express from 
General Grimes advising him that that port was 
blockaded by a superior British force, and that 
Conmiodore Chaimcey was confined to his bed 
with a fever. Thus disappointed in his expecta- 
tions of being enabled to reduce the forts at tlie 
mouth of the Niagara, Brown determined to dis- 
encumber the army of baggage, and march 
directly for Burlington Heights. To mask this 
intention, and to draw from Schlosser a small 
supply of provisions, he fell back upon Chippewa. 
After noon on the 25th, General Brown was 
advised by an express from Lewistown, that the 
British were following him, and were in con- 
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siderable force in Queenstown and on its 
heights; that four of the enemy's fleet had ar- 
rived with reinforcements at Niagara during the 
preceding night, and that a number of boats were 
in view, moving up the river. Shortly after, 
intelligence was brought that the enemy were 
landing at Lewistown, and that the baggage and 
stores at Schlosser, and on their way thither, were 
in danger of immediate capture. In order to 
recaU the British from this object. Brown deter- 
mined to put the army in motion towards Queens- 
town, and accordingly General Scott was 
directed to advance with the First Brigade, 
Towson's Artillery, and all the dragoons and 
mounted men, with orders to report if the enemy 
appeared, and if necessary to call for assistance. 
On his arrival near the falls, Scott learned that 
the enemy was in force directly in his front, 
a narrow piece of woods alone intercepting his 
view of them. He immediately advanced upon 
them, after despatching a messenger to General 
Brown with this intelligence. 

The report of the cannon and small arms 
reached General Brown before the messenger, 
and orders were instantly issued for General 
Ripley to march to the support of General Scott, 
with the Second Brigade and aU the artiUery, 
and Brown himself repaired with all speed to 
the scene of action, whence he sent orders for 
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General Porter to advance with his voluilteers. 
On reaching the field of battle, General Brown 
found that Scott had passed the wood, and en- 
gaged the enemy on the Queenstown Road and 
on the ground to the left of it, with the 9th, 11th, 
and 22d Regiments, and Towson's Artillery, the 
25th having been thrown on the right to be gov- 
erned by circimistances. The contest was dose 
and desperate, and the American troops, far in- 
ferior in numbers, suffered severely. 

Meanwhile Major Jessup, who commanded 
the 25th Regiment, taking advantage of a fault 
committed by the British conMnander, by leaving 
a road imguarded on his left, threw himself 
promptly into the rear of the enemy, where he 
was enabled to operate with the happiest effect. 
The slaughter was dreadful; the enemy's lines 
fled down the road at the third or fourth fire. 
The capture of General RiaU, with a large escort 
of oflScers of rank, was part of the trophies of 
Jessup's intrepidity and skill; and, but for the 
impression of an unfounded report, under which 
he unfortunately remained for a few minutes, 
Lieutenant-General Drummond, the commander 
of the British forces, would inevitably have fallen 
into his hands, an event which would, in all 
probability, have completed the disajster of the 
British army. 

Drummond was completely in Jessup's power; 
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but, being confidently informed that the First 
Brigade was cut in pieces, and finding himself 
with less than two hundred men, and without 
any prospect of support, in the midst of an over- 
whelming hostile force, he thought of nothing 
for the moment but to make good his retreat, 
and save his command. Of this temporary sus- 
pense of the advance of the American column. 
General Drummond availed himself to make 
good his escape. Among the officers captured 
was one of General Drummond's aids-de-camp, 
who had been despatched from the front Une 
to order up the reserve, with a view to f iall on 
Scott with the concentrated force of the whole 
army, and overwhehn him at a single eff'ort. 
Nor would it have been possible to prevent this 
catastrophe, had the reserve arrived in time; the 
force with which General Scott would then have 
been obUged to contend being nearly quadruple 
that of his own. By the fortunate capture, how- 
ever, of the British aid-de-camp, before the com- 
pletion of the service on which he had been or- 
dered, the enemy's reserve was not brought into 
action until the arrival of General Ripley's 
brigade, which prevented the disaster which 
must otherwise have ensued. 

Though the Second Brigade pressed forward 
with the greatest ardor, the battle had raged 
for an hour before it could arrive on the field, 
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by which time it was nearly dark. The enemy 
fell back on its approach. In order to disengage 
the exhausted troops of the First Brigade, the 
fresh troops were ordered to pass Scott's line, 
and display in front, a movement which was 
inmiediately executed by Ripley. Meanwhile the 
enemy, being reconnoitered, was found to have 
a new position, and occupied a height with his 
artillery, supported by a line of infantry, which 
gave him great advantages, it being the key to 
the whole position. To secure the victory, it was 
necessary to carry his artillery and seize the 
height. For this purpose, the Second Brigade 
advanced upon the Queenstown Road, and the 
First Regiment of infantry, which had arrived 
that day, and was attached to neither of the 
brigades, was formed in a line facing the enemy's 
on the height, with a view of drawing his fire 
and attracting his attention, as the Second 
Brigade advanced on his left flank to carry his 
artillery. 

As soon as the First Regiment approached 
its position. Colonel Miller was ordered to ad- 
vance with the 21st Regiment, and carry the 
artillery on the height by the bayonet. The First 
Regiment gave way imder the fire of the enemy; 
but Miller, undaunted by this occurrence, ad- 
vanced steadily and gallantly to his object, and 
carried the heights and cannon in a masterly 
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style. General Ripley followed on the right with 
the 28d Regiment. It had some desperate fight- 
ing, which caused it to falter, but it was promptly 
rallied, and brought up. 

The enemy being now driven from their com- 
manding ground, the whole brigade, with the 
volunteers and artillery, and the First Regiment, 
which had been rallied, were formed in line, with 
the captured cannon, nine pieces, in the rear. 
Here they were soon joined by Major Jessup, 
with the 25th, the regiment that had acted with 
such effect in the rear of the enemy's left. In 
this situation the American troops withstood 
three distinct desperate attacks of the enemy, 
who had rallied his broken corps, and received 
reinforcements. In each of them he was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, so near being his 
approach that the buttons of the men were dis- 
tinctly seen through the darkness by the flash 
of the muskets, and many prisoners were taken 
at the point of the bayonet, principally by Proc- 
tor's volunteers. 

During the second attack General Scott was 
ordered up, who had been held in reserve with 
three of his battalions, from the moment of 
Ripley's arrival on the field. During the third 
eff*ort of the enemy, the direction of Scott's 
column would have enabled him, in a few 
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minutes, to have formed line in the rear of 
the enemy's right, and thus have brought him 
between two fires. But a flank fire from a con- 
cealed part of the enemy f aUing upon the centre 
of Scott's command, completely frustrated this 
intention. His column was severed in two; one 
part passing to the rear, the other by the right 
flank of platoons towards Ripley's main line. 

This was the last effort of the British to regain 
their position and artillery, the American troops 
being left in quiet possession of the field. It 
was now nearly midnight, and Generals Brown 
and Scott being both severely wounded, and all 
the troops much exhausted, the command was 
given to Gaieral Ripley, and he was instructed 
to return to camp, bringing with him the 
wounded and the artillery. The pieces, however, 
were found in so dismantled a state, and such 
had been the slaughter of the horses, that to re- 
move them at that late hour was found to be 
impracticable. 

The American ofiicial account states their loss 
in this battle at 171 killed, 572 wounded, and 117 
missing; the return of British prisoners presents 
an aggregate of 179, including Major-General 
Riall, and a number of other officers. The Brit- 
ish state their loss to be 84 killed, 559 wounded, 
198 missing; their loss in prisoners they stated 
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only at 41. Major-General Brown and Brig- 
adier-G^eneral Scott were among the wounded 
of the Americans, and Lieutenant-General 
Dmmmond and Major-General Riall among 
those of the British. 
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General Jackson and the 
Campaign of New Orleans 

By C. STEIN 

AT the western end of Jamaica is Negril 
Bay, a wide, safe, and convenient an- 
chorage. There, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1814, was assembled one of the most impos- 
ing and efficient combined naval and military 
forces that Great Britain has ever sent across 
the Atlantic. More than fifty ships were there, 
most of them men-of-war, and the remainder 
transports. The men-of-war included many ves- 
sels of the largest size, and their commanders 
nmnbered amongst them the most renowned and 
trusted officers of England's navy. Sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane's flag was hoisted on the 80-gun 
Tonnant, and he had with him Rear- Admiral 
Malcolm in the 74, Royal Oak. Sir Thomas 
Hardy — Nelson's Hardy — was in the Rama- 
UeSj and Sir Thomas Trowbridge was in the 
Armide. 

Many others were there, scarcely less well 
known to fame, and fresh from the great 
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deeds which had given to England the undis- 
puted sovereignty of the seas. The decks of 
the fleet were crowded with soldiers. Their 
leader was Major-General Keane, a young and 
dashing oflScer, who. had been sent out from Eng- 
land to be second in command to General Ross, 
and who did not know till he reached Madeira 
on his voyage that, by Ross's lamented death, 
he had no senior. 

Other forces were also on their way, which 
would eventually join the great armament 
now in Negril Bay. A fleet from Bordeaux 
was still on the ocean, the naval squadron of 
Captain Percy was to eff^ect a junction from 
Pensacola, and more ships were to come from 
England conveying a commander-in-chief. 

The object with which so much warlike power 
had been collected had long been studiously kept 
secret, but at last it was known that a descent 
on Louisiana was intended, and that the first op- 
eration would be the capture of New Orleans. 
It was thought that the Government of the 
United States would be taken by surprise, that 
little or no resistance would be met with, and 
that the charges of the expedition would be more 
than covered by the large booty in cotton, sugar, 
and other products which had not been able to 
leave the country during the course of the war 
while the seas were watched by English cruisers. 
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There was no long delay at the place of ren- 
dezvous, and the great fleet got under weigh on 
the 26th November. Confidence was in every 
heart, and no forebodings of disaster clouded the 
anticipations of success, which, as by second na- 
ture, came to soldiers and sailors accustomed to 
victory. 

New Orleans is built on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, the " father of waters," about eighty 
miles from its mouth. In 1814 its inhabitants 
numbered from twenty to thirty thousand, of 
whom the majority were French Creoles, while the 
remainder were Spaniards and Americans, be- 
sides a floating multitude of merchants, sailors, 
and others who had been detained in the city and 
debarred from their usual avocations by the war. 
It was doubtful whether this population was loyal 
to the American Republic, of which it had only 
for a few years formed a part, and, indeed, if the 
defence of the town had fallen into less vigorous 
hands than it did, it is more than likely that 
serious disaffection might have showed itself. 
The mighty flood of the Mississippi, bearing 
down with it a vast accumulation of detritus, had 
formed a great delta, and the waters themselves 
found their way to the Gulf of Mexico through 
many channels. Its main outlet was, however, 
the only one navigable for ships of any size, and 
this had at its mouth a constantly shifting bar, 
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wfaidb was impassable for any craft drawing over 
sixteen or seventeen feet of water. Besides the 
natural difficulties of the entrance to the river, it 
was further defended by a fort, strong in itself, 
and almost impregnable by its position in the 
midst of impervious swamps. Even supposing 
that an enemy should be able to pass the bar 
and the first fort, he would find that when he 
had ascended the river about sixty miles two other 
strong forts presented themselves, whose cross 
fire swept the channel, at a point, too, where the 
river makes a bend, and the sailing-ships of the 
day had to wait for a change of wind to ensure 
their further progress. 

The banks of the river were composed of slimy 
morasses, rank with semi-tropical vegetation and 
intersected by bayous, or creeks, utterly impracti- 
cable for landing or for the march and manoeu- 
vring of troops. To the east of the swampy 
delta formed by the great river, a shallow sheet 
of open water stretched inland from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and was only divided from the Missis- 
sippi at its further extremity by a narrow neck 
of comparatively firm land, and on this neck was 
situated the town of New Orleans. The open 
water near the gulf was known as Lake Borgne, 
and, where it widened out eastward of the city, 
as Lake Pontchartrain. 

The entire width of the neck of land be- 
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tween Lake Pontchartrain and the river might 
vary from eight to ten miles, but of this 
about two-thirds was reed-grown morass, while 
the remainder was occupied by cotton and 
sugar plantations, separated by strong railings 
and drained by numerous deep ditches or canals. 
The whole at certain seasons of the year was 
below the level of the river, and was protected 
from inundation by high artificial dykes, or ram- 
parts, called in Louisiana levies. When the de- 
signs of the British armament became apparent, 
Major-General Jackson, of the United States 
army, an oflScer who had greatly distinguished 
himself in Indian wars, was entrusted with su- 
preme command at the threatened point, and 
arrived at New Orleans on the 2d December. As 
a man who made his mark in history, and who 
served his country well at a great crisis in her 
fortunes, his personal description is of peculiar 
interest: — " ... a tall, gaunt man, of very 
erect carriage, with a countenance full of stem 
decision and fearless energy, but furrowed with 
care and anxiety. His complexion was sallow 
and unhealthy, his hair was iron gray, and his 
body thin and emaciated, like that of one who 
had just recovered from a lingering and painful 
illness. But the fierce glare of his bright and 
hawk-like eye betrayed a soul and spirit which 
triumphed over all the infirmities of the body. 
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His dress was simple and nearly threadbare. A 
small leather cap protected his head, and a short 
Spanish blue cloak his body, whilst his feet and 
legs were encased in high dragoon boots, long 
ignorant of polish or blacking, which reached to 
the knees. In age he appeared to have passed 
about forty-five winters." 

Immediately on his arrival at New Orleans 
General Jackson began making every arrange- 
ment for the defence of the town, inspecting and 
improving the river forts, reconnoitring the 
shores of Lake Borgne and Lake Pontchartrain, 
fortifying and obstructing the bayous which gave 
a waterway to the near neighborhood of the town, 
and stimulating and encouraging the people. In 
truth he had apparently no easy task before him. 
We have seen how mighty was the force arrayed 
against him, which was even now lying off the 
coast ready to advance in a wave of invasion. To 
oppose it he had at his immediate disposal only 
two newly-raised regiments of regular troops, a 
battalion of imiformed volunteers, two badly- 
equipped and imperfectly-disciplined regiments 
of State militia — some of whose privates were 
armed with rifles, some with muskets, some with 
fowling-pieces, some not armed at all — and a 
battalion of free men of color, the whole amount- 
ing to between two thousand and three thousand 
fighting-men. 
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Two small vessels of war lay in the river, 
but these were, so far, unmanned. There were 
also six gunboats on Lake Pontchartrain. 
Commodore Patterson was the senior naval offi- 
cer, and he had few subordinates. Reinforce- 
ments were, however, on their way, and were 
strenuously pushing forward in defiance of the 
inclement season, swollen streams, nearly impas- 
sable roads, and scant supply of food and forage. 
Gteneral Coffee, with nearly three thousand men, 
was coming from Pensacola. General Carroll 
was bringing a volunteer force from Tennessee, 
and Generals Thomas and Adair, at the head of 
two thousand Kentuckians, were also on their 
way down the Mississippi to join in the defence 
of Kentucky's sister State. Such an army as — 
even when all should be assembled — G^eneral 
Jackson was to command would, to all seeming, 
have little chance in a ranged field against the 
highly-disciplined soldiery of England; but it 
had, for its greatest and most reliable advantage, 
the occupation of a position in the highest degree 
difficult of approach, and, when reached, capable 
by its nature of effectual resistance. 

On the 8th December the leading ships of the 
English fleet, which had left Negril Bay on the 
26th November, anchored off the Chandeleur 
Islands, which stud the gulf opposite to the en- 
trance of Lake Borgne; and by the 12tii the 
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whole of the men-of-war and troop-ships had ar- 
rived. It had been recognized that to advance 
against New Orleans by the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi was a task too difficult to be attempted, 
and Sir Alexander Cochrane and General Keane 
had determined to effect a landing on the shore 
of Lake Pontchartrain, and hoped, by pushing 
on at once, to be able to take possession of the 
town before effectual preparation could be made 
for its defence. It has been said that Lake 
Borgne and Lake Pontchartrain were shallow; 
indeed, their depth varied from six to twelve feet. 
The troops were, therefore, transferred from the 
larger into the lighter vessels, and on the 13th 
were prepared to enter upon the transit of the 
land-locked waters. They had not proceeded far, 
however, when it became apparent that the Amer- 
ican gunboats which occupied the lake were pre- 
pared to offer resistance to the movement, and, 
imtil the resistance could be removed, no disem- 
barkation could be attempted. The gunboats, 
with their light draught of water, could bid de- 
fiance to even the lightest vessels of the English 
fleet, which could not float where they sailed. 
They could only be reached by ships' launches 
and barges rowed by seamen, and a flotilla com- 
bined imder Captain Lockier of the Navy was at 
once prepared for the enterprise. The boats 
pushed off, and by noon came in sight of the foe, 
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who would willingly have retreated and given 
their attackers long and weary toil in their ap- 
proach, but that, the morning breeze having died 
away, they were compelled perforce to fight at 
anchor in line moored fore and aft. 

Captain Lockier resolved to refresh his men 
before he commenced the action, and, dropping 
his grapnels just out of reach of the enemy's 
guns, allowed his crews to eat their dinner. After 
an hour's repose the boats again got ready to ad- 
vance, and, with a hearty cheer, they moved on 
steadily in a long line. Then began one of those 
brilliant boat actions in which some of the best 
qualities of the English sailors so often showed 
themselves. The American guns opened, and a 
hail of balls was showered upon Captain Lockier's 
flotilla. One or two boats were sunk, others dis- 
abled, and many men were killed and wounded. 
But the English carronade returned the fire, and, 
as the determined, stalwart rowers gradually 
closed with the Americans, the marines were 
able to open a deadly discharge of musketry. A 
last powerful efi'ort, the gunboats were reached, 
and, cutlass in hand, the bluejackets sprang up 
their sides. The resistance was stem and unyield- 
ing, worthy of the American Republic. . Captain 
Lockier received several severe wounds, but, fight- 
ing from stem to stem, the boarders at length 
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overpowered their enemy, the " Stars and 
Stripes " was hauled down, and on every vessel 
the English flag was hoisted in its place. 

On the waterway of the lakes there was now 
no longer any resistance, and again the light 
vessels, to which the troops had been transferred, 
essayed to pass over it. But the depth beneath 
the keels became less and less, and even the light- 
est craft one after another stuck fast. The boats 
were of necessity hoisted out, and the soldiers, 
packed. tightly in them, cramped in one position, 
began a miserable transit of thirty miles to Pine 
Island -^ a barren spot where all were to be con- 
centrated before further operations were at- 
tempted. No boat, heavily laden as all were, 
could cover the long distance in less than ten 
hours, and, besides the discomfort to the men, 
inseparable from such long confinement, matters 
were made infinitely worse by a change in the 
weather. A heavy rain began, to which a cloak 
formed no protection, and such as is only seen 
in semi-tropical coimtries. 

The operation began on the 16th, and, with all 
the diUgence and continued exertion of which 
oflSicers and men, soldiers and sailors, were ca- 
pable, it was not finished till the 21st. By day 
and night for these days boats were being pulled 
from the fleet to the island, and from the island 
to the fleet. The strain upon the sailors was 
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terrific, and many of them were almost without 
cessation at the oar. Not only had they to sup- 
port himger, fatigue, and sleepless nights, but 
the constant changes of temperature aggravated 
the hardships. Drenching rain by day alternated 
with severe frosts by night, and tried to the utter- 
most the endurance of all. 

Nor was the army, as it landed in successive 
detachments on Pine Island, in a better plight. 
Bivouacked on a barren, swampy spot, which 
did not even produce fuel for camp-fires, the 
clothes which had been satiu*ated with rain by 
day congealed into hard and deadly chilling 
husks by night, with no supply of food but 
salt meat, biscuit, and a little rum provided 
from the fleet, soldiers have seldom been ex-' 
posed to more severe trials of their fortitude. 
But, in spite of all, no complaints or murmur- 
ings rose from the expedition. The miseries 
of the present were forgotten in the high 
hopes of the immediate futiu-e, and this confi- 
dence did not arise alone from trust in their 
own strength, but deserters from the enemy 
related the alarm that existed in New Orleans, 
assured the invaders that not more than five thou- 
sand men were in arms against them, that many 
of the city's inhabitants were ready to join 
them when they appeared, and that conquest, 
speedy and bloodless, was within their grasp. 
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Meanwhile, in New Orleans itself, General 
Jackson had been meeting difficulties, working 
to restore confidence, and providing for the neces- 
sities of the miUtary situation with all the energy 
of his nature. The news of the disaster to the 
American gunboats had filled the people with 
alarm. Rimiors of treason began to spread, an 
insurrection of the slaves was dreaded, the armed 
ships in the river were still xmmanned, and the 
expected reinforcements had not arrived. 

A desperate situation demanded the strongest 
and most unusual measures. Jackson did not 
hesitate to adopt them, and assumed the great 
responsibiUty of proclaiming martial law, so that 
he could wield the whole resources of the town, 
and direct them imimpaired by faction against 
his foe. Expresses were sent to the approaching 
additions to his strength, urging them to increase 
their efforts to push forward. The two war 
vessels — the Carolina and Louisiana — whose 
possible importance as factors in the approach- 
ing struggle was recognized, were manned, and 
prepared for service; and even a lawless semi- 
piratical band of barratarian smugglers was 
forgiven its crimes, taken into the service of 
the Republic, and organized into two companies 
of artillerymen. So great, however, was the lack 
of war munitions that even the flints of these 
privateers' pistols were received from them as a 
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precious prize, and were forthwith fitted to mus- 
kets. 

The whole of the English field army was as- 
sembled on Pine Island on the 21st December, 
but having been so long on board ship, and its 
various corps having been gathered from many 
different points, it became necessary, before 
further advance was made, to form it in brigades, 
to allot to each brigade a proportion of depart- 
mental staff — such as commissaries, medical at- 
tendants, etc. — and to establish depots of pro- 
visions and military stores. In completing these 
arrangements the whole of the 22d was passed, 
and it was not till the morning of the 23d that 
General Keane's advanced guard could start for 
its descent on the mainland. This advanced gua^^d 
was made up of the 4th, the 85th Light Infantry, 
and the six companies of the 95th Rifles. To it 
were attached a party of rocket-men and two 
light three-poimder field-pieces. The whole was 
imder command of Colonel Thornton, 85th. The 
main body of the force was divided into two 
brigades — the first, composed of the 21st, 44th, 
and one West India regiment, with a proportion 
of artillery and rockets, under Colonel Brook; 
and the second, containing the 93d and the other 
West India regiment, imder Colonel Hamilton, 
also provided with rockets and field-gims. The 
dismoimted dragoons remained as a personal 
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bodyguard to the general until they could be 
provided with horses. 

It was intended that the descent of the army 
on the mainland should take place on the bank 
of the Bayou Bienvenu — a long creek which ran 
up from Lake Pontchartrain to within a short 
distance of New Orleans through an extensive 
morass. Every boat that could be sent from the 
fleet was to be used for the service, but not more 
could be provided than were sufiicient to trans- 
port a third of the army at one time. The under- 
taking was therefore most hazardous, as, if the 
troops were placed in proximity to the enemy in 
successive divisions at long intervals of time, each 
might be cut to pieces in detail. Neither leaders 
nor rank and file were, however, men to be de- 
terred even by excessive risks, and, as has been 
said, they had the assurance of deserters that 
great resistance was not to be anticipated. Colo- 
nel Thornton's advanced guard was therefore 
embarked. Many miles had to be traversed, and 
again the soldiers were exposed to long hours of 
confinement in a cramped position; again the 
heavy rain of the day was succeeded at simdown 
by a bitter frost. Nor could they proceed after 
dark had set in, and, during the long weary hours 
of night, the boats lay in silence off their land- 
ing-place. By nine o'clock on the following 
morning, however, the landing was effected, and 
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with limbs stiffened and almost powerless, with! 
little available food to restore exhausted strength, 
1,600 men stood at last upon the enemy's shore. 

Wild and savage was the scene where the little 
band f oimd itself. A scarcely distinguishable 
track followed the bank of the bayou. On either 
side was one huge marsh, covered with tall reeds. 
No house or vestige of himian life was to be 
seen, and but few trees broke the monotony of 
the dreary waste. Forbidding as was the spot, 
and ill-adapted for defence in case of attack, it 
might have possibly been supposed that General 
Keane, who accompanied the advanced guard, 
would have here remained in concealment till the 
boats, which had retiuned to Pine Island, had 
brought the remainder of his force ; but he judged 
it best to push on into more open country, influ- 
enced by the hope of striking a swift and unex- 
pected blow, and by his fairly well-founded 
doubts whether even now his enemy's scouts might 
not be hovering roimd him. The advance was 
formed, and, after several hours' march, delayed 
by the difficulties of the marshy road, by the 
numerous streams and ditches that had to be 
crossed, and by the fetid miasma that filled the 
air, the track began to issue from the morass, 
there were wider and wider spots of firm ground, 
and groves of orange-trees presented themselires. 

It was evident that human habitations must 
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be neax, and increased caution and regularity 
became necessary. At last two or three farm- 
houses appeared. The advanced companies 
rushed forward at the double and surrounded 
them, securing the inmates as prisoners. There 
was a moment of carelessness, however, and one 
man contrived to effect his escape. Now all 
further hope of secrecy had to be abandoned. 
General Keane knew that the rumor of his land- 
ing would spread with lightning speed, and all 
that was left to him was to act with determination, 
and make the appearance of his force as formid- 
able as possible. The order of march was re- 
formed so that, moving upon a wide front, the 
three battaUons had the semblance of twice their 
real strength, and the pace was quickened in order 
to gain a good military position before an enemy's 
force should show itself. Onward they pressed, 
till they f oimd themselves close to the bank of the 
mighty Mississippi, and, wheeling to their right, 
they were on the main road leading to New 
Orleans. 

They faced towards the city on a narrow plain, 
about a mile in width, with the river on their lef t^ 
and the marsh which they had quitted on their 
right. A spot of comparative safety had been 
reached, the little column halted, piled arms, and 
its bivouac was formed. It was late in the after- 
noon before the moment of repose came, but the 
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soldiers prepared to make the most of it: out- 
posts^ were placed to secure them from surprise, 
foraging parties collected food, and fires were 
lighted. 

The evening passed with one slight alarm, 
caused by a few horsemen who hovered near the 
picquets, and darkness began to set in. In the 
twilight a vessel was seen dropping down the 
current, and roused curiosity among those who 
had not stretched themselves by the fires to seek 
much needed sleep. It was thought that she 
might be an English ship, which had managed to 
pass the forts at the mouth of the river. She 
showed no colors, but leisiu-ely and silently she 
dropped her anchor abreast of the camp and 
furled her sails. To satisfy doubt she was repeat- 
edly hailed, but no answer was returned. A feel- 
ing of uneasiness began to spread, and several 
musket-shots were fired at her, but still reply 
came not from her dimly seen bulk. Suddenly she 
swimg her broadside toward the bank, and a com- 
manding voice was heard to cry, " Give them this 
for the honor of America." The words were in- 
stantly followed by the flash and roar of guns^ 
and a deadly shower of grape swept through the 
English bivouac. 

The light artillery which had aecompaitied 
General Keane's advanced guard was helpless 
against so powerful an adversary, and nothing 
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could be done but to withdraw the ei^pos 
force behind the shelter of the high lev 
The fires were left burning, and in the pitch-da 
night those who were uninjured were forced 
cower low while the continued storm of gra 
whistled over their heads, and they could he 
the shrieks and groans of their wretched comrad 
who had been wounded by the first dischar^ 
Thus they lay for more than an hour, when 
spattering fire of musketry was heard from tl 
picquets which had been able to hold their pos 
tion. Whether this fire was only the sign of sligl 
skirmishing at the outposts, or whether it for 
boded a serious attack, was for some minut< 
doubtful, but a fierce yell of exultatioiv was hean 
the blackness of night was Ughted by a blaze c 
musketry fire breaking out in a semi-circle i 
front of the position, and the certainty cam 
that the enemy were upon the advanced guar< 
in overpowering numbers. 

The situation seemed almost desperate. Re 
treat was impossible, and the only alternative 
were to surrender or to beat back the assailants 
General Keane and his followers were not th< 
men to surrender, and at once assumed the bolde] 
course. The 85th and 95th moved rapidly tc 
support the picquets, while the 4th were formed 
as a reserve in the rear of the encampment. In 
the struggle that followed there was no opening 
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for tactici, none for the supervision and directi<»i 
of a general, or even of the colonels of battalicxis. 
The darkness was so intense that idl order, aD 
discipline was lost Each man hurled himself 
direct at the flashes of musketry; if twenty or 
thirty united for a moment under an officer, it was 
(Moly to plunge into the enemy's ranks and to 
engage in a hand-to-hand conflict, hajoaei 
against hayonet, sword against sword. In tiie 
dire confusion of the hloody melSe it soon be- 
came impossible to distinguish friend from foe. 
The British field-artillery dared not fire for fear 
of sweeping away Americans and EnglidmieD 
hy the same discharge. Prisoners were taken on 
both sides, and often released at once hy the 
sudden rush of assistance. As hoth armies spoke 
the same tongue a challenge was of no avail, and 
till the deadly thrust or shot came no man could 
be certain who stood in front of him. 

In the nature of things such fighting could 
not be of long continuance. The Americans, 
astonished by the vigor of the assault, gave way, 
and were followed up for some distance; but the 
English officers strove to rally their men, and to 
make them fall back to their first position; and 
soon all but those who had fallen were re-formed 
and concentrated. The Americans had been re- 
pulsed on all sides, but the fight had cost the 
Engli^ dearly, as, including the loss from the 
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fire of the ship, 46 were killed, and 167 wounded, 
besides 64 taken prisoners. The miserable night 
wore on, but with the morning's dawn there came 
a renewal of inglorious peril. The schooner 
whose fire had been so disastrous on the preceding 
evening still lay off in the river, and had now 
been joined by another vessel. They were the 
Carolina and Louisiana. Safe from any retalia- 
tion, their guns covered the shore and effectually 
precluded any movement of the English, who 
were obhged — himgry, cold, and wearied — to 
seek shelter under the levSe from the shower of 
projectiles which swept the plain. 

But meanwhile the rest of the army was land- 
ing, and hastening to join their comrades. The 
roar of the cannon had been heard far over the 
waters of Lake Fontchartrain, and had added 
energy to the strong arms that were pulling the 
boats. By nightfall on the 28d the two brigades 
had both arrived on the scene of battle, and had 
taken up their groimd between the morass and 
the river, but throwing back their left, sq as to 
avoid the fire of the ships. The advanced guard 
could at last be extricated from the trap into 
which it had fallen, and the night of the 24th was 
passed in quiet and in disheartened speculation 
whether the advance could be resumed or not. 
The responsibility of decision was, however, re- 
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moved from General Keane by the imexpected 
arrival on the morning of the 25th of Sir Edward 
Pakenham and General Gibbs, who had been sent 
from England as first and second in command. 

Let us see what had been the course of affairs 
in New Orleans while the events just related were 
occurring. At the time that the English army- 
was concentrating at Pine Island the defence of 
the city still depended alone on the small, half- 
organized force which General Jackson had 
f oimd under his hand on his first arrival. But 
on the 21st the long-expected reinforcements 
began to pour in. General Coffee — the numbers 
of his following terribly reduced by the toils of 
an imprecedentedly rapid march — came at the 
head of moimted Tennessee sharpshooters, himt- 
ers and pioneers from their youth. Colonel 
Hinds brought the Mississippi Dragoons. On 
the 22d General Carroll's flotilla arrived with a 
further body of Tennesseeans, and, what was 
almost more important, a supply of muskets. 

The different corps were not yet, however, 
actually imited in one body, and when the sudden 
report came that General Keane had actually 
landed, there was no military cohesion among 
them. If the English advanced guard had 
pushed at once on the city, instead of bivouack- 
ing during the afternoon of the 23d, they might 
possibly have encoimtered no combined resist- 
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ance, and have overthrown the Americans in 
detachments. But Keane's halt, however much 
it may possibly be justified, gave Jackson the 
opportunity he required, and enabled him to put 
all his men in line. The Carolina and Louisiana 
were sent down the river, with what result we 
have seen. The land troops were hurried to meet 
the enemy in the field, and the bitter struggle 
on the night of the 28d took place. 

When Sir Edward Pakenham took over the 
command of the English army he foimd himself 
in as unsatisfactory a position as could well fall 
to the lot of any general. He foimd himself 
committed to a course of action which he had not 
initiated, and of which possibly he did not ap- 
prove. He found his force in a cramped posi- 
tion which offered no scope for the operations of 
highly trained and disciplined soldiers, and he 
learned that its advanced guard had suffered, if 
not a defeat, at least a very serious check. If 
the end of the campaign was failure, he certainly 
should not be laden with all the blame. 

Carefully he reconnoitred the situation, and 
carefully he considered the state of affairs. 
It was evident that no advance could be 
made as long as the Carolina and Louisiana 
were able to pour forth their murderous fire, 
and the night of the 25th was employed in 
erecting on the levee batteries armed with 
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heavy ship-guns sent from the fleet. When 
these opened with red-hot shot on the morn- 
ing of the 26th, the doom of the Carolina was 
sealed, her crew escaped in their boats, and 
she blew up. The Louisiana effected her escape 
while her consort was the sole object of the Eng- 
lish artillery. Now that the river was thus 
cleared, and the left flank of his force was no 
longer exposed to destruction if it moved forward 
on the road to New Orleans, Pakenham made his 
dispositions for decisive advance. He reorganized 
his army, dividing it into two columns. That on 
the right — consisting of the 4th, 21st, 44th, and 
one West India regiment — he placed under 
command of General Gibbs; the other — com- 
prising the 95th, 85th, 93d, and the other West 
India regiment, with all the available field-artil- 
lery, now increased to ten guns — remained under 
General Keane, and was to take the left of the 
line, while the dragoons, few of whom were yet 
mounted, furnished the guards to hospitals and 
stores. 

But there was still much to do. Heavy guns, 
stores, and ammunition had to be brought from 
the distant fleet, the wounded had to be disposed 
of, and the numberless requirements of provision 
and protection for an army in the fieJd had to 
be attended to. For two days the JSitigHsb lay 

perforce inactive, though their outposts were ex- 
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posed to constant harassing and deadly attack 
from the American sharpshooters and partisans. 
In European war, by tacit convention, picquets 
and sentries confined themselves to the duties of 
watchfulness alone; but the riflemen of America 
saw in every enemy's soldier a man to be killed 
at any time, and they stalked individuals as they 
would have stalked deer in their own backwoods, 
slaying and woimding many, and causing anxiety 
by the never-ceasing straggling fire. 

At length all was ready for the long-delayed 
advance, and on the bright, frosty morning of the 
28th the army began its march. Confidence in a 
new commander of high reputation had restored 
spirits to the men; cold, wet, himger, and broken 
rest were forgotten, and as the enemy's advanced 
corps fell back before them, hopes of conquest 
were renewed. Four or five miles were traversed 
without opposition. On the dead flat of the plain 
nothing could be seen far in advance of the col- 
umns, and they had no cavalry to scout in front 
and say what lay in their path. Suddenly, where 
a few houses stood at a turning in the road, the 
leading files came in view of the foe's position. 
In their front was a canal, extending from the 
morass on their left towards the river on their 
right. Formidable breastworks had been thrown 
up, powerful batteries erected, while the Loum- 
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ana and some gunboats moored in the Mississippi 
flanked their right. 

Sudden and tremendous was the cannonade, 
withering the musketry fire that burst upon 
the English colvimn and mowed down their 
ranks. Red-hot shot set fire to the houses 
which were near to them. Scorched by flame, 
stifled with smoke, shattered by the close dis- 
charge, the infantry were, for the time, powerless, 
and had to be withdrawn to either side of the line 
of attack, and the artillery were hurried forward 
to reply to the American guns. To no purpose. 
The contest was too imequal. The heavy guns 
in the batteries and the broadsides of the Louisi- 
ana destroyed the light English field-pieces al- 
most before they could come into action. 

The infantry again pressed forward, only to 
find themselves hopelessly checked by the canal. 
Staggered, shaken, and disordered, the English 
columns reeled imder the blows which they had 
received. A halt was ordered, and then, slowly, 
sullenly, with sorrow, the whole force fell back. 
Again Sir Edward Pakenham foimd himself 
obUged to bivouac by the river side instead of 
occupying New Orleans, again he had to con- 
sider how the determined American resistance 
was to be overcome. The English bivouac was 
formed two miles from the American lines. A | 
sorry place of rest it was. Once more the out- 
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posts were exposed to the stealthy attacks of an 
ever-vigilant, cunning, and active foe. Even the 
main body was hardly secure, for, by giving their 
guns a great elevation, the Americans were occa- 
sionally able to pitch their shot among the camp- 
fires. 

The possibihty of turning the enemy's left 
by penetrating the morass which protected it was 
contemplated, but the idea had to be abandoned 
as soon as conceived. In the meanwhile General 
Jackson was vigorously at work in strengthening 
his already strong position. Numerous parties 
could be seen laboring upon his lines, and daily 
reinforcements came in to swell the numbers of 
their defenders. By the suggestion of Commo- 
dore Patterson, a strong field-work was con- 
structed on the opposite bank of the river, and 
armed with heavy ship-guns, from which a flank- 
ing fire could be poured on all the space over 
which the Enghsh must attack. In view of the 
many difficulties which presented themselves, 
General Pakenham called a coimcil of war, which 
was attended by all the English naval and mili- 
tary leaders. It was impossible to carry the 
American lines by assault, for their powerful ar- 
tillery would deal certain destruction to infantry 
columns. To turn them was impossible, and their 
defenders could not be induced by any manoeu- 
vring to leave their protection. The council de- 
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cided on the only other possible alternative — to 
treat them as a regular fortification, and, by 
breaching batteries, to try to silence some of their 
guns, and to make in them a practicable gap; 
through which ah entrance might be effected. 

To give effect to this resolution the 29th, SOtli, 
and 81st December were employed in bringing 
up heavy cannon, accumulating a supply of am- 
mimition, and making preparations as for a regu- 
lar siege. When these arrangements were com- 
plete — arrangements which demanded the most 
strenuous and unremitting toil from every one, 
from the general in command to the humblest 
private soldier — hesitation had no place and 
delay was at an end. Under cover of night, on 
the 31st, half of the army stole silently to the 
front, passing the picquets, and halted within 800 
yards of the American lines. Here a chain of 
works was rapidly marked out, the greater part 
of the detachment piled their firelocks, and ad- 
dressed themselves vigorously to work with pick 
and shovel, while the remainder stood by armed 
and ready for their defence. So silently and to 
such good purpose was the work performed, that 
before the day dawned six batteries were com- 
pleted, in which were moimted thirty pieces of 
heavy ordnance. 

The morning of the 1st January, 1815, broke 
dark and gloomy. A thick mist obscured the 
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sun, and, even at a short distance, no objects 
could be seen distinctly. The English gunners 
stood anxiously by their pieces, and the whole of 
the infantry were formed hard by, ready to rush 
into the breach which they hoped to see made. 
Slowly, very slowly, the mist at length rolled 
away, and the American camp was fully exposed 
to view. As yet unconscious of the near presence 
of the thirty muzzles which were ready to belch 
forth their contents, the Americans were seen on 
parade. Bands were playing, colors flying, and 
there was no preparation for immediate deadly 
struggle. 

Suddenly the English batteries opened, and 
the scene was changed. There was a moment 
of dire confusion, a dissolution of the ordered 
masses which stood ready for review by their gen- 
eral. The batteries were unmanned, the pieces 
silent. But, though the English salvo was imex- 
pected, there was no real imreadiness to resist 
and to reply to its stem challenge. The Ameri- 
can corps fell quickly into their positions in the 
line, of defence, their artillery, after brief delay, 
opened with rapidity and precision, the furious 
cannonade on both sides rent the air with its 
thunder, and battery answered battery with storm 
of shot and shell. Heavy as was the attackers' 
fire, however, it produced comparatively little ef- 
fect on the solid earthworks of the defence, while 
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the numerous guns which Jackson had mounted, 
aided by the flanking fire from the works on the 
opposite bank of the river, were crushing in their 
power. Hour after hour the duel continued, and 
yet no advantage was gained which would war- 
rant Pakenham in hurUng his infantry at the for- 
tifications that stood in their front. The Eng- 
lish anununition began to fail and their fire slack- 
ened, while that of the Americans redoubled in 
vigor; and towards evening it became evident 
that another check had been suffered, and that 
again the invading army must fall back. 

Dire was the mortification in the Enghsh ranks, 
bitter the murmurs that spread from man to 
man. The army had endured hardships wiili 
cheerfulness, they had imdertaken severest toil 
with alacrity, but they had thought that victory 
was their due, and still they encoimtered repeated 
defeat. Now their encampment was open to the 
enemy's unremitting fire, and advance or retreat 
seemed equally impossible. But Pakenham had 
some, at least, of the best qualities of a leader. 
He refused to lose heart, and adopted a plan 
which well merited success by its boldness, and 
whose ultimate failure was in no way to be cred- 
ited to any laxity on his part.* He had recog- 
nized that the enemy's flanking battery on the 
right bank of the Mississippi was his greatest 
obstacle, and he conceived the idea of sending a 
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strong force across the river, which should carry 
this battery by assault and turn its guns against 
he Americans themselves, while a simultaneous 
attack should be delivered directly upon the en- 
trenchments. To do this, however, a sufficient 
number of boats must be provided, and it was 
necessary to cut a canal from the Bayou Bienvenu 
wide and deep enough to float the ships' laimches 
now in the lake. 

Upon this arduous undertaking the whole 
of the force was at once set to work. Day 
and night the labor was carried on; relay 
after relay of soldiers took up the task, and 
by January 6th it was accomplished. No better 
means could have been taken to restore the 
spirits of the men than the imposing of work, 
however hard,which seemed to promise a definitely 
favorable influence on their fortunes. Discour- 
agement and forebodings were still further dissi- 
pated by the unexpected arrival of Major-Gen- 
eral Lambert with the 7th and 43d, two Gne bat- 
talions, each mustering 800 effective men. Fur- 
ther* reinforcements of marines and seamen also 
joined, bringing the EngUsh fighting strength 
up to nearly 6,000. At the same date. General 
Jackson had probably about 12,000 imder his 
conunand. 

It has been said, that the canal from the bayou 
to the river was finished on the 6th, and no time 
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was lost in carrying out the plan of which it was 
so great a factor. Boats were ordered up for the 
conveyance of 1,400 men, and Colonel Thornton, 
with the 85th, the marines, and a party of sailors^ 
was appointed to cross the river. But ill-fortune 
still dogged the English general, still it seemed 
fated that his hest-laid plans should he frustrated 
by accident. The soil through which the canal 
was dug being soft, part of the bank gave way^ 
choking the channel and frustrating the passage 
of the heaviest boats. These, in turn, impeded 
others, and, instead of a numerous flotilla, only 
sufficient for about 350 men reached their des- 
tination, and even these did not arrive at the time 
appointed. 

It was intended that Colonel Thornton's force 
should cross the Mississippi immediately after 
dark on the evening of the 7th. They were to 
carry the enemy's battery and point the guns on 
Jackson's lines before daybreak on the 8th. The 
discharge of a rocket was to give them the signal 
to conmience firing, and also was to let loose tlie 
rest of the army in a direct attack. 

The disposition for this direct attack was as 
follows: — General Keane, with the 95th, the 
light companies of the 21st, 4th, and 44th, and 
the two West India regiments, was to make a 
demonstration on the enemy's right; General 
Gibbs, with the 4th, 21st, 44th, and 98d should 
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force their left; whilst General Lambert, with 
the 7th and 43d, remained in reserve. Scaling- 
ladders and fascines were provided to fill the 
ditch and moimt the wall; and the honorable 
duty of carrying them to the point of attack was 
allotted to the 44th, as being the regiment most 
experienced in American war. It was hoped that 
the fate of New Orleans would be sealed on 
the 8th January. 

While the rest of the army laid down to sleep 
on the night of the 7th, Colonel Thornton, with 
1,400 men, moved to the river's brink. But the 
boats had not arrived. Hour after hour passed 
before any came, and then so few were they that 
only the 85th, with about 50 seamen — in all 340 
men — could be embarked. The duty admitted 
of no hesitation or delay, and Colonel Thornton, 
with his force thus sadly weakened, pushed off. 
The loss of time was irreparable. It was nearly 
dawn ere they quitted the canal, and they 
should have been on the opposite bank six horn's 
earlier. In vain they made good their landing 
without opposition; day had broken, the signal 
rocket was seen in the air, and they were still 
four miles from the battery which ought long 
before to have been in their hands. 

Before daylight the main body was formed in 
advance of the picquets, ready for the concerted 
attack. Eagerly they listened for the expected 
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sound of firing, which should show that Thornton 
was doing his work; but they listened in vain. 

Nor did Pakenham's plan fail in this respect 
alone. The army, in its stem array, was ready 
for the assault, but not a ladder or a fascine was 
in the field. The 44th, who had been appointed 
to bring them, had misunderstood or disobeyed 
their orders, and were now at the head of the 
colimm without the means of crossing the enemy's 
ditch or mounting his parapet. Naturally in- 
censed beyond measure, the general galloped to 
Colonel Mullens, who led the 44th, and bade him 
return with his regiment for the ladders; but the 
opportunity for using them was lost, and when 
they were at last brought up they were scattered 
useless over the field by the demoralized 
bearers. 

The order to advance had been given, and, leav- 
ing the 44th behind them, the other regiments 
rushed to the assault. On the left a portion of 
the 21st, imder the gallant Rennie, carried a bat- 
tery, but, imsupported and attacked in turn by 
overpowering numbers of the enemy, they were 
driven back with terrible loss. The rest of the 
21st, with the 4th, supported by the 93d, pushed 
with desperate bravery into the ditch, and, in de- 
fault of the ladders, strove to scale the rampart 
by mounting on each other's shoulders — and 
some, indeed, actually effected an entrance into 
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the enemy's works. But, all too few for the task, 
they were quickly overpowered and slain, or taken 
prisoners. The withering fire that swept the 
glacis mowed down the attacking colimms by 
companies. Vainly was the most desperate cour- 
age displayed. Unseen themselves, the defenders 
of the entrenchments fired at a distance of a few 
yards into the throng that stood helplessly ex- 
posed, while the guns on the other side of the 
river — yet unmenaced — kept up a deadly can- 
nonade. Never have English soldiers died to so 
httle profit, never has so heavy a loss been so 
little avenged. 

Sir Edward Pakenham saw his troops in con- 
fusion and the wavering in effort which ever pre- 
ludes hopeless flight. All that a gallant leader 
could do was done by him. The 44th had come 
up, but in so great disorder that little could be 
hoped from such a battalion. Riding to their 
head, he called for Colonel Mullens ^ to lead them 
forward, but he was not to be f oimd at his post. 
Placing himself at their head, the general pre- 
pared to lead them in person; but his horse was 
struck by a musket-ball, which also gave him a 
slight wound. He moimted another horse, and 
again essayed to lead the 44th, when again he 
was hit. Death took him before he had tasted the 
full bitterness of defeat, and he fell into the arms 

* Colonel Mullens was subsequently tried by court martial and cashiered. 
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of his aide-de-camp. Nor did General Gibbs and 
General Keane fail to do their duty as English 
soldiers. Riding through the ranks, they strove to 
restore order and to encourage the failing energy 
of the attack, till both were wounded and were 
borne from the field. Their leaders gone, and 
ignorant of what should be done, small wonder if 
the troops first halted, then began slowly to retire, 
and then betook themselves to disordered flight. 
Great as was the disaster, its results might have 
been even more crushing than they were but that 
the 7th and 43d, presenting an imbroken, stead- 
fast front, prevented any attempt on the part of 
the enemy to quit the shelter of their lines in pur-* 
suit. 

We left Colonel Thornton and his 340 men on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, and four miles 
from the battery which they had been detailed to 
take, and whose power was so severely felt by the 
main body of the English army. 

They had seen the signal-rocket which told 
that their comrades were about to attack, and 
late though they were, they pressed forward to do 
their share of the day's operations. A strong 
American outpost was encountered, but it could 
not withstand the rush of the 85th, and fled in 
confusion. The position where the battery was 
moimted was reached, and to less daring men 
than Colonel Thornton and his little following 
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might have seemed impregnable. Like their 
coimtrymen on the other side, the Americans, 
1,500 in nmnber, were strongly entrenched, a 
ditch and thick parapet covering their front. 
Two field-pieces commanded the road, and flank- 
ing fire swept the groimd over which any attack 
must be made. The assailants had no artillery, 
and no fascines or ladders by means of which to 
pass the entrenchment. 

But, imappalled by superior numbers, un- 
deterred by threatening obstacles, the Eng- 
lish formed for immediate assault. The 85th 
extended across the whole line; the seamen, 
armed with cutlasses as for boarding, prepared 
to storm the battery, and the few marines 
remained in reserve. The bugle sounded the 
advance. The sailors gave the wild cheer that 
has so often told the spirit and determination 
of their noble service, and rushed forward. They 
were met and momentarily checked by a shower 
of grape and cannister, but again they pressed on. 
The 85th dashed forward to their aid in the face 
of a heavy fire of musketry, and threatened the 
parapet at all points. From both sides came an 
imremitting discharge; but the English, eager to 
be at close quarters, began to moimt the parapet. 
The Americans, seized with sudden panic, turned 
and fled in hopeless rout, and the entrenchment, 
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with eighteen pieces of cannon, was taken. Too 
late I 

These very guns had been able already to 
take their part in dealing destruction to Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham's morning attack, and if they 
were now taken — if their defenders were dis- 
persed — they had done all that they were wanted 
to do. Even yet, if the disaster to the British 
main body had not been so complete and demoral- 
izing, they might have been turned upon Jack- 
son's lines and covered a second assault; but this 
was not to be. General Lambert, on whom had 
fallen the command of all that remained of the 
army, resolved — perhaps, imder the circum- 
stances, with wisdom — to make no further at- 
tempts on New Orleans, To withdraw his army 
was, in any case, difficult; another defeat would 
have rendered it impossible; and, as the Ameri- 
cans had gained confidence in proportion as the 
English had lost it, defeat was only too probable. 
In the last fatal action nearly 1,500 officers and 
men had fallen, including two generals, for Gen- 
eral Gibbs had only survived his woimd for a 
few hours. The English dead lay in piles upon 
the plain — a sacrifice to faulty generalship, and 
even more to a course of relentless ill-fortune. 
Of the Americans who had so gallantly defended 
their coimtry, eight only were killed and f oml^en 
wounded. 
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Alas! that electricity did not then exist to 
prevent so great a sacrifice of honor and life; for 
the preliminaries of peace between England and 
the United States had been signed in Europe 
before the campaign of New Orleans was begmi. 
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The Battle of Ligny, 
June i6, 1815 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES 

HAVING quitted Elba, the place of his 
temporary exile, on F ebruary , 2| 6th, 
18 15^ Napoleon landed in the Gulf of 
St. Juan on March 1st; and on the following day 
he began his march on Paris at the head of a 
single weak battalion. General Cambro nne, with 
forty grenadiers, moving as an"a3vance-guard. 
After the week immediately following his de- 
barkation, his march was an ever-swelling tri- 
umph, and he entered Paris on March 2 1st, only 
a few hours after Louis XVIII. had hurriedly 
quitted the Tuileries. With characteristic energy 
he at once set about the stupendous task of the 
reorganization of the French army, the strength 
and character of which had been greatly impaired 
in his later campaigns, as well as during the short 
period of the first Restoration of the Bourbons. 
Such was the marvellous vigor and capacity of 
this extraordinary man that by JijfleJst he had 
organized forces amounting in all to about 560,- 
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OOP me n, capable of taking active part in the 
national defence against the openly declared de- 
termination of the allied Powers of Europe to 
combine all their efforts towards the accomplish- 
ment of the complete overthrow of the resusci- 
tated military strength of Napoleon, with whom 
they had resolved to enter into neither truce nor 
treaty. Of this nimiber the effective strength of 
the troops of the line reached a total of about 
217,000 men, of whom there were available for 
an immediate campaign in Belgium an estimated 
grand total of 122;>400 men, consisting of 84 23 5 ^^ 
infantry, 21,665 cavalry, 10,900 artillerymen, || 
and 5,600 tram and engmeers. 

Thrtroojjis CCttfeti the Grand Army with 

which the Emperor resolved on taking the field 
against the allied forces in Belgium consisted of 
five army corps. 

The junction of the several corps on the same 
day (June the 18th), and almost at the same 
hour, was a triumph of Napoleon's skill in the 
combination of movements. The Emperor him- 
self, who had quitted Paris at three o'clock on the 
morning of the 12th and had passed the following 
night in Laon, was now with the army. On the 
14th, the French army was concentrated at Solre- 
sur-Sambre, Beaumont, and Philippeville. Tn 
all those three positions the troops bivouacked 
under cover of low hills within a short distance 
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behind the frontier, so dexterously hidden that 
the enemy remained imaware of the proximity of 
the large masses of troops almost within striking 
distance. The headquarters were at Beaumont, 
in the centre of the army, the force there consist- 
ing of the corps of Vandamm e and L obau , the 
Imperial Guard, and the reserve cavalry, amoimt- 
ing altogether to about 66,000 men. The left, 
consisting of D'Erlo n's and l^ifti^^^'^ Corps (1st 
and 2d), aggregatmg about 44,000 men, was in 
position on the right bank of the Sambre at Solre- 
sur-Sambre. The right, composed of Gerard's 
corps and a division of heavy cavalry, amoimtmg 
to about 16,000 men, was in front of Philippe- 
ville. On the evening of the 14th the army re- 
ceived from its chief the following spirit-stirring 
appeal: 

" Soldiers! this day is the anniversary of 
Marengo and of Friedland, which twice decided 
the destiny of Europe. Then, as after Auster- 
litz, as after Wagram, we were too generous! 
We believed in the protestations and in the oaths 
of princes, whom we left on their thrones. Now, 
however, leagued together, they aim at the inde- 
pendence and the most sacred rights of France. 
They have commenced the most imjust of aggres- 
sions. Let us, then, march to meet them. Are 
they and we no longer the same men? Soldiers I 
we have forced marches to make, battles to fight, 
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dangers to encounter; but, with firmness, victory 
will be ours. To every Frenchman who has a 
heart, the moment has now arrived to conquer or 
to die!" 

The Prussian army which Napoleon was to 
fight and defeat at Ligny on the 16th was com- 
manded by the gallant old warrior Prince 
Bluche r. Its total strength amounted to about 
117,000 men, and was composed of 99,715 in- 
fantry, 11,879 cavalry, 5,800 artillerymen, train, 
and engmeers, with S(12 guns. It was divided 
into f our arm y corps. 

From a tactical point of view, the Prussian 
position was unquestionably defective. Nearly 
the whole of the terrain between the line of vil- ; 
lages of Ligny, St. Amand, and W and 

the great Namur chaussee, was in full exposure 
to the view of the enemy; and as there was a 
virtual certainty of protracted village-fighting 
along the front of the position, the supports and 
reserves required to feed a struggle of that char- 
acter would obviously be subjected to the fuU 
play of the batteries on the opposite more com- 
manding heights. Upon the sloping groimd of 
the Prussian position every movement could be 
discerned from the French side; on which, on 
the contrary, the undulations admitted of the 
concealment of considerable bodies. 

It was this defect which chiefly caused Well- 
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ington — who had ridden over from Quatre B ras 
to consult with Bliicher at the windmill at !Bussy 
beTore^lKeTiaEne oF Tagny" Tbegah — to regard 
Bliicher's dispositions for battle as objectionable. 
" If old Vorwarts fights here," was his comment 
to Hardinge, "he will get most damnably 
licked! " The same defect was strikingly mani- 

* f ested later, by the fact that the gradual weak- 
ening of the Prussian centre and left for the 
purpose of reinforcing the right was closely 

I observed by Napoleon, who took advantage of 
the insight thus obtained into his adversary's 
designs by collecting the force with which, when 
he discerned that the Prussian reserves were 

I expended, he so suddenly assailed and broke the 
centre of Bliicher's lines. 

The preliminaries of the battle began about 
noon, when the French light artillery cannonaded 
the Prussian cavalry posts. Von Roder, as soon 
as he saw the advancing French array, ordered 
the retreat of his cavalry to the further side of 
the stream, remaining himself imtil withdrawn 
with two regiments near the Tombe de Ligny. 
Meantime the main body of the French army 
advanced imposingly in colimms of corps. Van- 
damme, with Girard's division attached, moved 
forward against St. Amand, the most salient 
point of the Prussian position. While deploying, 
the corps was fiercely cannonaded by the Pnis- 
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sian batteries behind the village. Girard pro-* 
longed Vandamme's corps to the left, and Do- 
mont's hght cavalry division took post beyond 
Girard. The centre column, under Gerard, 
moved out along the Fleurus high-road, and pres- 
ently manned the heights fronting the village of 
Ligny, its left near the Tombe de Ligny, its right 
resting on a knoll south of Mont Potriaux. The 
right colmnn, comprising Pajol's and Excelmans* 
cavalry corps, took post on Gerard's flank along 
with Morin's light cavalry of the 4th corps, the 
whole showing a front to the eastward against 
the villages of Tongrines, Tongrenelle, Boignee, 
and Balatre, to watch any Hostile moveiherits bii 
their left and to divert their attention from the 
centre. 

Soon after three o'clock Napoleon gave the 
signal for his troops to advance to the attack; 
and for the next five and a half hours a con- 
tinuous an^ desperate struggle was carried on in 
and about the villages bordering the ravine. 
There remained out of action in the earlier phases 
of the fighting, the Imperial Guard and Mil- 
haud's cuirassiers halted in reserve, the former on 
the left, the latter on the right of Fleurus. Those 
troops were held back for the final stroke, which 
Napoleon himself was intending to administer. 
Lobau had not yet come up, and his command 
never fired a shot. 
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When his assailants came on, Bliicher was quite 
ready for them. He had marshalled his forces 
betimes. 

The actual battle was begmi by an attack on 
St. Amand on the part of a division of Van- 
damme's corps. Made in three colmnns with 
great vigor, it proved successful, and after a stub-* 
bom resistance the Prussians were driven from 
the village. But when the French attempted to 
debouch from it, they were met by showers of 
grape and canister from the Prussian guns; the 
Prussian infantrymen hurled themselves for- 
ward strenuously, and, as the result of a pro- 
longed and bloody mSlSCj regained possession of 
the village, and held it for a while. 

This, however, was but a prelude, bloody 
though it was. St. Amand was a place of great 
importance, constituting as it did the strength 
of the Prussian right, and, from the intersection 
of gardens and hedges, was very capable of 
defence although so much in advance of the rest 
of the Prussian position. Continued desperate 
fighting for two hours had the result that the 
French were in possession only of half the 
village. But Vandamme was not content with 
this half success. Before the furious onset he 
now made the Prussian troops, who had lost 
most of their officers, gave way with a loss of 
2,500 men, and withdrew into position between 
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Brye and Sombref , while loud shouts of '' Five 
VEmpereur! '' proclaimed the triumph of the 
French infantry. 

The village of Ligny was long and stubbornly 
held by the Prussians. Its defenders, sheltered 
by stone walls, hollow ways, and banked-up 
hedges, remained quiescent under the hurricane 
of French shot and shell; but as the French in- 
inf antry were visible descending the slope, they 
quitted their concealment, sent forward their skir- 
mishers, and once and again threw into disorder 
with their fire the advancing adversaries. Colunm 
after colimm forced its way into the village, only 
to be hurled back. Gerard himself headed one 
of the French attacks, and almost penetrated 
within the precincts of the old castle in the upper 
part of the village: but he was repulsed again 
and again with great slaughter by the four 
Prussian battalions of Henkel's brigade, which 
gallantly maintained the post of Ligny. 

As the discomfited French troops withdrew, 
their batteries played with redoubled energy on 
the village, and fresh columns prepared for an- 
other assault. That presently came, and a des- 
perate struggle ensued. Mingled with the din of 
musketry-fire throughout the whole extent of the 
village rose from the French fierce shouts of " En 
avant! '' and '' Vive rEmpereurl '' responded to 
by the Prussians with counter-cries of " Vor- 
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wartst '^ and the wild '' Hourral " whilst the bat- 
teries on the heights poured destruction into the 
masses descending either slope to join in the 
desperate struggle in the valley, out of which 
arose from the old castle volumes of thick dark 
smoke with occasional flashes of lurid flames* 
Once again the Prussian defenders succeeded in 
clearing the village of the French, who in retreat- 
ing abandoned two guns; and four fresh Prus- 
sian battalions were thrown into shattered and 
bloodstained Ligny, whose streets and gardens 
were heaped with the slain. 

Vandanmie, on the French left, held posses- 
sion of St. Amand, but was unable to debouch 
from it. Napoleon then ordered General Girard, 
on the extreme left, to carry the village of St. 
Amand la Haye, which he accomplished after 
a bitter struggle. Bliicher then ordered General 
Pirch II. to retake the place; but his brigade, 
closely pressed by the French occupants, and 
having got into great confusion, was forced to 
withdraw its scattered remnants and to re-form. 
In this^combat Girard, whose division had so 
gallantly held the village, fell mortally wounded. 
Bliicher resolved on a renewed attack; and when 
the preparations therefor were accomplished, 
aware how much depended on the result, he gal- 
loped to the head of his colimm, and addressed 
some rough, stirring words to his yoimg soldiers. 
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" Now, lads! " he shouted, " behave welll Don't 
let the grande nation get the better of us again! 
Forward — in God's name — forward I " Pirch's 
battalions dashed into the village at a charging 
pace, sweeping the enemy completely before 
them. Sallying forth on the other side, they pur- 
sued the enemy with an impetuosity which the 
officers had difficulty in restraining; and many 
plunged into the very midst of the French re- 
serves. The cavalry caught the enthusiasm of 
their brethren of the infantry, and supported the 
attack on the village by a headlong charge on 
the enemy's cavalry. Almost simultaneously the 
adjacent village of Wagnelee was assailed by the 
Prussians; but the attempt, although sustained 
with vigor, ultimately failed. For hours a con- 
stant struggle was maintained until darkness, on 
the Prussian right flank, every village taken and 
re-taken with immense slaughter. 

Meanwhile the village-fighting in Ligny was 
at its hottest. The place was utterly congested 
with combatants ablaze with excitement, and its 
streets and enclosures were choked with dead, 
dying, and wounded. Every house that was not 
in flames was the scene of a hand-to-hand con- 
test. Order had long been lost, and men fought 
furiously in Uttle groups; the bayonet, and even 
the butt, being freely used in adding to the dread- 
ful carnage. A dense pall of smoke overhung 
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the whole village and settled on it with a darkness 
almost of night; but the incessant din of mus- 
ketry, the crashing of burning timbers, the smash- 
ing of doors and gateways, the yells and impre- 
cations of the combatants, gave dread indication 
to iJie reserves on the slopes beyond the gloom 
of the savage and ruthless character of the bloody 
struggle being waged imder the overhanging 
darkness. Long did this desperate strife continue 
without material results on either side. Then 
fresh Prussian batteries from the rear came into 
action; as did also a reinforcement, on the 
French side, from the artillery of the Imperial 
Guard. The earth trembled imder the tremen- 
dous cannonade ; and as the flames from the burn- 
ing houses shot upwards through the volumes of 
smoke, the spectacle seemed some violent convul- 
sion of nature, rather than a conflict between 
man and man. 

Neither in the villages on the right nor in the 
key of the centre at Ligny did the contest slacken 
for a moment dining this long afternoon of blood 
and death. Fresh and eager masses from both 
sides poured into the blazing villages as soon as 
the diminished strength and utter exhaustion of 
the combatants required relief. So equally bal- 
anced were the courage, energy, and devotion of 
either side that the obstinate struggle seemed 
likely to desist only when the utter exhaustion of 
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the one should yield to the greater command of 
reserves possessed by the other. 

Napoleon's eagle eye discerned that the Prus- 
sian reserves were nearly exhausted; and he 
considered it was time to end the sanguinary 
fighting along the chain of villages, and to bring 
the battle to an issue by breaking in upon the 
centre of the Prussian front with the Imperial 
Cuard and Milhaud's corps of cuirassiers in 
support. Soon after 5.80, these troops were 
in march towards Ligny, when they were 
suddenly halted by an order from the Emperor. 
At two, . ,9,jclacfc^^.^.^S^ an 

ojfBcer to Ney at Frasnes, carrying the order 
that the 1st corps (DErlon) should join Na- 
poleon in the Xigny pbs^^^^ The messenger 
on his way to Ney had already given the 
order to the head of the column to wheel to its 
right; and the new direction had been taken up 
by D'Erlon about 4.80. Several officers about 
an hour later had reported to the Emperor the I 
appearance of a column of about 25,000 men, 
marching apparently in the direction of Fleurus 
It did not seem to have occurred to any one about 
Napoleon that this distant body might be D'Er- 
lon's corps; and the suspicion arose, confirmed by 
the reports of several of Vandamme's officers, 
that the column was English. The Imperial 
Guard and Milhaud's corps were therefore kept 
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in hand, and several stafiP-o£Scers were sent ojQT 
at a gallop in the direction of the unknown army 
corps. According to Sir Evelyn Wood their in- 
telligence was simply that " the column had dis- 
appeared "; whereas Sibome states that the Em- 
peror's aide-de-camp, returning from his recon- 
naissance, reported that the colimm which had 
caused imeasiness proved to be D'Erlon's corps. 

The strange adventures of D'Erlon's corps on 
the afternoon of Ligny are narrated by Sir Eve- 
lyn Wood. Having first got on the wrong road, 
D'Erlon eventually took up a position in rear of 
Brye, so near to the Prussians that the men at 
the head of the colunm could read distinctly the 
numbers painted on the backs of the Prussian sol- 
diers' knapsacks. D'Erlon's artillery came into 
action and was just about to open fire, when Gen- 
eral D'Elcambre, Ney's chief -of ^tgj[^,«,,a]p^ 
with^a positive order iToHTWey^to D'Erlon to 
brmg his corps oack munediately to Quatre Bras. 
Had D'Erlon disobeyed and fallen on Bliicher's 
rear while Napoleon was attacking him in front, 
nothing could have saved the right wing of the 
Prussian army. 

As the twilight was gathering on the lurid 
scene, the fortune of the battle was gradually be- 
coming adverse to the Prussians. It was only by 
dint of extraordinary exertions that the defenders 
of Ligny were holding out against an adversary 
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who was continually throwing in fresh reinforce- 
ments. In reply to their appeal came Gneisenau's 
stem reply, that at whatever sacrifice the village 
must be held for half an hour longer. Then came 
tidings to Blucher that the brigade in St. Amand 
la Haye had expended the whole of its ammuni- 
tion, and that even from the pouches of the slain 
the last cartridge had been taken. Blucher curtly 
answered that the brigade must not only maintain 
the post, but take the offensive with the bayonet. 
But there is a limit even to the most resolute en- 
durance. Ofiicers and men, overcome by long 
exertion, were falling from sheer exhaustion. 
The protracted struggle in the villages took on 
a yet more savage and relentless character. The 
animosity aiid exasperation of the combatants 
were uncontrollable. Every house, every court, 
every wall was the scene of bitter fighting. An 
ungovernable rage had seized on the soldiers of 
botii sides — a strife in which every man sought 
an opponent in whose slaughter he might glut the 
hatred and revenge which were maddening him. 
Quarter was neither begged nor granted. 

At about eight o'clock Napoleon arrived near 
the lower extremity of Ligny with eight bat- 
talions of the Imperial Guard, the regiment of 
the Grenadiers a Cheval of the Guard, and Mil- 
haud's eight regiments of cuirassiers — a force 
perfectly fresh, having hitherto been in reserve. 
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When the Emperor noted the comparatively bare 
space in rear of Ligny, he remuked to Gerard, 
" They are lost: they have no reserve remain-* 
ingl" 

The defenders of Ligny saw, on the French 
right of the village, a massive colmnn is- 
suing from under the smoke of the batteries 
which had opened on them, and whose fire was 
tearing lanes through their ranks ; and as the mass 
rapidly descended the southern slope they could 
not fail to realize by its order and solidity, as well 
as by the dark lofty front of bearskins, that 
this new adversary was the redoubted Imperial 
Guard. Ligny was turned; and it only remained 
for its defenders to effect an orderly retreat from 
the bloodstained ruins which they had held so 
long and so staunchly. But their courage was 
not daunted, notwithstanding their exhausted 
condition and their knowledge that a body of 
fresh and chosen troops was advancing against 
them. The battlefield would soon be in darkness ; 
hence they needed but a brief term of persever- 
ance to secure the means of effecting a retreat un- 
attended with the disastrous consequences which 
an utter defeat in the light of day would have en- 
tailed on them. 

The Prussian infantry, compelled to evacuate 
Ligny, effected its withdrawal in squares with 
perfect order although surrounded by the enemy, 
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stoutly repelling the hostile attacks made in re- 
peated but vain attempts to scatter it in confusion. 
One battalion withstood the assault of Milhaud's 
cuirassiers, which had crossed the stream on the 
other side of the village. Bliicher, panting to stem 
the further advance of the enemy, called to him 
the three cavalry regiments immediately at hand 
— the 6th Ushlans, the 1st West Prussian Drag- 
oons, and the 2d Kurmark Landwehr Cavalry. 
General von Roder sped the Uhlans to make the 
first charge. It was led by Colonel von Liitzow, 
the chief of the famous "night-riders" of the 
War of the Liberation. As his squadrons were 
galloping down the slope against the French in- 
fantry, they encountered a hollow way hidden by 
the standing com. The formation was broken 
up, and dmdng the check caused by this obstacle 
the colonel, eleven officers, and some seventy men 
were shot down. A second volley completely re- 
pulsed the attack, and as the regiment went to 
the rear it was followed up by the French cuiras- 
siers, and Liitzow was captured. 

Another attack made by the Prussian Drag- 
oons and Landwehr Cavalry was on the 
point of penetrating a battalion of French 
infantry, when the Prussian regiments were 
suddenly struck in flank by Milhaud's cuiras- 
siers and completely dispersed. Later a mass 
of twenty-four squadrons was collected, but 
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tiie attack which this body made was without 
success. Bliicher, realizing that the only hope 
depended on the possibility of his cavalry still 
succeeding before the darkness in hurling the 
French columns back into the valley, rallied his 
troopers, and placing himself at ilieir head 
charged in his old hussar style ventre a terre. 
The French stood fast and the charge failed, 
Bliicher and his horsemen hotly pursued by the 
French cuirassiers. His charger, a fine gray — a 
present from the Prince Regent of Great Britain 
— was mortally wounded and began to falter in 
his stride. Looking back at the pursuing cuiras- 
siers Bliicher exclaimed to Nostitz, his. staff- 
ofiicer: "Now I am done fori" Presently the 
gallant horse went down and rolled over on its 
rider. Nostitz promptly alighted and with drawn 
sword stood over his revered chief. As the strug- 
gling masses surged backwards and forwards in 
the mileej Bliicher was several times trampled on 
by galloping horses. Nostitz threw a cloak over 
his master, who lay half -stunned for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, when the devoted staff -oflScer, | 
with the help of some dragoons, pulled aside the | 
carcass of the gray, and eventually in the dark- 
ness got Bliicher up on another horse and led him 
out of the focus of the strife. 

Meanwhile Excelmans and Pajol rode through 
St. Amand and fell on the flank of the Prussian 
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infantry while simultaneously attacked in front 
by Vandamme's regiments. Spent by long fight- 
ing, there was little resistance left in them; and 
by 9.30 the Prussians were everywhere in retreat 
and resistance ceased in the open country, al- 
though Brye, Sombref , and Point du Jour were 
occupied by rear-guards until after midnight. 
The French did not push a pursuit — they did 
not even cross the Namur-Nivelle chaussee; and 
by daybreak of the 17th the Prussian army was 
several miles away from tiie battlefield on which 
it had fought gallantly if unsuccessfully. The 
Pr ussian losse s in the battle of Ligny were over 
12,000; those of the French about 8,000. 
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From the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 

By SIR WALTER SCOTT 

HE scene of this celebrated action must 
I be familiar to most readers, either from 

-*- description or recollection. The English 
army occupied a chain of heights, extending from 
a ravine and village, termed Merke Braine, on the 
right, to a hamlet called Ter la Haye, on the 
left. Corresponding to this chain of heights there 
runs one somewhat parallel to them, on which 
the French were posted. A small valley winds 
between them of various breadth at different 
points, but not generally exceeding half a mile. 
The declivity on either side into the valley has 
varied, but on the whole a gentle slope, diversified 
by a number of undulating irregularities of 
ground. 

The field is crossed by two high-roads, 
or causeways, both leading to Brussels, — one 
from Charleroi through Quatre Bras and 
Genappe, by which the British army had just 
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retreated, and another from Nivelles. These 
roads traverse tiie valley, and meet behind the 
village of Mont St. Jean, which was in the rear 
of the British army. The farmhouse of Mont St. 
Jean, which must be carefully distinguished from 
the hamlet, was much closer to the rear of the 
British than the latter. On the Charleroi cause- 
way, in front of the line, there is another farm- 
house, called La Haye Sainte, situated nearly at 
the foot of the declivity leading into the valley. 
On the opposite chain of eminences, a village 
called La Belle Alliance gives name to the range 
of heights. It exactly fronts Mont St. Jean, and 
these two points formed the respective centres of 
the French and English positions. 

An old-fashioned Flemish villa called Gou- 
mont, or Hougomont, stood in the midst of the 
valley, surrounded with gardens, offices, and a 
wood, about two acres in extent, of tall beech- 
trees. Behind the heights of Mont St. Jean, tiie 
ground again sinks into a hollow, which served to 
afford some sort of shelter to the second line of 
the British. In the rear of this second valley, is 
the great and extensive forest of Soignes, through 
which runs the causeway to Brussels. On that 
road, two miles in the rear of the British army, 
is placed the small town of Waterloo. . . . 

It was three o'clock on the afternoon of the 
17th, when the British came on the field, and took 
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up their bivouac for the night in the order of 
battle in which they were to fight the next day. 
It was much later before Napoleon reached the 
heights of Belle Alliance in person, and his army 
did not come up in full force till the morning of 
the 18th. Great part of the French had passed 
the night in the little village of Genappe, and 
Napoleon's own quarters had been at the farm- 
house called Caillou, about a mile in the rear of 
La Belle Alliance. 

In the morning, when Napoleon had formed 
his line of battle, his brother Jerome, to whom he 
ascribed the possession of very considerable mili- 
tary talents, commanded on the left — Counts 
Reille and D'Erlon the centre — and Count 
Lobau on the right. Maresghal s Soult and N ey 
act&ff^as lieutenant-generals totne liinperor. 
The French force on the field consisted probably 
of about 75,000 men. The English army did 
not exceed that number, at the highest computa- 
tion. Each army was commanded by the chief, 
under whom they had ofi^ered to defy the world. 

So far the forces were equal. But the French 
had the very great advantage of being trained 
and experienced soldiers of the same nation, 
whereas tiie English in the Duke of Wellington's 
army did not exceed 85^000: and although the 
German Legion were veteran troops, the otheit 
soldiers under his command were those of the 
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German contingents, lately levied, unaccustomed 
to act together, and in some instances suspected 
to be lukewann to the cause in which they were 
engaged ; so that it would have been imprudent to 
trust more to their assistance and cooperation 
than could not possibly be avoided. In Bona- 
parte's mode of calculating, allowing oiie French- 
man to stand as equal to one Englishman and 
one Englishman or Frenchman against two of 
any other nation, the inequality of force on the 
Duke of Wellington's side was very considerable. 
The British army thus composed was divided 
into two lines. The right of the first line con- 
sisted of the second and fourth English divisions, 
the third and sixth Hanoverians, and the first 
corps of Belgians, under Lord Hill. The centre 
was composed of the corps of the Prince of 
Orange, with the Brunswickers and troops of 
Nassau, having the Guards, under General 
Cooke, on the right, and the division of General 
Alten on the left. The left wing consisted of 
the divisions of Picton, Lambert, and Kempt. 
The second line was in most instances formed of 
the troops deemed least worthy of confidence, or 
which had suffered too severely in the action of 
the 16th to be again exposed until extremity. It 
was placed behind the declivity of the heights to 
the rear, in order to be sheltered from the cannon- 
ade, but sustained much loss from shells during 
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the action. The cavalry were stationed in the 
rear, dist ribi;te4 .,aIL.along the line, but chiefly- 
posted on the left of the centre, to the east of the 
Charleroi causeway. THe farmhouse of La Haye 
Sainte, in front of the centre, was garrisoned, but 
there was not time to prepare it effectually for 
defence. The villa, gardens, and farm-yard of 
Hougomont fonned a strong advanced post 
towards the centre of the right. The whole Brit- 
ish position formed a sort of cursre, the centre of 
which was nearest to the enemy, and the extremi- 
ties, particularly on their right, drawn consider- 
ably backward. 

The plans of these two great generals were 
extremely simple. The object of the Duke of 
, Wellington was to maintair5n!tS'''nne "^defence, 
I until the Prussians, coming up, should give him 
I a decided superiority of force. They were ex- 
I pected about eleven or twelve o'clock; but the 
I extreme badness of the roads, owing to the vio- 
lence of the storm, detained them several hours 
later. 
t Napoleon's scheme was ^njjfllll v\^ and de- 
I cided. He trusted, by his usual rapidity of at- 
I tack, to break and destroy the British army before 
the Prussians should arrive on the field; after 
which, he calculated to have an opportunity of 
destroying the Prussians, by attacking them on 
their march through the broken ground inter- 
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posed betwixt them and the British. In these 
expectations he was the more confident, that he 
believed Grouchy 's force, detached on the 17th in 
pursuit of BlucliS^^Vas sufficient to retard, if 
not altogether to check, the march of the Prus- 
sians. His grounds for entertaining this latter 
opinion, were, as we shall afterwards show, too 
hastily adopted. 

Conunencing the action according to his usual 
system. Napoleon kept his Guard in reserve, in 
order to take opportimity of charging with them, 
when repeated attacks of colunrn after column, 
and squadron after squadron, should induce his 
wearied enemy to show some symptoms of irreso- 
lution. But Napoleon's movements were not 
very rapid. His army had suffered by the storm 
even more than the English, who were in bivouac 
at three in the afternoon of the 17th June; while 
the French were still under march, and could not 
get into line on the heights of La Belle Alliance 
until ten or eleven o'clock of tiie 18th. The Eng- 
lish army had thus some leisure to take food, and 
to prepare their arms before the action; and Na- 
poleon lost several hours ere he could commence 
the attack. Time was, indeed, inestimably pre- 
cious for both parties, and hours, nay, minutes, 
were of importance. But of this Napoleon was 
less aware than was the Duke of Wellington. 

The tempest, which had rage d with tropical 
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violence all night, abated in the morning; but the 
weather continued gusty and stonny during the 
whole day. Betwixt eleven and twelve, before 
noon, on the memorable IStfii June, this dreadful 
and decisive action commenceoTwith a cannonade 
on the part of the French, instantly followed by 
an attack, commanded by Jerome, on the ad- 
vanced post of Hougomont. The troops of Nas- 
sau, which occupied the wood around the chateau, 
were driven out by the French, but the utmost ef- 
forts of the assailants were unable to force the 
house, garden, and farm-offices, which a party of 
the Guards sustained with the most dauntless 
resolution. The French redoubled their efforts, 
and precipitated themselves in numbers on the 
exterior hedge, which screens the garden wall, not 
perhaps aware of the internal defence afforded 
by the latter. They fell in great numbers on this 
point by the fire of the defenders, to which they 
were exposed in every direction. The number of 
their troops, however, enabled them, by posses- 
sion of the wood, to mask Hougomont for a time, 
and to push on with their cavalry and artillery 
against the British right, which formed in squares 
to receive them. The fire was incessant, but with- 
out apparent advantage on either side. The at- 
tack was at length repelled so far that the Brit- 
ish again opened their communication with Hou- 
gomont, and that important garrison was rein- 
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forced by Colonel Hepburn and a body of the 
Guards. 

Meantime, the fire of artillery having become 
general along tiie line, the force of the French 
attack was transferred to the British centre. It 
was made with the most desperate fury, and re- 
ceived with the most stubborn resolution. The 
assault was here made upon the farmhouse of 
Saint Jean by four colunms of infantry, and a 
large mass of cuirassiers, who took the advance. 
The cuirassiers came with the utmost intrepidity 
along the Genappe causeway, where they were 
encountered and charged by the English heavy 
cavalry; and a combat was maintained at the 
sword's-point, till the French were driven back 
on their own position, where they were protected 
by their artillery. The four columns of French 
infantry, engaged in tiie same attack, forced their 
way forward be j^ond_^^^^^^ Haye 

Sainte, and, dispersing a Belgian regiment, were 
in the act of establishing themselves in the centre 
of the British position, when they were attacked 
by the brigade of General Pack, brought up from 
the second line by General Picton, while, at the 
same time, a brigade of British heavy cavalry 
wheeled round their own infantry, and attacked 
the French charging columns in flank, at the 
moment when they were checked by the fire of 
the musketry. The results were decisive. The 
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French columns were broken with great slaugh- 
ter, and two eagles, with more than two thousand 
men, were made prisoners. The latter were sent 
instantly off for Brussels. 

The British cavalry, however, followed their 
success too far. They got involved amongst the 
French infantry, and some hostile cavalry which 
were detached to support them, and were obliged 
to retire with considerable loss. In this part of 
the action, the gallant General Picton, so distin- 
guished for enterprise and bravery, met his de ath, 
as did General Ponsonby, who commanded the 
cavalry. 

About this period the French made themselves 
masters of the farm of La Haye Sante, cutting 
to pieces about two hundred Hanoverian sharp- 
shooters, by whom it was most gallantly defended. 
The Frendi retained this post for some time, till 
they were at last driven out of it by shells. 

Shortly after this event, the scene of conflict 
again shifted to the right, where a general attack 
of French cavalry was made on the squares, 
chiefly towards the centre of the British right, or 
between that and the causeway. They came up 
with the most dauntless resolution, in despite of 
the continued fire of thirty pieces of artillery, 
placed in front of the line, and compelled the 
artillerymen, by whom they were served, to re- 
treat within the squares. The enemy had no 
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means, however, to secure the guns, or even to 
spike them, and at every favorable moment the 
British artillerymen sallied from their place of 
refuge, again manned their pieces, and fired on 
the assailants, — a manoeuvre which seems pe- 
culiar to the British service. The cuirassiers, 
however, continued their dreadful onset, and rode 
up to the squares in the full confidence, appar- 
ently, of sweeping them before the impetuosity 
of their charge. Their onset and reception was 
like a furious ocean pouring itself against a chain 
of insulated rocks. The British squares stood 
unmoved, and never gave fire until the cavalry 
were within ten yards, when men rolled one way, 
horses galloped another, and the cuirassiers were 
in every instance driven back. 

The French authors have pretended that 
squares were broken and colors taken; but this 
assertion, upon the united testimony of every 
British ofiicer present, is a positive untruth. This 
was not, however, the fault of the cuirassiers, who 
displayed an almost frantic valor. They rallied 
again and again, and retimied to the onset, till 
the British could recognize even the faces of 
individuals among their enemies. Some rode 
dose up to the bayonets, fired their pistols, and 
cut with their swords with reckless and useless 
valor. Some stood at gaze, and were destroyed 
by the musketry and artillery. Some squadrons, 
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usually large train of artillery. A fire, also, 
which broke out in Wavre, on the morning of the 
18th, prevented Bulow's corps from marching 
through that town, and obliged them to pursue a 
circuitous and inconvenient route. After tra- 
versing, with great difiiculty, the cross-roads by 
I Chapelle Lambert, l^jjj^w, with the 4th Prussian 
I corps, who had been expected by the Duke of 
I Wellington about eleven o'clock, announced his 
I arrival by a distant fire, about half -past four. 
The first Prussian corps, following the same 
route with Bulow, was yet later in coming up. 
The second division made a lateral movement in 
the same direction as the fourth and fibrst, but by 
the hamlet of Ohain, nearer to the Enghsh flank. 
The Emperor instantly opposed to Bulow, who 
appeared long before the others, the 6th French 
corps, which he had kept in reserve for that serv- 
ice; and as only the advanced guard was come 
up, they succeeded in keeping the Prussians in 
check for the moment. The fibrst and second 
Prussian corps appeared on the field still later 
than the f omih. The third corps had put them- 
i selves in motion to follow in the same direction, 
[ when they were furiously attacked by the French 
under Mareschal Qjgu^jy, who, as already stated, 
was detached to engage the attention of Bliicher, 
whose whole force he believed he had before him. 
Instead of being surprised, as an ordinary gen- 
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era! might have been, with this attack upon his 
rear, Bliicher contented himself with sending 
back orders to Thiehnan, who commanded thq 
third corps, to defend himself as well as he could 
upon the Une of the Dyle. In the meantime, 
without weakening the army under his own com- 
mand, by detaching any part of it to support 
Thiehnan, the veteran rather hastened than sus- 
pended his march towards the field of battle, 
where he was aware that the war was Ukely to be 
decided in a manner so complete, as would leave 
victory or defeat on every other point a matter 
of subordinate consideration. 

At half -past six, or thereabouts, the second 
grand division of the Prussian army began to 
enter into communication with the British left, 
by the village of Ohain, while Bulow pressed 
forward from Chapelle Lambert on the French 
right and rear, by a hollow or valley called 
Frischemont. It became now evident that the 
Prussians were to enter seriously into the battle, 
and with great force. Napoleon had still tlie 
means of opposing them, and of achieving a re- 
treat, at the certainty, however, of being attacked 
upon the ensuing day by the combined armies of 
Britain and Prussia. 

His celebrated Guard had not yet taken 
any part in the conflict, and would now have 
been capable of affording him protection 
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after a battle, which hitherto he had fought 
at disadvantage, but without being defeated. 
But the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded must have pressed on his mind at once. 
He had no succors to look for; a reunion with 
Grouchy was the only resource which could 
strengthen his forces; the Russians were ad- 
vancing upon the Rhine with forced marches; 
the Republicans at Paris were agitating schemes 
against his authority. It seemed as if all must be 
decided on that day, and on that field. Sur- 
I rounded by these ill-omened circumstances, a 
desperate effort for victory, ere the Prussians 
could act effectually, might perhaps yet drive 
the English from their position; and he deter- 
mined to venture on this daring experiment. 

About seven o'clock, Napoleon's Guard were 
formed in two columns, underlus owii e^^ near 
the bottom of the declivity of La Belle Alliance. 
They were put under command of the dauntless 
Ney. Bonaparte told the soldiers, and indeed 
imposed the same fiction on their commander, 
that the Prussians whom they saw on the right 
were retreating before Grouchy. Perhaps he 
might himself believe that this was true. The 
Guard answered for the last time, with shouts of 
Vive VEmpereur, and moved resolutely forward, 
having for their support four battalions of the 
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Old Guard in reserve, who stood prepared to pro- 
tect the advance of their comrades. 

A gradual change had taken place in the 
English line of battle, in consequence of the 
repeated repulse of the French. Advancing 
by slow degrees, the right, which, at the 
beginning of the conflict, presented a seg- 
ment of a convex circle, now resembled one 
that was concave, the extreme right, which 
had been thrown back, being now rather 
brought forward, so that their fire both of artil- 
lery and infantry fell upon the flank of the 
French, who had also to sustain that which was 
poured on their front from the heights. The 
British were arranged in a line of four men deep, 
to meet the advancirig colmnns of the French 
Guard, and poured upon them a storm of mus- 
ketry which never ceased an instant. The soldiers 
fired independently, as it is called; each man 
loading and discharging his piece as fast as he 
could. 

At length the British moved forward, as if 
to close round the heads of the colimans, and 
at the same time continued to pour their shot 
upon the enemy's flanks. The French gallantly 
attempted to deploy, for the purpose of return- 
ing the discharge. But in tiieir eff^ort to do so, 
under so dreadful a fire, they stopped, staggered, 
became disordered, were blended into one mass, 
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and at length gave way, retiring, or rather fly- 
ing, in the utmost confusion. This was the last 
effort of the enemy, and Napoleon gave orders 
for the retreat; to protect which, he had now no 
troops left, save the last four battalions of the 
Old Guard, which had been stationed in the rear 
of the attacking columns. These threw them- 
selves into squares, and stood firm. 

But at this moment the Duke of Well- 
ington commanded the whole British line to 
advance, so that whatever the bravery and 
skill of these gallant veterans, they also 
were thrown into disorder, and swept away 
in the general rout, in spite of the efforts 
of JNe^ who having had his horse killed, 
fought sword in hand, and on foot, in the 
front of the battle, till the very last. That 
Mareschal, whose military virtues at least cannot 
be challenged, bore personal evidence against 
two circumstances, industriously circulated 
by the friends of Napoleon. One of these 
fictions occurs in his own bulletin, which charges 
the loss of the battle to a panic fear, brought 
about by the treachery of some unknown persons, 
who raised the cry of ^^ Sauve qui pent" An- 
other figment, greedily credited at Paris, bore, 
that the four battalions of Old Guard, the last 
who maintained the semblance of order, answered 
a summons to surrender, by the magnanimous 
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reply, " The Guard can die, but cannot yield, v 
And one edition of the story aaHs, tnal thereupon 
the battalions made a half wheel inwards, and 
discharged their muskets into each others' bosoms, 
to save themselves from dying by the hands of 
the English. Neither the original reply, nor the t 
pretended self-sacrifice of the Guard, have the \ 
slightest foundation. C ambronnea i n whose mouth 
the speech was placed, gave up his own sword, 
and remained prisoner; and the military conduct 
of the French Guard is better eulogized by the 
undisputed truth, tiiat they fought to extremity, 
with the most unyielding constancy, than by im- 
puting to them an act of regimental suicide upon 
the lost field of battle. Every attribute of brave 
men they have a just right to claim. It is no 
compliment to ascribe to them that of madmen. 
Whether the words were used by Cambronne or 
no, the Guard well deserved to have them in- 
scribed on their monument. 

Whilst this decisive movement took place, 
Bulow, who had concentrated his troops, and was 
at length qualified to act in force, carried the vil- 
lage of Planchenoit in the French rear, and was 
now firing so close on their right wing, that the 
cannonade annoyed the British who were in pur- 
suit, and was suspended in consequence. Moving 
in oblique lines, the British and Prussian armies 
came into contact with each other on the heights 
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so lately occupied by the French, and celebrated 
the victory with loud shouts of mutual congratu- 
lation. 

The French army was now in total and inex- 
tricable confusion and rout; and when the vic- 
torious generals met at the farmhouse of La 
Belle Alliance, it was agreed that the Prussians, 
who were fresh in comparison, should follow up 
the chase, a duty for which the British, exhausted 
by the fatigues of a battle of eight hours, were 
totally inadequate. 



END OF VOLUME I. 
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The follorving brief resume of the Wars of the first fif- 
teen years of the Nineteenth Century, their causes and 
results, will give an idea of the historic setting, so to speak, 
of the famous battles described in this volume, 
1801 — ^April 2: Denmark having joined league of North- 
ern Powers against England^ Hjde Parker and Nelson 
attack Copenhagen; British victory. 
1802 — Egypt. — British Expedition to expel French. 

March 8: Abercromby lands at Aboukir in spite of 
French opposition. March 21: Battle of Alexandria; 
French defeated; they agree to evacuate Egypt. 
180?' — India. — Mahratta War; British victories: August 
12, Ahmednuggur ; September 23, Assaye — ^Welling- 
ton's first great victory; November 1, Laswaree; No- 
vember 29, Argaum. 
1804— November 17, Furruckabad. 

1801-:? 804 — The vessels of the Barbary States, being en- 
gaged in piracy, attacked American shipping, seized 
and destroyed the cargoes and sold the crews into 
slavery. The United States, with other nations, paid 
a yearly tribute to escape this injury to her commerce; 
but more being demanded from us, we refused, and the 
Dey of Tripoli declared war on the United States. 
The war lasted until 1804, when Tripoli was forced 
to make a treaty of peace. 
1803-1805 — Napoleon's plans for invasion of England are 
defeated by his failure to obtain command of the sea; 
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to keep him employed on Continent England forms 
coalition with Russia and Austria; Austria declares 
war before Russia is ready^ August^ 1805. 
1805 — October 5: Nelson destroys French and Spanish 
fleets at Trafalgar. 

War between France and Austria. — ^August 27-Sep- 
tember 24: French Grand Army under Napoleon 
marches from Boulogne into Germany; Mack with Aus- 
trians advances to Ulm^ in Bavaria; French close on 
Uhn and cut Mack ofi* from Austria, defeating Aus- 
trians (October 8) at Wertingen; (October 9) Giins- 
burg; (October 11) Haslach; (October 14) Elchingen 
(Ney commands French); and (October 15) Michel- 
berg. On October 17 Mack capitulates at Ulm. 

October 80-November 5: Napoleon advances on Vienna, 
Austrians and Russian auxiliary corps retiring before 
him and fighting rear-guard actions at Ried, Lambach, 
Steyer, and Amstetten. November 8: Davoust's vic- 
tory at Maria-Zell. November 11: Mortier defeated 
at Diirrenstein. November 18: Murat seizes bridges 
of the Danube by stratagem. November 28: Napo- 
leon enters Vienna. 

Events in South op Austrian Empire. — In Italy 
Massena opposes Archduke Charles. October 80 and 
81: Battle of Caldiero, indecisive; Archduke retires 
into Illyria. On news of Ulm, Austrians under Arch- 
duke John evacuate Tyrol, retiring eastwards and 
fighting three actions, all claimed as French victories — 
November 2, Mittenwald; November 4, Schamitz; 
November 11 and 12, Gries. November 24: Austrians 
under Rohan surrender to St. Cyr after defeat at Cas- 
telfranco. 

Campaign op Austerlitz, against Russians and Aus- 
trians. November 1 1 : Russians under Alexander I 
and Kutusoff unite with Austrian army at Olmiitz. 
November 28: Murat surprised by Russian vanguard 
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at Wischau. December 2: Battle of Ansterlitz; de- 
cisive defeat of allies by Napoleon. December 4: 
Armistice between French and Austrians. December 
24: Peace of Pressburg; Austria abandons Russian 
alliance^ and cedes extensive territories to France and 
her tributary states. 

India. — ^April 2: Bhurtpore besieged by Lake. 
1806 — SoxjTH America. — June 27: Buenos Ayres taken by 
British under Popham. 

Mediterranean. — British expedition to South Italy. 
Stuart lands in Calabria^ and (July 4) defeats French 
under Reynier at Battle of Maida^ but, failing to 
excite rising against French, retires to Sicily. 

Central Europe. — Campaign of lena and Auerstadt. 
Napoleon tries to make peace with Russia at expense 
of Prussia; Prussia mobilizes her army, and Russia 
breaks off negotiations. Napoleon strikes at Prussia 
before Russia is ready to help her. August 9 : Prussia 
declares war. August and September: Concentration 
of the armies. October 10: Lannes defeats Prussians 
at Saalfeld. October 14: Battles of lena and Auer- 
stadt; complete defeat of Prussians. October 25: 
Napoleon enters Berlin. Prussians pursued north- 
ward by Murat. October 28, surrender of Hohen- 
lohe's army; October 29, fortress of Stettin; Novem- 
ber 7, Bliicher's army; November 8, fortress of 
Madgeburg. On November 80, French occupy War- 
saw. December 24: They defeat Russians at Czar- 
novo, in Poland. 
1807 — January 1: French go into winter quarters. Jan- 
uary 18: Russians march into East Prussia to help 
remains of Prussian army holding Konigsberg. 
January 25: They defeat Bemadotte at Mohrungen. 
Napoleon marches against Russians. February 3: 
French victory at Bergfried. February 7 and 8: Bat- 
tle of Preuss-Eylau, claimed by French as victory, by; 
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Russians as drawn battle. February 16: French re- 
turn to winter quarters. May 25 : Dantzig surrenders 
to French. Russians retire towards their own frontier 
pursued by French. June 10: They check French 
pursuit at Heilsburg. June 14: They accept battle 
at Friedland, and are completely defeated. July 9: 
Treaty of Tilsit; Prussia loses half her territory; the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw formed out of part of old 
Polish kingdom. 

South America. — February 3: Whitelock takes Monte- 
video, but (July 5) is defeated at Buenos Ayres. 

Danish War. — In consequence of information that Na- 
poleon and the Czar had planned the seizure of the 
Danish fleet, the British Government demands surren- 
der of the fleet to England, and, on refusal (Septem- 
ber 25), Cathcart attacks and bombards Copenhagen, 
enforcing surrender. 

Napoleon's Intervention in Spain. — October 29: 
Treaty of alliance signed between France and Spain 
against Portugal, in virtue of which a French army 
under Junot marches through Spain, seizes Lisbon, 
and expels Portuguese royal family. Other French 
troops, entering Spain nominally to support Junot, 
treacherously seize fortresses of the North. Result, 
Spanish risings against the French and Peninsular 
War of following year. 
1808 — May: Risings against French in Spain and Portu- 
gal. July 15: Battle of Medina del Rio Seco; defeat 
of Spaniards. July 20: Battle of Baylen. Spaniards 
force 18,000 French under Dupont to surrender. 
July 24 : Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed King of Spain. 

Russo-Swedish War. — February: The Czar declares 
war against Sweden, and Russian troops enter Finland. 
March 2: They take Abo, the capital. March 8: 
They besiege Sweaborg. April 6: The fortress sur- 
renders. May: Aland and Gothland retaken from 
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Russians by Swedish fleet supported by British 
squadron. May 17 and July 7: Swedes under Xling- 
sporr defeat Russians in East Bothnia. July 29: 
Russian fleet driven into harbor by Swedes and Brit- 
ish. July 17: Finland ceded to Russia by a conven- 
tion conflrmed by formal treaty of peace the next year. 

The Peninsular War begins in August. — British under 
Wellesley land in Portugal (at Mondego Bay). Aug- 
ust 17: They defeat French under Laborde at Ror- 
ica. August 21 : Battle of Vimiera; Wellesley defeats 
Junot. French agree (Convention of Cintra) to 
evacuate Portugal. September 30: Evacuation com- 
pleted. 

November SO: Spaniards defeated at Tudela. British 
army under Sir John Moore advances from Portugal 
into Spain. December 22: It joins a force under 
Baird from Corunna^ but not being properly supported 
by Spaniards^ and being threatened by superior force 
under Napoleon and Soult^ Moore retires on Corunna. 
1809 — January 16: Battle of Corunna; British beat off" 
French and secure reembarkation of the army (for 
Lisbon). 

February 21 : Saragossa taken by French. 

April 22: Wellesley again in conmiand at Lisbon. May 
12: Passage of the Douro. He enters Spain with 
mixed British and Spanish force. July 27 and 28: 
He defeats French at Talavera. Not receiving rein- 
forcements he retires on Almeida. 

July and August: Walcheren expedition. 

November 20: Spanish defeat at Ocana; French overrun 
South of Spain. In the winter Wellington forms the 
fortified lines of Torres Vedras to cover Lisbon and 
provide a secure base, resting on the sea, for his army. 

Meanwhile Napoleon's difficulties in Spain encourage 
Austria to renew the struggle with France. 

Campaigns of Eckmuhl and Wagram. — ^April 9: Aus- 
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trians defeat Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, at Por- 
denone. The Austrian main anny under Archduke 
Charles invades Bavaria, and on April 16 defeats 
Bavarians (French allies) at Landshut. Austrians 
under Archduke Ferdinand invade Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, and on April 19 defeat Poles and French 
under Poniatowski at Raszyn. April 20: Ferdinand 
enters Warsaw. Napoleon reoccupies Landshut on 
April 21, and on April 22 defeats Archduke Charles 
in battle of £ckmuhl. Austrians retreat by Ratis- 
bon; Napoleon advances on Vienna, which he occupies 
on May 18. 

The Archduke Charles having approached Vienna from 
northwards. Napoleon crosses the Danube to meet him. 
June 21 and 22: Battles of Aspem and Essling; 
French defeated; recross the river. June 14: The 
Viceroy Eugene defeats Archduke John at Raab. 
July 4 and 5: Napoleon having been reinforced, 
crosses to north shore of Danube. July 5 and 6 : Bat- 
tle of Wagram; Napoleon defeats Archduke Charles, 
who retreats to Znaim. July 11: Battle of Znaim; 
Archduke again defeated. July 12: Armistice, fol- 
lowed by Treaty of Schonbrunn. 

August to December: Tyrolese War. — The Tyralese 
under Hof er and other leaders rise against French and 
Bavarians. August 14: Hofer enters Innsbruck in 
triumph. Eventually the Tyrolese are everywhere 
defeated, and Hofer is captured and shot. 

War between Russia and Turkey. — September 26: 
Turks defeat Russians at Silistria. Failure of Rus- 
sian attempt to invade Bulgaria. 
1810 — Peninsular War (continued). — July: French un- 
der Massena again invade Portugal. July 11: They 
take Ciudad Rodrigo. September 27: Battle of 
Busaco; Wellington defeats French. After the battle 
he retires slowly on lines of Torres Vedras. Novem- 
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ber 14: Massena^ unable to attack the lines^ or to main- 
tain himself longer in front of them for want of sup- 
plies^ begins to retreat towards Spanish frontier. 

1811 — February 19: Battle of Gebora; Soult defeats Span- 
iards; he then takes Badajoz. March 5: Battle of 
Barossa; Graham defeats Victor; Wellington^ having 
been reinforced^ follows Massena. April 3: Battle of 
Sabugal; Massena is defeated and retires from Por- 
tugal; Wellington besieges Almeida. May 5: Battle 
of Fuentes de Ofioro; Massena^ advancing to relief of 
Almeida^ is again defeated by Wellington; Almeida 
surrenders. Wellington then besieges Badajoz^ but 
fails to reduce it. May 16: Soult^ marching to relief 
of Badajoz^ is defeated at Albuera. September 10: 
Battle of Ximena; Spaniards defeat French. October 
28 : Hill defeats French at Merida. 

1812 — ^January 4: Battle of Albufera; Suchet defeats 
Spaniards. January 19: Wellington takes Ciudad 
Rodrigo by storm. April 6: He takes Badajoz by 
storm^ and then advances into Spain. April 6: Defeat 
of Soult at Llerena. July 12: Battle of Salamanca; 
Wellington defeats French under Marmont. August 
12: Wellington enters Madrid. Unable to maintain 
himself here through Spaniards failing to guard his 
communications^ he retires to borders of Portugal. 
French Invasion op Russia. — Campaign op Moscow. 
— Russian jealousy of French alliance with Austria^ 
and refusal of Czar to join Napoleon's "Continental 
System" against England^ leads to war between 
France and Russia. In the early summer Napoleon 
concentrates the Grand Army^ 600^000 strongs on the 
western borders of Russia. June 24: He crosses the 
Niemen, near Kowno. July 23: Battle of Mohilev; 
Davoust defeats Russians. July 25 and 26: Russian 
defeat at Ostrowno. August 12: Schwarzenburg^ with 
right of Grand Army (Austrians^ etc.)^ defeats Bus- 
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Vandamme defeated by Allies. Napoleon defeats 
Bliicher (September 4) at Hochkirch and (September 
5) at Markersdorf. September 26: Ney defeated at 
Dennewitz. October S : Bertrand defeated at Warten- 
berg. October 14: Great cavalry action at Lie- 
bertwolkwitz ; Murat fails toprevent junction of Allies 
near Leipsic. October 16-18: Battle of Leipsic; Na- 
poleon defeated by Allies and retreats westward. Oc- 
tober 13: Battle of Hanan; Napoleon defeats Bava- 
rians^ who try to intercept his retreat to the Rhine. 
December 21 : Austrians and Russians cross the Rhine. 

North America. — ^Second American War (continued), 
January 22: Frenchtown taken by Americans. May 
27: They take Fort George. June 6: Americans de- 
feated at Burlington Heights. October 26: Action at 
Chateaugay. November 27: Battle of Chrystlers 
Farm^ Canada. December 8: Battle of Black Rock. 

Napoleon's "Campaign op France." — ^January 1: 
Bliicher crosses the Rhine. January 25: Napoleon 
takes command of the army at Chalons (about 50^000 
men). January 29: He surprises Bliicher at Brienne. 
February 1 : He defeats Allies at La Rothi^re. Feb- 
ruary 7 : Victory of Allies at Bar-sur-Aube. Napoleon 
defeats Bliicher at (February 10) Champanbert^ 
(February 11) Montmoral^ (February 12) Chateau- 
Thierry, and (February 13) Vauchamps. February 
17: He defeats Russian vanguard at Mormant Feb- 
ruary 18: He defeats Allies at Monteran. March 7: 
Battle of Craonne; French victory. Marche Marmont 
fails in attack on Prussians at Laon. March 13: 
Napoleon surprises Russian corps under St. Priest at 
Rheims. March 1: He makes unsuccessful attack on 
Schwarzenburg at Arcis-sur-Aube. The Allies now 
take advantage of their superior numbers to oppose 
Napoleon with a portion of their forces, while they 
push on to Paris with the rest. Napoleon leaves Mar- 
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mont and Mortier with S0,000 men to cover Paris and 
tries to operate against dotnmunications of the in- 
vaders. March 25 : Battle of "La F6re Champenoise." 
Marmont and Mortier defeated. They return to 
suburbs of Paris. March SO: Allies storm French 
positions in the suburbs (battle of the Barriers). 
March 31: They enter Paris. April 30: Napoleon 
assembles a force at Fontainebleau to attempt recap- 
ture of Paris, but is persuaded to accept armistice 
already signed by Marmcitit and Fdrtier. 

Wellington's Invasion op the South op France. 
February 27: He defeats Soult at Orthez and (March 
SO) at Tarbes. April 10: Battle of Toulouse; final 
defeat of Soult by Wellington- May SO: Peace of 
Paris. Napoleon, having abdicated, is given island of 
Elba. Bourbons restored in France.^ 

North America. — Second American War (continued). 
— May 21 : Battle of Longwood and (July 6) Chip- 
pewa. British defeated. July 25: Battle of Lundy's 
Lane, or Niagara Falls; British victory. August 15: 
British repulse at Fort Erie. August 24: Battle of 
Bladensburg; General Ross defeats Americans and 
captures Washington. September 12: British victory 
at Baltimore. 

India. — Nepaul or Gurkha War begins this year. 
British at the outset are unsuccessful. 
1815 — Campaign of Waterloo.— February 28: Napoleon 
leaves Elba. March 1 : He lands in France. March 
20: He reaches Paris, the army declaring for him. 
The Allies declare war against him. Murat, King of 
Naples, begins a war against the Austrians, but is de- 
feated at Ferrara (April 12) and Tolentino (May 2). 
June 15: Napoleon marches into Belgium. June 16: 
Battle of Ligny; he defeats Prussians under Bliicher. 
Same day: Battle of Quatre Bras; British hold their 
own, but on hearing of Prussian defeat retire to posi- 
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tion of Waterloo. June 18 : Battle of Waterloo ; 
Napoleon defeated by Allies under Wellington and 
Bliicher. Same day: Battle of Wavre; French nnder 
Grouchy defeat Prussians under Thielmann. On 
hearing of Napoleon's defeat^ Grouchy makes good his 
retreat to France. June 21 : Napoleon abdicates. 
July S : Paris surrenders to Wellington and Bliicher. 

Second American War (continued), — January 8-15: 
British repulse at New Orleans. 

India. — Gurkha War (continued). — Battle of Malaun. 
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